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PRAMANA VYAVASTHA : 
ITS CONTEMPORARY RELEVANCE 


S. S. ANTARKAR 


There are many controversies about the nature of pramdnas in the Classical 
Indian Philosophy, such as the nature and definition of pramapa in general 
and of cach specific pramina, the number of praminas, the nature of the 
object of pramdna and the result of pramdpa' Among these controversies, 
the one as to whether the same object can be known by more than one 
pramanas, i.c., by divergent pramágas or whether cach pramdna gives 
knowledge of a distinct type of object, which cannot, in principle, be known 
by any other pramadnz, seems to me to be fundamental and philosophically 
very significant. It is fundamental because the notion of pramdna-vyavastha 
or divergence of pramánas seems to have been consciously or unconsciously 
assumed in the discussion of the problems of the number of pramdpas and 
the nature of the object of pramdna The Ciarvika view that perception is 
the only source of knowledge? is controverted by the other schools on the 
ground that there are many objects of knowledge, such as God, Soul, Other 
Worlds, other minds and even distant physical objects, which cannot be known 
by perception and hence the need to accept other pramanas like anumdna 
and $abda. The Càrvàka's answer would be that the external world consisting 
of distant physical objects and persons with minds are, in principle, knowable 
by pratyaksa and whatever is not so knowable, like God, Soul, Other Worlds, 
is not real. Thus, the parties to the dispute about the number of pramdnas 
seem to assume that an additional independent pramána is to be accepted 
only if it is shown that it gives knowledge which no other pramdnpa can 
in principle give. And this is the doctrine of pramina-vyavasthd. It is also 
relevant to and of significance for the discussion cf the contemporary 
philosophical issue as to whether divergent forms of lifc have the same logic 
or rationality or whether each form of life has ils own logic or mode of 
rationality. 


Thus the controversy about pramdna-samplava or convergence of pramanas 
and pramàna-vyavasthà or pramdna-viplava, as it is sometimes called, i.e., 
restriction or divergence of pramdnas is not only historically significant as 
a museum-piccc for a student of Indology or History of Indian Philosophy, 
but has contemporary relevance whether onc is philosophising in India and 
in Sanskrit or in any other language in any part of the world. 
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In the next section of the paper, the controversy between the Nydya 
and the Buddhist thinkers will be stated. In the third section, its scope will 
be extended to the Pūrva Mimdimsd and Vedanta systems. Lastly, it will be 
argued that the real significance of the doctrine of pramana-vyavasthd lies 
in accepting different methods of justification for different fields of enquiries 
which really means that there are different modes of rationality for different 
forms of lifc. 


II 


Vàtsyàyana, while commenting upon the Nydya Sūtra 1.1.3 raises the 
question whether different instruments of valid knowledge converge, literally, 
‘crowd round’ on one and the same object or whether they are restricted 
to their respective objects alone. He accepts both the alternatives.* 


By ‘pramdna-samplava’ i.e., “Convergence of pramànas' is meant that 
the same object can be known alternatively by different instruments of 
knowledge. This can be illustrated in the following way : (i) Existence of 
a physical object can be known either by visual perception or by tactual 
perception or by both. (ii) Existence of fire on a yonder hill can be known 
by perception (visual or tactual or both) or by inference from the perception 
of smoke coming from the hill or by verbal testimony. 


On the other hand, ‘pramdna-vyavastha’ or ‘pramana-viplava’, 1.0., 
"Restriction of an instrument of knowledge to its respective object alone' 
means that a specific object of enquiry can be known only by a specific 
instrument of knowledge fit or competent to give knowledge in that ficld 
or of the object alonc. For example : (i) Each of the five sensuous qualities 
- $abda, sparsa, rüpa, rasa and gandha can be known only by cach of the 
five senses - cars, skin, eyes, tongue and nose respectively. None of the 
sensc-organs can know any sensuous quality other than the one it is competent 
to know. Here is strict. pramana-vyavastha. (ii) That ‘a person who performs 
Agnihotra sacrifice gocs to heaven’ is known neither by pratyaksa nor by 
anumdna but only by sabda.. 


Vàtsyüyana admits the possibility of convergence of pramdnpas though 
he realises that it is not possible in some cases wherein pramdna-vyavastha 
is to be admitted. But anyone who admits the possibility of the convergence 
of pramànas has to meet, what may be called “the Redundancy Argument" 
against it. If an object is already known by one pramdna, what is the need 
and utility of knowing it over again by another pramdna? Vialsydyana, as 
a defender of pramaga-samplava docs not regard it as obligatory to know 
an object by all the possible means cach time. Thus if 1 am told that there 
is fire on the hill, I may be satisfied with this information and need not 
employ another instrument of knowledge like anumina or pratyaksa. But in 
case one has doubt whether the congnition resulting from one instrument 
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of knowledge is valid or not, one may have recourse to another instrument 
of knowledge. There is normally a hierarchy in authority or in certainty among 
different instruments of knowledge. In empirical matters, the final authority 
belongs to pratyaksa. Vitsydyana says, "Once knowing the object of enquiry 
through verbal testimony becomes desirous of knowing it over again by inference 
(linga darsana). After inferentially knowing it through perception of the proban, 
one becomes further desirous of knowing it through perception. And when 
the object is (ultimately) ascertained through perception, the enquiry comes 
to its final cnd.” 


Vàtsyüyana's answer to the Redundancy Argument raises two 
epistemological issues : (i) Whether onc can admit Sabda or anumana as 
a pramána and yet doubt the truth or veracity of the resulting cognition 
(pramana phala}; and (ii Whether such a doubt ultimately rests with the 
determinate pratyaksa (savikalpaka pratyaksa). The first issue need not detain 
us, because it is not clear whether the validity of the pramana and the veracity 
or truth of the prama, i.e., resulting cognition can be determined independently 
of each other. Morcover, it raises a further question about the validity of 
the distinction between pramina and pramána-phala also. Anyway, the 
discussion of this issue has no direct bearing on the problem at hand. As 
regards the second issue, it may be said that even when one sees, say, 
fire or water through visual perception, one may entertain a doubt whether 
what appears as fire or water to the eycs is really so. He may, therefore, 
verify it by touching the object. If it burns the finger, then it is fire and 
if it makes my hand wet, then it is really water. However, this process must 
end somewhere. There may be a controversy as regards the exact point 
where this process terminates. According to the NaiyayiKa, this process ends 
with observation of an individual material objcet, i.e., with determinate 
(savikalpaka) perception, while for the buddhists, it ends with inderminate 
(nirvikalpaka) perception, which is “free from all constructions.” 


The Buddhists, especially, Vasubandhu, Ditniga, Dharmakirti, Dharmottara 
hold that there are only two pramdnas, viz., pratyaksa and anumdna and 
that each pramápa is competent to know only one distinct type of object 
- the unique particular (sva-Jaksana) and the universal (sámanya-laksana) 
respectively. Thus they  uncompromisingly hold the doctrine of 
pramina-vyavastha. Dinniga says, "The means of cognition are perception 
and inference. They are only two becausc the object to bc cognised has 
(only) two aspects. Apart from the particular and the universal, there is no 
other object to be cognised and we shall prove that perception has only 
the particular for its object and inference only the universal." Thus there 
is no possiblility of ‘convergence of instruments of knowledge.’ 


We may better understand the true import of the Buddhist denial of 
pramana-samplaya and their insistence on pramina-vyavasthd, if we understand 
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their views about sva-laksana and samáànya-laksapa, the only two types of 
objects recognised by them. 


The real for the Buddhists is momentary (ksapika). It is not only the 
object of knowledge but also the subject of knowledge that is momentary. 
Hence no particular — neither the object nor the subject — exists for two 
time-instants. This philosophical position raises a lot of issues and difficulties 
in which we need not enter. For the purposes of understanding their views 
on pramdna-vyavasthd, it is important and sufficient to know that no momentary 
particular can be cognised twice for two reasons — that no objcet exists 
for two successive moments nor does any subject exist for two successive 
moments. So the ullimate truth is that cach particular is a distinct existence, 
though necessarily related to another particular for its existence and for its 
nature, yet not having any common characteristics. It is related to another 
particular by the law of ‘dependent origination’ (pratitya samutpada). lt is 
this relation of tadutpatti that makes inference possible. But no recognition 
is possible, for no particular exists for two moments. The most important 
consequence of the view for our purposes is that there cannot be a universal 
which is one, eternal, common to and existing or subsisting in many particulars 
as accepted by the Naiyayikas and other realists. 


This is the second important doctrine of the Buddhists that there are 
no real universals (samànya) cither as existing independently of particulars 
or as qualifying particulars. Dharmakirti argues for the unrcality of the universals 
by applying the criterion of arthakriyakiritva. The universal has no power 
to produce any effect. The cowness (Go-simdnya or Gotva) docs not give 
milk but it is the individual cow (Go-svalaksana) that gives milk. Our aim 
is not to asscss the validity of the Buddhist denial of universals and the 
arguments adduced in support of that view but to understand the Buddhist 
thesis that the unique particular (sva-Jaksana) alone is ultimately real and 
the proper object of cognition and the universal (samanya-/aksapa) is not 
really a proper object of cognition. If so, what is meant by saying that there 
are two types of objects of cognition (prameyas)? Dharmakirti explains this 
by saying that the real sva-/aksana is apprchended in two ways : as it is 
(sva-rüpena) and as something other than itself (para-rdpena). Thus, there 
is no real universal (samànya) and the distinction between sva-laksana and 
sdmanya-laksana is the result of a changed perspective. ? When sva-laksana 
is cognised as it is in itself, it is not denotable by words and the cognition 
does depend upon any exterior factors such as verbal conventions. Thus 
perception, strictly speaking, is indeterminate {fnirvikalpaka) and inexpressible 
in words (avyapadcesyam). Such a perception would be of no use for our 
daily purposes/living. We, therefore, use words, name what we sce, compare 
and contrast it with what we have scen carlier and abstract what is common 
to them. This is the activity of conceptualisation. Conceptual construction 
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is the ''association of the object of cognition with name and class-terms, 
elc"? 


Normally, cognitions are associated with five types of words : proper 
names (ndma), class-terms (97, quality-names or adjectives (guna), 
action-words or verbs (kriyd) and thing-names or substance (dravya).'° When 
I sce an object, a unique particular, I attribute to it a proper name, say, 
Kapilà; a class-term, a cow; a quality-word, white; an activity, ruminating 
and a substance-word, horned. This association of five types of words with 
my cognition of the object results into the description of the object in five 
sentences : It is Kapila; it is a cow; it is white; it is ruminating and it has 
horns. These labels, these words are not what are given in the cognition 
but belong to imaginative construction and verbalization. These are very uscful 
devices for memorising, recognising, communicating, in short for all practical 
purposes. Cognition as associated with memory, imagination, conception etc., 
may be called "determinate perception" (savikalpaka pratyaksa) and it is 
very uscful for practical life. But it is not perception per se, as it involves 
besides sensation, i.c., besides thc activity of the senses also intellection, 
i.e., the activity of the intellect. It also does not reveal the nature of what 
is real in itself. Perception proper, according to Dinniga and other Buddhists, 
‘tis revelation of the pure given, the unique datum. It is untouched by construction 
and hence uncontaminated by any sort of speech or language."!! Dinnàga, 
therefore, defines perception per sc as "awareness free from conceptualisation'' 
(pratyaksam kalpandpodham). It brings us into direct and immediate contact 
with what is real in itself. But it is uscless for practical life. 


As practical beings, we are so conditioned by our practical considerations 
and linguistic habits that it has become natural for us to associate our cognitions 
with words and conceptual constructions. Thus the so-called determinate 
perception is natural (/aukika), practically useful (vyavahàrika) and gives us 
knowledge of the empirical reality (samvrti-sat). By contrast, perception not 
associated with conceptual construction and verbalization, is authentic because 
it is a direct intuition of what is real in itself. It is Jokottara-supernatural 
and gives us knowledge of transcendentally real (paramdarthika-sat). It may 
be added that Dinnaga holds that ‘“‘cognition of empirical reality 
(samvru-sat-jfanam) along with crroncous cognition (bhranti), inference and 
its result, recollection and desire are not true perceptions and are accompanied 
by obscurity.''!? His reason is that ka/pand is superimposed on the sva-laksana 
in such a perception. These Buddhist thinkers, thus, draw a sharp line between 
perception in which we are directly aware of the noumenal sva-Jaksana and 
anumana which gives knowledge of empirical or phenomenal reality which 
is sva-laksana as conditioned by five types of human conceptions and therefore 
conceived as sdmdnya-laksana. It is this sharp distinction between the two 
levels of truth, paramarthika and samwrti — that provides justification for 
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the theory of pramaàna-vyavasthà. What determinate perception, i.c., perception 
mixed with conceptuulisation and verbalisation, and inference give is empirical 
truth useful for practicul life. But in perception without conception one 
encounters bare momentary particulars without any attempt to cling to it. 
This is the spiritual truth. 


NI 


The essential feature of the Buddhist doctrine of pramana-vyavasthd seems 
to be the sharp distinction between two types of objects sva-laksana and 
samanya-laksanaa: two levels of reality - paramarthika-sat and samvrti-sat; 
and corresponding to them two pramapas — pratyaksa and anumdna. Each 
of the two pramánas is competent to know only onc type of object which 
is incapable of being known, in principle, by the other pramana. Even Nyaya 
which accepts convergence of praminas in empirical matters, admits that 
each sensuous quality like sabda, sparsa, rüpa, rasa and gandha is capable 
of being known only by one respective sensc-organ. So, in this respect, there 
is pramdna-vyavastha. But the second exception to the convergence of pramanas 
(pramana samplava) is more significant. The Nya admits that il is through 
Sabda alone that we know heaven to be the fruit of. agnihotra yajfa. Sabda, 
here, is a distinct pramana which cannot be corroborated, i.c., confirmed 
or confuted by any other pramdna like pratyaksa and auumina. Thus the 
Nydya makes a sharp distinction between this-worldly (aukika} matters and 
other-worldly (para-Jaukika) matters and holds that what the Sruti tells about 
the other-worldly matters cannot, in principle, be known by other pramanas. 
To this extent and in this respect, it accepts pramdna-vayavasthd. 


This line of thinking is further developed by the Iwo Mimnàmsa schools 
— the Pūrva Mimainsd and the Uttara Mimémsd or Vedanta — whose objects 
of enquiry are Dharma and Brahman respectively. Neither of these objects 
of enquiry, they hold, is amenable to pratyaksa and other pramdpas based 
on pratyaksa, though for different reasons. Jaimini, while examining the nature 
of pramána competent to give knowledge of dharma, says, "Perception, that 
arises from the contact of the sense-organs with the real/exisling object, 
cannot be the means of knowledge in the case of dharma, because dharma 
is not an object existing at the present, not a vidyamdna padartha," ? ie., 
it is not present at the time of cognition. It is bhdvya, i.c., il has future 
existence. [t may be said that future existence can be known by inference 
based, on our knowledge of its cause which exists at present. But the existence 
of dharma depends on what an agent does. It depends upon a person's 
action and not merely on some objective conditions. 


Let us compare three future events : (i) Rising of the sun tomorrow 
morning, (ii) raining tomorrow morning and (iii) my going to a friends's place 
tomorrow morning. The first is known to be true merely on the basis of 
past uniform experience and does not depend on any special causal condition 
prior to its occurrence. The second depends ou some specific antecedent 
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conditions so thal from the rising clouds this evcing we may infer rain tomorrow 
morning. In the third instance, however, my going tomorrow morning to my 
(riend's house is more a malter of decision than of prediction. It depends 
on my will. While the first two events do not depend on anyone's will, 
the third depends on the will of the agent. Dharma being an action prescribed 
by Vedic injunctions is something to be brought into existence in future. 
Its coming into existence in future depends on the will of the human agent. 
It is for these two reasons, viz. (a) Dharma is not a vidyamàna padirtha, 
and (b) it is purusa-tantra and not vastu-tantra, that Dharma cannot be 
known by pratyKsa, anumana and other praninas based on pratyaksa. The 
Pūrva Mimamsa, therefore, holds that the Vedic injunctions (vidhi) is the 
only pramána for knowing Dharma. This is to accept pramdna-vyavasthd, 
ie., divergence of pramdpas for vidyamana padarthas on the one hand and 
for Dharma on the other. The former is known by pratyaksa and other 
pramapas while the latter can be known only through codand or vidhi i.c., 
Vedic injunction alone. 


The Vedantins also hold that the object of Vedantic enquiry, viz., Brahman, 
cannot be known by pratjaksa, because it is not an empirical object; it 
has no sensuous qualities. Nor can it be known by anumana, because there 
is no definite mark (एक from which it can be inferred. Nor again can 
it be known by any other pramdna based on pratyaksa.'* |t can only be 
known from the scriptural testimony. Sankara argues for, what may be called, 
pramága-vyavastha, when he says, “Each pramāņa is valid in ils own sphere 
as cars, cic. One pramipa is not contradicted by another pramdna, because 
Another pramápa gives knowledge only in respect of that object which is 
the proper object of that. pramana." ^ He makes a sharp distinction between 
two spheres — the sphere of duality and the sphere of non-duality. The 
former is the empirical sphere with secular and religious (/aukika and Vaidika) 
activities. In the latter, the duality between the subject and object is transcended. 
It is the sphere of non-action. The Sruti which alfirms “transcendent identity" 
or "non-duality" (paramàrthika advaita) in no way contradicts pratyaksa and 
other pramipas based on pratyaksa, which affirm “empirical duality” and 
vice versa. Sankara, like the Buddhists, draws a sharp distinction between 
two levels of reality and the two corresponding types of pramapas. He says, 
‘Sruti is valid only in the subjects like the relation between agnihotra, cic. 
as the means and their fruits, which are not amenable to pratyksa and other 
means of knowledge. It is not valid in the subjects amenable to pratyaksa 
and other pramaágas." This is because the function of a pramina is 
“apprehension of an object not apprehended before.” He adds, "Even if 
hundreds of srutis say that fire is cold and gives no light, they cannot have 
validity.'''6 


Thus, according to Sankara, pratyaksa and other pramapas converging 
with pratyaksa give us knowledge of the world of plurality. This is the empirical 
truth. ॥ may include the commonsense and the scientific knowledge of the 
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universe. Sankara calls this vydvaharika satya. Sruti denies plurality and asserts 
identity on the transcendent plane. It is transcendent truth — paramarthika 
satya. These two praminas—Sruti on the one hand and pratyaksa and other 
pramànas converging with it on the other, would have contradicted if the 
former were to deny empirical plurality and assert oneness on the empirical 
plane and the latter were to deny transcendent identity and assert plurality 
on the transcendent plane. But neither pratyaksa and other means of empirical 
knowledge nor Sruti and aparoksanubhati, the means of transcendent 
knowledge, transgress their own respective spheres and hence there is no 
possibility of conflict between them. 


IV 


Let us now bring out the philosophical significance and contemporary 
relevance of the doctrine of pramina-vyavasthd. The first point to be noted 
is that the word pramāna need not be understood in the sense of ‘source 
of information or knowledge,’ because, as Popper points out, a source 
of knowledge is also a source of error. If perception is a source of information 
in some cases, it is also a source of error in others. So ‘pramāņa’ must 
be understood not in the causal sense but in the justilicatory sense. Pramd 
is not only a truc and definite cognition (yathartha and niscita or vyavasdydtmaka 
Jüana) but also a justified (pramdnita) cognition. The question “how do you 
know?" is not an enquiry about historical sources or psychological causcs 
of a belief but an enquiry into the reasons or grounds which justify onc's 
claim to know, i.e., one's claim that one's cognition or belief is true. One's 
claim to know cannot be granted only on the ground that onc's cognition 
happens to be truc and that onc is sure of it. The claim to know implies 
the claim that one has grounds or rcasons justifying one's claim that one 
is sure of thc truth of onc's cognition. 


We claim to know truths in different spheres of life such as empirical 
sciences, mathematics, morality, acsthetics, religion. It would be too naive 
and uncritical to assume that a cognition or a knowledge-claim is justilicd 
in all ficlds in the same way. Carvika, for example, accepts pratyaksa as 
the only pramadna and rejects as unreal or non-existing whatever is not 
amenable to pratyaksa. But as the Naiydyikas argue, we can conclude 
non-existence of an object on the ground of its imperceptibilily, provided 
the object is an empirical object, i. c., it is a proper object of perception 
or it is, in principle, perceptible. We conclude that **Hare's horns" do not 
exist on the ground that nobody has scen them. This is correct, because 
hare's horns arc proper objects of perception. But to conclude that Ood 
docs nol exist on the ground that it is not given in sensuous perception 
to anyone, is incorrect, because God is not a proper object of scnsuous 
perception.’ Thus we provide different types of reasons, different justifying 
grounds for different types of beliefs in different spheres of life. This is 
the essence of the doctrine of pramdna-vyavasthd. 
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One of the important functions of Pramana-Sastra or the theory or 
philosophy of knowledge is to delincate different types of reasons, different 
modes of rationality in justifying one's claims to knowledge in different spheres. 
“The task of defining rationality”, says A. J. Ayer, "is precisely the sort 
of task that it is the business of philosophy to undertake."? It is beyond 
the scope of this paper to discuss in details different modes of rationality 
in different spheres. But it scems to me to bc uncontroversial that sensuous 
perception and inference, etc., bascd on it constitute the rationality in the 
matters of empirical fact. But in knowing rightness or wrongness of an action, 
the mode of rationality would be different. 


In the Bhagavadgità, the word 'pramána' appears only twice in III. 
21 and XVI. 24. The verse lIL21 says that common people do whatever 
a great man does. People follow the standard (pramána) set by such a 
man.”° The verse XVI. 24 says, “Let the Scripture be thy authority (pramzna) 
for determining what should be done and what should not be done. Knowing 
what is declared by the rules of the Scripture, thou shouldst do thy work 
in this world. "?! Thus we have here two pramdnas for knowing what should 
and what should not be done. They are (i) the conduct of great, i. c., virtuous 
men; and (ii) the injunctions of the Scripture. 


It should not be thought that the matters are so simple as they appear 
to be. There are further problems and complications. Who is a great man 
(srestha) ? How to recognise a great man? What, if great men differ in 
their conduct? Whose conduct is to be accepted as a standard? About the 
second pramina viz., scriptural testimony, also many questions arise : If 
there are situations where conflicting rules apply, how to decide which one 
is to be applicd ? What, if there is a conflict between the scriptural injunction 
and conscience of a person ? What, if onc decides to follow one's own conscience 
without following cithcr a great man or scripture? Arjuna has raised such 
doubt when he says, “What is the position of those, who neglecting the 
ordinances of the scriptures, offer sacrilices filled with faith ?''?? The general 
answer scems to be that there are two types of persons who neglect the 
scriptural teachings : (i) those who are prompted by desires, and (ii) those 
who are filled with faith or are prompted by conscience. The former do 
not attain cither perfection or happiness or the highest goal. The latter reach 
the. highest good, if they are [rcc from the three gates of hell, viz. lust, 
anger and greed and do what is good for their souls.?? 


This is not the place to discuss in details the mode of rationality involved 
in knowing one’s duty, what should and should not be done, or what is 
right or wrong. But it should be clear that the mode of rationality involved 
in religio-moral sphere is of a different type from that involved in scientific 
sphere. Probably it may be conceded that the type of reasoning involved, 
in deciding one’s duty or what is right or wrong is qualitatively different 
from the one involved in judging scicntific truths. But when it comes to 
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the religio- mystical assertion that ‘God exists’, or ‘Brahinan alone is real’ 
or “Time is unreal’, it is thought that these statements. must be justificd 
in the same way the statements "Lions exist’, or "That is not a real tomato’ 
are justified. The statements in the two sets are treated. in the same way, 
because they make an existential or realily claim. |, however, want to suggest 
that the statements belonging to the two sels are qualitatively different and 
hence are justified by dillerent modes of rationality. The truth or falschood 
of the statements about empirical reality can be verified by sensuous experience. 
But if one wants to find out whether there is God, one will have to live 
a life of purity, austerity, picty and other religious virtues — a totally dilferent 
procedure from verifying a scientific hypothesis.” To find out whether Brahman 
alone is real, one hus to conceive in theoretic consciousness the possibility 
of the subject or the individual self being unreal. To understand the significance 
of the statement “Time is unreal, one has to free oneself [rom the idea 
of a continuous and unending progress which makes tine a devouring tyrant 
of all that is and to realise that time has only practical importance and is 
an unimportant and superficial characteristic of reality.*° 


It must be made clear that the purpose of this discussion is not to assert 
and justify the truth of these religio-mystical statements but to show that 
such an attempt involves a mode of rationality quite different from that of 
science. And this is what is meant by prundna-vyavasthd. 
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THE BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST 
G. S. BEDAGKAR 


Bernard Shaw gave to English literature a new kind of drama. In his 
presentation of life of his times, which he did both in his plays and the 
long prefatory essays which he appended to them, he was so scathing that 
when he described himself as 'a specialist in immoral plays' he was right. 
Influenced as he was by the most stimulating climate of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, it was inevitable that he became a rationalist, socialist 
and an evolutionist. His writings brought out his intellectual arrogance and 
polemic brillance in such a measure that no Indian could have had the temerity 
to suggest that Shaw had any interest in things Indian. This would not have 
been accepted as being consistent with the reputation that he had acquired. 


My intention at this late hour is to make some such suggestion and 
try to point out that it was not at all, casual but part of the Shavian philosophy 
of Creative Evolution. In two of his plays, John Bull’s Other Island and 
Major Darbara his interest seems pretty obvious. In other two plays Man 
and Superman and Back to Methuselah, there are occasional statements that 
come so close to Indian positions that I thought I should place them before 
the readers. 


Major Darbara is available in two versions : Odhams Press in its edition 
of Shaw's Complete Plays (1934) prints the stage version and the Penguins 
print the screen version (1945). In a note attached to the screen version, 
Shaw says: 


“The greater resources of the film;... make 
it possible to take the spectators through the 
great Undershaft factory and industrial colony 
instead of putting them off witha spoken 
description...” 


I would take this version of the play a little more seriously than the 
stage version, as it enables the playwright to express his views more claboratcly. 
It is in this version that we read of the Undershaft family's visit to the 
Jain temple. 


Let me begin with John Dull's Other Island, since it was written earlier. 
There is a curious character in this play who is, rather was clergyman; but 
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because of his uncoventional views he has now been debarred from the church. 
Nevertheless the peasants still continue to show regard to hirn, there is something 
saintly about him. 


When we first meet him he is engaged in what the sociologist Levy-Druhl 
has described as "participation mystique'; he is talking to a grasshopper. 
His queer behaviour has been the result, as he tells us, of a visit to a member 
of his congregation. 


“I heard that a black man was dying, and that the people were afraid 
to go near him. When I went to the place, I found an elderly Hindoo, who 
told me one of those tales of unmerited misfortune, of cruel ill luck, of 
relentless persecution by destiny, which sometimes wither the commonplaces 
of consolation on the lips of a-pricst. But this man did not complain of 
his misfortunes. They were brought upon him, he said, by sins committed 
in a former existence. Then without a word of comfort, he died with a 
clear-eyed resignation that my most earnest exhortations have rarely produced 
in a Christian, and left me sitting there by his bedside with the mystery 
of this world suddenly revealed to me." 


When asked what the mystery of the world was, Father Keegan continues: 


“Th 


is world is, Sir, very clearly a place of torment and penance, a place 
where the fool flourishes and the good and the wise are hated and persecuted, 
a place where men and women torture onc another in the name of Jove....”’ 


This way a list of sorrows and sufferings follows. Father Keegan concludes : 


“Now Sir, there is only one place of horror and torment known to my 
religion, and that place is hell. Therefore it is plain to me that this carth 
of ours must be hell and that we are all here, as the Indian revcalcd to 
me — perhaps he was sent to reveal this to me — to expiate crimes committed 
by us in a former existence.” 


To the mind of an cvolutionist like Shaw this explanation of evil would 
not have appeared far-fetched. Like the Hindus or Jains he too would like 
Time to extend itself beyond death to another life-time. He has made a 
suggestion in Back to Methusciah that the normal span of human life should 
extend to 200 years, otherwise all the wisdom man has gained till his seventieth 
year is buricd with him in his grave. Rebirth according to the Indians wastes 
nothing and Gita in XV, Verse 8 tells how the spirit carries with it all the 
impressions that it has collected in a certain body to another to which it 
gocs after the death of the first body. There is continuity in life which is 
maintained through rebirth. Jain and Buddhist literary writings are full of 
stories that have carefully preserved the graph of the progress and regress 
through which an individual has to pass in his journey to perfection. 
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In Major Barbara we arc taken to a Jain temple in a village in England 
where Andrew Undershaft's armament factory — the factory of death, as 
his daughter Barbara terms it — is located. Hc has invited his family, wife, 
two daughters, son and two sons-in-law-to-be to visit it and during the visit 
the party comes to a large square, where they sce a cluster of churches 
and temples in various styles of architecture, one of them is a Jain temple. 
Mr. Undershaft boasts that it is a reproduction of the most famous one in 
the world and Darbara is greatly impressed : 


How utterly beautiful : Perfect peace : 
Perfect beauty : I think I shall become a Jain. 
What God is it ? 


Undershaft tells her that it is not a God, ‘It is really a symbol.’ He 
wanted a temple like this since he visited it in India. He offered the most 
generous wages to the people whose business was to build temples and make 
idols. He brought them to England for the construction work. They made 
these exquisite idols. After all the factory always had a large supply of gun 
metal waste. 


Sometimes when my nerves are overwrought, I come here and sit for 
an hour before the shrine while a priest recites prayers in a language of 
which I don't understand one word. It soothes me as nothing clse does. 
This Jain religion is far ahead of anything we have in the West. 


Shaw should very much share these feclings of Andrew Undershaft. In 
his own personality, it is possible to discover a Jain or Hindu streak. By 
nature abstemious like a Jain, Shaw was a vegctarian, a non-smoker and 
a teetotaller though not exactly moderate with regard to women. Nevertheless, 
he is on record to have said that he would accept an invitation to speak 
to a socialist audience rather than go to spend an evening with a charming 
young lady. 


In Apple Cart which is a play written much later, 1929, Shaw explains 
with the wisdom that he has gained after many years of experience of friendship 
with women, how ideal relationship betwecn a man, married or unmarricd, 
and his female friend should be. King Magnus is saying this to his friend, 
Orinthia who has bcen complaining that she is being taken by the King only 
as 'a diversion'. The royal explanation is : 


"Do not let us fall into the common mistake of expecting to become 
one flesh and one spirit. Every star has its own orbit; and between it and 
its nearest ncighbour there is not only a powerful attraction but an infinite 
distance. When the attraction becomes stronger than the distance, the two 
do not embrace : thcy crash in ruin. We two also have our orbits, and 
we must keep an infinite distance between us to avoid a disastrous collison. 
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Keeping our distance is the whole secret of good manners, and without good 
manners human socicty is intolerable and impossible.” 


This.Shavian explanation in Shakespearean imagery should remind students 
of Shaw of his relations with the famous actress, Ellen Terry. Their love 
was only on paper. These words neatly sum up the Indian, Hindu as well 
as Jain, attitude of non-attachment. Our favourite image is of a drop of 
water on a lotus leaf. 


Andrew Undershaft's reply to his daughter's query, ‘What god is that’ 
is that it is only a symbol and this should call for some comment. Shaw 
described himself as an atheist, quite emphatically in his early days, but later 
when he was asked about his position he replied that the Life Force that 
operated in everyone was the symbolic presence of Cod. His preference for 
Jain religion seems 10 have come from the fact that it is an atheistic religion 
though through a symbol Jains prayed for the peace of mind, in temples 
raised for it. This is largely obtained through the beauty of the structure 
and of the idol. Shaw must have also been impressed by the aesthetic side 
of the worship. 


Man and Superman and Back to Mcthusclah contain passages that come 
very close to Indian position. Shaw's philosophy of Crcative Evolution, which 
he expounds in the following passage from Man and Superman, runs thus: 


“I tell you that as long as I can conceive something better than myself, 
I cannot be easy unless I am striving to bring it inlo existence or clearing 
the way for it. That is the law of my life. That is the working within me 
of life's incessant aspiration to highter organisation, wider, deeper, intenser 
'self-consciousness and clearer sclf-understanding. It was the supremacy of 
this purpose that reduced love for me to mere pleasure of a moment, art 
for me to the mere schooling of my facully, religion for me to a mere 
excuse for laziness, since it had sct up a god who looked at the world 
and saw that it was good, against the instinct in me thal saw that it could 
be improved.” 


This can easily be placed by the side of what Bhagavadgità says in Chapter 
VI, verses 40 to 45. I quote from Juan Mascaro's translation (Penguin) : 


Neither in this world nor in the world to come does ever this man 
pass away; for the man who does the good, my son, never treads the path 
of death. 


He dwells for innumerable ycars in the hcaven of those who did good; 
then this man who failed in Yoga is born again in the house of the good 
and the great. 


He may even be born into a family of Yogis, where the wisdom of 
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Yoga shines; but to be born in such a family is a rare event in this world. 


And he begins his new life with the wisdom of a former life; and he 
begins to strive again, ever onwards towards perfection. 


Because his former yearning and struggle irresistibly carries him onwards, 
and even he who merely yearns for Yoga gocs beyond the words of books. 


And thus the Yogi ever-striving, and with soul pure from sin, attains 
perfection through many lives and reaches the End Supreme. 


This can easily be considered to be an Indian version of Creative Evolution. 


Another striking example to illustrate the close parallel between the Shavian 
thought and Indian can be noticed in the following two passages, the first 
from Man and Superman and the second from Gita Ill, 35. 


This is the true joy of life, the being used for a purpose recognised 
by yourself as a mighty one, the being thoroughly worn out before you are 
thrown on the scrap heap; the being a force of nature instead of a selfish 
little clod of ailment and grievances complaining that the world will not devote 
itsclf to making you happy. And also the real tragedy in life is the being 
used by personally minded men for purposes which you recognise to be 
base. 


Juan Mascaro translates : 


And do thy duty, even if it be humble, rather than another's even if 
it be great. To die in one's duty is life : to live in anothet's is death. 


The general feeling of dissatisfaction with the human body and bodily 
pleasures that characterise Indian view, especially Jain, can also be noticed 
in Shaw's Back to Methusclah — as far as thought can reach, the last play 
in the group. Shaw here describes a fanciful stage in the growth of life when 
human beings are born out of eggs when they arc around sixteen years of 
age and in a few ycars' time, the newly born children start losing interest 
in literature and fine arts. Thcy are cosidered by thc ancients as childish 
trivialities. Shaw has always shown this type of uncharitable disposition to 
expressions of creative imagination. He would rather mature-minded persons 
spend thcir time in contemplation. At the stage of the Ancients sex distinction 
disappears, even their clothes have become unisexual. Occasionally they may 
come into the world of the younger humans but they don’t live with them. 
They go into forest and like the ancient Hindu ysis or Jain sadhus and sidhvis 
they live a life of contemplation. 


` In the same play Shaw presents the final stage in man’s evolution. Lilith 
who for Shaw symbolizes the Life Principle visualizes human beings 
after passing a million goals.... press on to the 
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goal of redemption from the flesh, to the vortex 
free from matter, to the whirlpool in pure 
intelligence. 


Hindus too have a similar peep into the future. They would not want 
the human body to disappear altogether but merge itself completely with 
the soul and eliminate duality that had vexed both the Body and Soul all 
through. A completely integrated personality is the final goal and Gitd conveys 
it through the image of the mysterious Agvattha tree. 


On many counts then, such as the nature and existence of god, Life 
Force and its contribution to the evolutionary march of man, rebirth and 
its importance to the evolutionary process, ctc., Shaw and India should find 
themselves considerably close to cach other. I should imagine that Shaw has 
worked out his ‘passage to India’ much more effectively than E. M. Forster. 
Perhaps Rudyard Kipling's Ballad of East and West can describe this peculiar 
relationship adequately : 


Oh, East is East and West is West and never the 
twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God's 
great Judgment Scat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, 
Breed nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though 
they come from the ends of the earth ! 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR : 
ANCIENT INDIAN APPROACH 


SAROJA BIIATE 


The history of the development of the scientific thought in the world 
shows that all knowledge was put to test beforc it was accepted by people. 
Every branch of knowledge has, in fact, to stand thc test of time. This tendency 
to critically judge the worth of every piece of knowledge is characteristic 
of ancient Indian academics. It is recorded in ancient texts dealing with different 
systems of learning. It is interesting to note that the ancient Indian grammarians 
were always vexed with the question of the utility of the science of grammar. 
Thcy tried to reply the question in their own way and saw to it that the 
study of the grammar survived the objections raised against its utility. It 
is more striking to note how frankly and faithfully these great grammarians 
faced the trial to which their discipline was put. Since the ancient Indian 
grammatical tradition represents the starting point of the history of the 
development of grammatical speculations in the world, the study of the Indian 
grammarians' approach to grammar as a Science has a relevance for the 
modern student of Linguistics. An attempt is made in what follows to sce 
how the ancient Indian grammarians viewed their own discipline with respect 
to its worth as a branch of knowledge. 


Even a glimpse of the world history of science reveals that since the 
beginning religion served as a fountain-head of a number of systems of 
knowledge. The science of language, which was onc of the foremost sciences 
that were born in India arose out of the need to protect the sacred language 
of the Vedas. The aim of this foremost grammar was to guard the Vedic 
language against contamination and maintain its purity. It was not aimed at 
the correct understanding of the language with a vicw to properly using it. 
This Vedánga grammar which pioneered all grammatical activity served a 
religious rather than a secular purpose. Although Panini’s grammar, the oldest 
available grammar of Sanskrit is traditionally believed to be a Vedarga, it 
can hardly claim the position of a Vedànga with merely three hundred out 
of four thousand rules being devoted to the description of the Vedic language. 


There must have been, therefore, another Veddaga grammar prior to 
Pinini's grammar which is lost to us. 


Pànini's grammar is the first available complete grammar of the Sanskirt 
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language. It evinces a purely secular character. Although Panini did not explicitly 
mention the aim of his grammar, it must have been the correct understanding 
of the language leading to its proper use, as it is clear from his description 
of the linguistic behaviour to its minutest details. His student can easily feel 
the close intimacy between the grammar and the language so finely depicted 
in his Astadhyáyr. It is, indeed, this intimacy which dominated all the linguistic 
activity throughout the post-Pininian history of Sanskrit literature where the 
language is found happily wedded to the grammar. A closer look at the 
Astadhyayi reveals, however, that the fundamental aim of the grammar, so 
well recognised and maintained by Pànini was superseded by another aim 
which was the requirement of the ancient educational system of India. Since 
all knowledge was orally transmitted, it had to bc epitomised and formulated 
in a system based on mnemonic principles. Panini succumbed to this aim 
and presented his grammatical observations in the form of sütras, i.e. short, 
pithy sentences. Both the grammar and the language, which were as though 
made for each other in Pànini's grammar, were harnessed together lo serve 
the cause of brevity. The close amity between the language and the grammer 
thus remained an undercurrent in his grammar as a result of which it became 
accessible to those alone who were already acquainted not only with the 
language but also with the essentials of its grammar. The aim of this foremost 
grammar of the Sanskrit language then was not to teach the language, but 
rather to recaptiulate and present in the most succinct form the fundamental 
principles of its behaviour. 


Although Panini did not announce any sacred purpose for his grammar, 
his followers did. Kityayana, the first available commentator of Pànini opens 
his exegesis with the declaration that the study of the grammar is mcant 
for dharmaniyama, ‘restriction with regard to religious merit.’ Katyayana argues 
that since the words, their meanings and their mutual relations are already 
established by usage, what remains to be achieved by the grammar is merit.! 
While making Katydyana’s stand more explicit, Patafijali, the author of the 
Vyàkarapamahàbhàsya enumerates as many as five purposes of grammar, 
the first three among which have a religious bearing.” The reason behind 
the urgency felt by both, Katydyana and Patarijali, to attach a sacred significance 
to the study of grammar is not far to seek. Through this sanctification they 
both perhaps wanted to ensure the inclusion of grammar into the curriculum 
of their time. The very fact that Patafijali feels it expedient to hammer out 
the uscfulness of the study of grammar by quoting as many as thirtcen citations? 
is enough to reveal that during his time the utility of the study of grammar 
was questioned. Due to the dwindling faith in the grammar, its study had 
received a setback. It was, therefore, the need of the time to shield the 
grammar by means of a. sacred halo. The opinion of a common student 
about the study of grammar is clearly echoed by Patafijali in the following 
words : 
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वेदान्नो वैदिका: शब्दा: सिद्धा लोकाच लौकिका: किमर्थमध्येयं व्याकरणम्‌ 14 


"For us the Vedic words are already established by the Vedas and the 
words in the ordinary life are established by usage; why then should we 
study grammar ? 


At another place Pataüjali observes, 
दृश्यन्ते हि कृतप्रयत्नाश्राप्रवीणा: अकृतप्रयत्नाश्च प्रवीणा: 1° 


"Those who make special efforts (to acquire proficiency in language) 
are seen non-proficient, whereas those who do not make any special efforts 
are seen proficient (in language). 


Patafijali thus rules out the necessity of the study of grammar in order 
to acquire language proficiency. However, the sum and substance of his elaborate 
discussion on the purpose of grammar consists in the proper use of language. 
He goes io the extent of linking the study of grammar with personality 
development and thereby with the success in life. ‘Nonetheless he is, in 
his heart of hearts, convinced of the superiority of usage over the grammar. 
He openly admits, in spite of his loyalty to the science of grammar, thal 
the sistas ‘the learned’ are a higher authority on the language than its grammar. 
The story of the grammarian and the charioteer narrated by Patañjali in 
which the grammarian is defeated by the charioteer due to his lack of the 
knowledge of usage clearly points out his respect for the usage which has 
un upper hand in solving linguistic problems." One must appreciate Patanjali's 
frankness in striking at the very root of the issue. He is bold enough to 
record the direct attack by the opponent on grammar in the following words: 


यदि तर्हि शिष्टाः शब्देषु प्रमाणं किमष्टाध्याय्या क्रियते 18 
If the learned are the authority in words, what is the usc of AstidhyayT? 
Pat offers a reply : 
शिष्टपरिज्ञानार्था अष्टाध्यायी । 


"The Astīdhyāyī serves as an aid in recognising who Sisfas are.’ Going 
a step further he admits that the Asfadhyaj7 serves a purpose only for the 
slow-witted;? the learned can do without it. 


Thus while on the one hand Patañjali tries to guard each and every 
single letter of the Astadhydy7 by declaring it as meaningful,'° on the other, 
he agrees to the secondary position enjoyed by grammar in the process of 
language understanding. 


This ambivalence is more distinct in the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari who 
makes morc explicit whatever is implicit in the Mahabhasya. While endorsing 
Patafjali’s views on grammar Bhartrhari describes it as avidvd, a system of 
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knowledge meant for the ignorant.!! After extolling grammar to the extent 


of describing as nothing short of brahmavidyà in the first Kanda? of the 
Vakyapadiya, Bhartrhari criticizes its role in understanding the language by 
making a few observations about the shortcomings of the grammar in the 
third Kanda. 


At several places Bhartrhari reiterates Patafijali’s remark that the grammar 
is a anvakhyana 'subscquent exposition’ of the language. Although it is 
responsible in moulding the language into a system, it can never cross the 
boundaries of the language. 


Even though Panini’s grammar provides a generative mechanism for the 
language, Patarijali and subsequently Dhartrhari have curbed the gencrative 
power of the grammar by arguing that the grammar has to generate only 
those words which are found in the usage.!* In fact, Pataüjali openly makes 
fun of those who look at the grammar as a gencrative mechanism. The 
grammarians often put forth the argument of abhidhàna, ‘expression in the 
usage’ to check the movements of the grammar. Thus quite a few words 
derived by the rules of the grammar arc rejected by Pataüjali on the ground 
of anabhidhàna, ‘non-usage’. 


Bhartrhari draws attention of the student of the grammar to another striking 
feature, namely, its fictional character. According to him the science of grammar 
is nothing but a body of postulates far removed from reality. Although its 
goal is fixed, the roads leading to this goal are many. The grammatical 
elements are nothing but fictions, creations of mind. They do not exist beyond 
the realm of grammar. Bhartrhari is critical about the ad hoc character of 
the grammatical operations. Because of this imaginative character the value 
of the grammar as a Science is put to stake. 


Following Pataiijali, Bhartrhari describes that the grammar is meant only 
for the ignorant. It is indeed an eye for the blind; but for those who can 
sec it serves no purpose. Thus Bhartrhari compares the grammar with medicine 
which has a utility only when there is some disorder. Just as medicine is 
not needed for a healthy man, the grammar is of no use for a learned person. 
Even to him who makes use of the grammar, Dhartrhari gives a note of 
caution. According to him too much reliance on the grammar may lead to 
disaster. He awakens the students to the pitfalls on the path of the grammar. 


Finally, Bhartrhari draws attention to the intrinsic incompetence of the 
grammar and argues that the grammar has no adequate mechanism to describe 
a linguistic fact in its entirety. It may be, for instance, that a certain object 
is expressed in a word in the masculine gender; it cannot, however, point 
out whether it is animate or inanimate.'® 


The foregoing observations clearly show the candidness with which the 
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ancient Indian grammarians describe the nature and limitations of the science 
of grammar. They openly accepted its intrinsic deficiencies. However this 
inadequacy is, according to Bhartrhari, duc to the inherent weakness of the 
language in describing reality. A casual glance at the Vakyapadiya reveals 
that here Bhartrhari puts forth an argument, for the limitation of the language 
in representing reality which further 10905 to the limitations of the Science 
of grammar. 


Notes and References 


1. The Vydkaranamahdbhadsya of Pataüjali : Paspasahnika, ed. S. D. Joshi, 
J. A. F. Roodbergen; PCASS, Class C, No. 15, Pune 1986, p. 3 : सिद्धे 
शब्दार्थसम्बन्धे ॥३॥, p. 25 : लोकतोऽर्थप्रयुक्ते शब्दप्रयोगे शास्त्रेण धर्मनियम : ॥४॥ Both these 
Varttika statements together mean, “When the words, their meanings and 
their mutual relations are already established by the usage of the pcople, 
restriction with reference to religious merit is laid down by the science 
of grammar.' 


2. Ibid. p. 6 : रक्षोहागमलघ्वसंदेहा प्रयोजनम्‌ ‘Preservation (of Veda), adaptation 
(of a Vedic mantra to suit the ritual requirement), dgama (tradition), 
economy and absence of ambiguity are the purposes (of the study of 
grammar)'. 


Ibid. p. 8, lines 22-25. 
Ibid. p. 16. 
Ibid. p. 3. 
Ibid. p. 9. 


ARN uml dem 


यस्तु प्रयुङ्कते कुशलो विशेषे शब्दान्‌ यथाक्द्‌ व्यवहारकाले | 
सोऽनन्तमाप्नोति जयं परत्र वाग्योगविद्‌ दुष्यति चापशब्दै : ॥ 


‘He who being expert in the matter of specific (use of words) makes 
proper use ‘of words as demanded by the occasion at the time of 
communication obtains endless victory in the other world. However, by 
the use of incorrect words he incurs sin.’ 


7. Sce The Vyàkarapamahàbhàsya of Patafijali, cd. (1st ed.) F. Kiclhom, 
3rd ed. K. V. Abhyankar, Vol. I, Poona, 1962, p. 488. 


8. ibid. Vol. III (1972), p. 174. 


9. ibid. Vol. I. p. 208, व्याकरणं नामेयमुत्तरा विद्या, ‘Grammar is the science to 
be taught later.’ 


10. Ibid. p. 39. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
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Word Index to The Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari together with the Complete 
Text, ed. Saroja Bhate and Yashodhara Kar, Eastern Book Linkers, 
Delhi, 1992, III. 14.98. 


वृत्ति वर्तयतामेवमबुधप्रतिपत्तये | 
भिन्नाः संबोधनोपाया: पुरुपेष्वनवस्थिता: ॥ 
Sce also III. 14.95, 0.233. 


After describing the word-clement as Brahman in the very first verse, 
Bhartrhari is all in praise of grammar as the science leading to the 
attainment of Sabdabrahman. Sce the Vakyapadiya 1.11-22, 158 and 
159. 


See the Vakyapadiya Jl. 170, 231, 451; III.14.72, 268, 271 etc. 
Ibid. 11I.34.561. 

प्रयुक्तानां हि शब्दानां शास्त्रेणानुगम: सताम्‌ । 

Ibid. 1.75. 


भिन्नं दर्शनमाश्रित्य व्यवहारो5नुगम्यते | 
तत्र यन्मुख्यमेकेषां तत्रान्येषां विपर्ययः ॥ 


Sce also II. 170, 174. 
Ibid. 11.14.80. 


शास्त्रदृष्टिस्तु शास्त्रस्य प्राप्तिमात्रे$प्यनिश्चिते । 
युज्यते प्रत्यवायेन शास्त्रं चक्षुरपश्यताम्‌ ॥ 


Sce the note 16 above. 


This is implied in the verses describing the expression of the grammatical 
purusa by a suffix in the Vakyapadiya 10.10.2,3. 


: THE ABDUCTION OF SITÀ 
SADASIIIV A. DANGE 


One of the most thrilling incidents in the Rdmdyana, or, rather, the 
Ràma-story, is the abduction of Siti by Ravana. The Ramayana of Valmiki, 
which is only one version of the Ramdyana story, has the episode as follows : 
On learning about the insult of his sister, Sarpanakha, Ràvana decides to 
abduct Sita. It appears that he got the clue of the plan to abduct Siti from 
Akampana, who tells Ravana that Rima, being very much attached to Sita 
would die a natural death in the absence of Sita; hence, it would be wise 
to abduct Sita (Aranyakinda 31.31-32). Ràvana, then, goes to Mirica and 
asks him to execute the plan. Mirica docs not agree, remembering how he 
was thrown into the ocean by Rima at the earlier occasion. But, ultimately 
he agrees. Ravana unfolds the whole plan, also indicating how Rama, Laksmana 
and Siti would behave. He says, “O Mirica, on secing you prancing as the 
golden deer, Siti will urge Rima to catch you and bring you (the deer) 
to her. Rama would run after you. You should take him in the depth of 
the forest; and, as he shoots you, you should give out the call for help 
calling the names of Sità and Laksmana. On hearing that, Siti would send 
Laksmana after the call, being afraid that Rama is in danger. When Sità 
is rendered thus alone, I shall carry her away.” (Ib.40.17-22). He also promises 
Marica that he would give him half of his kingdom (Ib.23). In the subsequent 
chapters, we are told that Marica is brought to the vicinity of the cottage 
of Rama by Ravana. Siti sees the gold-backed deer and says that Rima 
should fetch it for her; and she would bc glad to play with him in the 
forest-cottage, and would take him to Ayodhyà later on; that, if the deer 
is unable to be caught alive, he should bc killed, so that his hide would 
be a unique gain. (Ib. 42.1-20). Rüma is convinced by the plea of Sità, 
due to love for her. He instructs Laksmana to take care of Sita, and runs 
after the deer. Deep in the forest, he shoots the deer, who releases the 
loud cry, *'O Sita, O Laksmana,’’. Being urged by Siti, Laksmana runs away 
to the forest. Ravana comes on the scene. (Ib. 44-46). 


These two accounts would show that the main characters of the Ranayana 
are behaving exactly as the villain has told his accomplice, Marica. The fact 
seems, however, to be that the story was already very popular in the period 
of Valmiki, and the poct’s depiction of Ravana explaining the plan of the 
plot to Mirica was based on this already popular episode. Otherwise, we 
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would have to belicve that the main characters were puppets in the hands 
of the villain, which is hardly acceptable ! That the Rama-story was fluid 
is clear from the fact that Vàlmiki's version and details are not followed 
exactly in the Hindu tradition itself. Thus, for example, the Mahabharata 
(Mb.) has it, that Ravana came to the forest-resort of Rima with his head 
tonsured, taking a kupga and tridanda (Mb. Vana. 278.16 yatir bhütva mundah 
kundi tridanda-dhrk), while the Ram. has it that he came wearing a fine 
tawny-coloured cloak, having an umbrella, with sandals in his fect, sporting 
a pigtail (Sikhi, a kamandalu and a staff slung to his shoulder (Ram. Aranya. 
46.1-3). The Ram. does not speak of Mirica staying nearabout the Janasthana; 
it speaks of the d¢rama of Mirica to be somewhere beyond the sea. Mirica 
stays there as a hermit subsisting on frugal rations, though he welcomes 
Ravana to a good meal (Ram. loc. cit. 25.37-40). The Mb., however, mentions 
the hermitage of Mirica at Gokarna (loc. cit. 277.56); and he treats Ravana 
with food prepared from flesh (maàrisaudana). Ram. has Ravana as characterized 
with his chariot drawn by donkeys having faces like ghosts (loc. cit. 34. 
Iff) and he enters the forest where Ràma has his cottage with this typical 
chariot, which is able to move in the sky and everywhere,' a point rather 
unbelievable, and discarded by Mb. One would expect him to take his air-car, 
Puspaka, as we have it in the Jain versions. Some such details are enough 
to show that Vàlmiki's Ràma-story was not his own; it was a fluid popular 
narration, though hc is credited with having ''composed" the Ramayana, 
which means, in metrical form. The Ramdyana that gocs on the name of 
Valmiki clearly mentions that he later composed it in the ‘sloka’ metre, the 
first narrator being Narada; then he was advised by Brahma himself to narrate 
the story of Rima in his new metre (Rim. Bala. Canto I and Il). In the 
earliest mention it was simply called Ramakathd (loc. cit. xx.2.36 kuru 
Ràmakathàm punyam). As itis a Katha, claborated later, many mythical elements 
are added to the original historical facts. As such, sticking to the episode 
of abduction, the facts sccm to be as follows (taking a clue from the Ram. 
of Valmiki) : 


Ravana was concerned about the destruction of his power in the Janasthana. 
He was also worried about the punishment meted out to his sister Sarpanakha, 
who, according to a plan, was sent to entice Rima and Laksmana, but failed. 
Ravana, then, took advice from Akampana who suggested 10 him to abduct 
918, so that Rima would automatically get extinct. So, the main plan was 
to do away with Rima and Laksmana; and the abduction of Sità was only 
secondary to this aim. As such, the proposal of Ravana to 915, that she 
should be his wife ctc., and the advances to her are to be taken as a ploy 
to insult Rima, rather than the lust of Ravana. This is clear from the fact 
that he never actually molested Sita even though she was in his full control, 
once in Lanka. This thread of the account is very important, though sublle; 
and it can be said to be a faint suggestion for Siti being shown as actually 
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Ràvana's own daughter, in certain non-Hindu traditions.? As it was impossible 
for Ravana to kill, or vanquish Rima, or Laksmana, in a face-to-face fight, 
he hatched a plan to deccive them. For this Ravana came in the guise of 
a recluse, as is mentioned above. The variation from $ikhr to mundi (at 
Ram. and Mb. respectively)? shows probably the influence of Buddhistic customs 
at the period when the text of Mb. was formulated. The guise of the decr 
on the part of Marica and the mention of the all-direction-moving chariot 
of Ràvana have to be taken only as mythical clements. Now, we come to 
the actual abduction. 


The Ram. states that Ravana had a good talk with Sita, who was beguiled 
by his ascetic appearance, prior to his proposal of taking her as wife. When 
she refused, and was about to enter the cottage, he is said to have assumed 
a huge form, after clapping onc of his palms with the other (Aranya, 49.1 
haste hastam samáhatya cakdra sumahad vapuh). This is as mythical as the 
all-moving chariot with the ghost-faced donkeys, worked on the basis of 
the metaphor of a raksasa on the human Ravana, with a tinge of magic. 
The Ram. and Mb. are onc in saying that Siti was alone in the cottage; 
also that Ravana rushed towards Siti and even followed her into the cottage. 
He took her by her hair and dragged her out (Ram. loc. cit. 16-17; 17d 
abhigamya... Jagràha ravagah sitàm... murdhajesu karena sah; Mb. Vana. 278.41 
iti tam samábhásya pravivcsa á$ramam tatah; 42 tam abhidrutya susronim 
ravanah pratyasedhayat). An interesting point is to be noted. According to 
the Ram. and Mb. which are generally followed by the later tradition Rima 
goes after the deer leaving Sita in the care of Laksmana. However, Laksmana 
is not scen in the picture according to a variation of the episode. Thus, 
Bhisa keeps Laksmana out of the cottage already, as he is said to have 
gone to receive the ku/apati. Again, Ravana docs not take the help of Marica 
10 beguile Rima. He comes himself and creates the deer with his magic. 
Would this indicate a slightly different version of the abduction (and the 
Rama-story, for that matter ?), current in folk-tradition at that period, which 
overlaps that of the Mb., which itself shows slight variations from the Ram. 
in certain details, as we have noted above ? This is the case with the Jain 
version of Puspadanta also. (Ramayana 72.31). There, having asked Marica 
to take away Rama in the form of a deer, Ravana himself approaches Sita, 
the wonderful deer going along with him prancing before him, in the guise 
of Rima (cf. Indra approaching Ahalyà in the guise of her husband, Gautama,” 
or Visnu approaching TulastT in the form of her husband Sankhacüda).* Laksmana 
is not on the scene at all. Ravana (= Rama) tells Siti, “O beloved, look ! 
I have brought the deer for you (Ib. 5, apum maye haripa-poyayam). Bad 
days have gone; sec the (puspaka ?) air-car. (savimàpam sibiydsamam). ” 
Beguiled completely, Siti sits in the air-car; and she is taken to Lanka, though 
she was told to be heading for Ayodhya. One should not ask the question. 
"How did Siti not ask Rima (here Ravana in essence) as to how the air-car 
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came into his possession.” In reality, the air-car puspaka was in the possession 
of Ravana prior to his "defeat by Rima; and, here, Rima had gone only 
to fetch the deer, and not to defeat Rávana directly. It is difficult to account 
for the guise of Rima on the part of Ravana, and not of a recluse, in this 
Jain version. Probably, a recluse might have been misinterpreted as a Jain 
monk himself, in spite of the difference in the colour of the cloak. It is 
also not improbable, that to show a Hindu recluse in the Jain work would 
have been objectionable. 


The patterns in the account of abduction are as follows : 


1. Rama runs after a unique decr on the desire of Sita. Laksmana 
is on the scene; but taken away craftily. 


2. Laksmana is not at all on the scene (Bhisa; Puspadauta). 
3. Mürica is on the scene, and is killed by Rama. 


4. Mirica is not on the scene (315590); he is on the scene, 
but, it is not clear if he is killed; he appears on the scene 
just to take Rama away; (and probably vanishes in the 
forest, having led Rama into its depth). 


On studying the details apparently contradictory to cach other, (1 contradicts 
2;3 contradicts 4), what remains is as follows : 


I. Rama was beguiled not by any Marica who took the guise 
of a decr, or was a rdksasa. He was softened by love 
towards Siti. It was natural for a woman to desire something 
that charmed her. It was wrong for Rima to hasten to 
fulfil his wife’s such desire. To wipe this fault in the character 
of Rima, the myth of Mirica was invented. Without this 
mythical innovation, Rima would have been squarely held 
responsible for the whole catastrophe. So, he was shown 
as being deccived. 


2. The mythical innovation regarding Marica is helpful also 
in taking Laksmana away (by the cry of help: in the voice 
of Rama) in the accounts that have Laksmana on the scene. 


3. However, Marica is present except for Bhisa; and, shorn 
of the mythical element of his disguise, he appears to have 
served as a watch-dog for Ravana, keeping a constant watch 
on the cottage. It is more probable that Marica helped Ravana 
in ushering a beautiful deer in the vicinity of the cottage. 
The clue is in the Jain version, where Ravana himself brings 
a deer along with him, only to show to Sita. Having ushered 
the deer, and having taken Ramu out of sight, he gave 
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the call for help to take Laksmana also away, imitating 
the voice of Rima. 


It may be noted, that in all these accounts, where Laksmana is shown 
to be on the scene, he never controls the actions of Sita in view of his 
departure to help Rima. In another popular version, current in Maharashtra, 
Laksmana is said to have drawn a line restricting Siti to be within it. This 
detail does not appear till the sixteenth century A. D. Kālidāsa docs not 
mention it. The Purdpas do not mention it. The Campu Ramayana ascribed 
to Bhoja (Tenth century A. D.) does not speak of it. Even the Ramacaritamdnasa 
of Tulasi (sixteenth century) docs not mention it. Now, as the mythical guise 
of a deer on the part of Mirica was to absolve Rima of the fault of extra 
attachment to his wife, the “line of Laksmana" was innovated to show Sita 
(and a woman in general, at that period) to be controlled by man; and even 
then, she commits a fault. This is to lay the whole burden of the later calamity 
on her head, completely absolving the two males of the tragedy of abduction. 


Notes and References 


1. Ram. Aranya. 35.6 Kaficanam ratham àdàya kdmagam ratnabhüsitam 
pisàcavadanairyuktam kharaih kanakabhasanaih. 


Ww 


The That Ramakcin; also the Jain. 


3. Ram. loc. cit. 46.2, abhicakrima vaidchim parivrajakarüpadhrk 46.3 
Slagpa-kàsaya-samvitah Sikhi Chatri upanahi. Hc is also said to be brà/umana, 
atithi, dvijati, Ib. 32; 34; 47, which may not all go together in a person. 


4. Cf. Ch. 47 where she tells all details about herself and of Rima, including 
how the latter had to come to the forest duc to Kaikeyi. 


5. This account occurs as early as the Vedic period - Sat. Br. Ul. 3.4. 
18-19. Jaiminiya Br. 1.79 and is popular later. 


6. Brahmavaivarta p. I. 21. 1-24. In another place (Skanda Purana 
11.4.21.8-24) Vrndà is said to be the wife of the demon Jalandhara, and 
Visnu seduces her in the demon's disguise. These episodes cannot be 
taken as real. A mythical principle in involved here. It is that, to defeat 
a valiant person, his wife's chastity should be spoilt. For discussion on 
this point see Dange, Sadashiv A., Purakathármicà Artha - Vida dni Vivecana 
(Marathi), Continental Prakigana, Pune, 1993, ‘Renuka.’ 


FACETS OF SITA-STORY 
SINDHU S. DANGE 


Sila is as indispensable a character in the Ramayana as Rima, the hero 
of the Kavya. Here it is proposed to deal with some facets of the character 
of Siti as well as of her story, as seen in the Ramdyana as also in some 
other works and traditions. 


To begin with, the sudden gain of Sita by Janaka sounds interesting as 
he is said to get her when he was ploughing the land.! The Padma P. says 
that Sita was born from the furrows, when king Janaka from Mithila ploughed 
the field. Janaka is named Siradhvaja and Siraketu.? Though not mentioned, 
it is to be understood that the ploughing undertaken by Janaka was for the 
sake of preparing an altar for the sacrifice. Thus, after the opening sacrifice 
(prayanijya-isti), the sacrificer is required to undertake ploughing and also 
planting the seeds. This is to restore Prajàpati, who having created creatures 
became disjointed. Restoring Prajàpati, who is said 10 be the sacrifice and 
thus Agni, is symbolically identified with the building up of the fire-altar.? 
Thus the sacrificer yoking a plough and planting the seeds is said to heal 
and supply Agni-Prajipati with food, as was done by the gods in ancient 
times.* The Sat.Br.3 (VII. 2.2.2) here says that the plough sira is the same 
as scra {sa+ird i. c. with food.) 


The sudden gain of Sità by Janaka is thus from the sacrificial context. 
In the Thai Ramdyana named Ramakcin, Siti is said to be the daughter 
of Ravana, abandoned by him through Bibhisana in a jar, on hearing from 
the forctellers future destruction of himself and of Lanka at the hands of 
Sita. Later on the jar is suid to have been found by Janaka, which hc keeps 
underneath the earth for sixtcen ycars, as he is praclising penance and thereafter 
finds the same by digging the carth with a plough. The Skanda P. (1L.1.3.22) 
mentions that king Akàsa, the son of Mitravarman, while tilling the sacrificial 
ground with a golden plough finds a girl, whom he names Padmini and later 
marries her to Srinivisa. The custom of sowing the seeds though not of 
ploughing is marked in the famous car-fcstival of Lord Jagannàtha. A 
forest-sacrifice (Vanaydga) is performed before the construction of the chariots 
of the gods. Before three or five days of the forcst-sacrificc, there is ritual 
of sowing the seeds (Ankurdropana) of five types viz. yava (barley), sali 
(paddy), mudga (green beans), masa (black beans) and t/a (sesamum), in 
the containers like Sardva and palikd, towards the north-cast direction of 
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the ya/fasald (sacrificial pavilion). When the seeds germinate, they are offered 
to the deities before the homa begins.® 


In this context it is worthwhile to note the birth of Dhrstadyumna and 
Draupadi from the sacrificial fire, when Yaja and Upaydja, the sages were 
performing a sacrifice on behalf of king Drupada,” who was desirous of getting 
a son. 


About the birth of Sita, the Brahmavaivarta P. (prakrti-khanda 14.1000 
states that Vedavati, the daughter of Ku$adhvaja and Mālāvatī performed 
severe penance on the mountain Gandhamidana. Rivana being enamoured 
of her, approached her and touched her. Shc instantancously left her body 
through control of breath and was born as Sita in the next birth. 


An interesting detail about Siti found in some traditions is that she is 
regarded as the daughter of Ràvana. This is marked in the tradition of the 
Jaina Ramayana.’ Such a detail from the Ramakein, the Thai Ramayana 
is already noted above.” A folk-tale prevalent in India, in the Uttara Pradesha 
is worth noting in this context. According to it, Ravana kills many sages 
and fills a jar with their blood. Once Mandodari and Sürpanakhà make a 
fun of him, saying that he ncver laughs. Ràvana in order to outwit them, 
laughs so much that the jar full of blood breaks, to give birth to Sita from 
it. Thus Sila is regarded as the daughter of Ravana according to this folk-tale. 


The pattern for the tale of Ravana running after Siti, who is regarded 
as his daughter by these traditions, mentioned above, might have been provided 
by the brahmanical myth of Prajapati running after his own daughter.'? This 
myth though not fully developed can be traced back to the Rgveda.!! The 
Purinas later on echoed it, replacing Prajapati by the god Brahma and his 
daughter many a time by Uma'? and sometimes by Sandhyü, Vik or some 
other beautiful girl. Anyway the myth of father, being passionate running 
after his own daughter was well-sct in the tradition. And it is very likely 
that the Jaina tradition took a clue from it and remoulded the relationship 
between Ravana and Siti accordingly. Now the position is this — in the 
earlier well-set myth, the father knowing fully that she is his daughter runs 
after her, while in such Ramáyaga accounts, Siti of whom Ravana appears 
to be enamoured, is later presented as his daughter. From another angle 
Prajüpati, the father runs after his daughter, while here Ravana is shown 
as the pseudo-father, running after Siti, his daughter. This shows how an 
actual event gets variegated when it starts on the path of a myth. 


As noted carlicr, the gain of Sita by Janaka is from the sacrificial context. 
The same context is scen further in her performing the firc-ordcal in Lanka, 
when she is brought before Rima after the great battle. Not having any 
desire to live, being discarded by Rima, Siti enters fire, only to be given 
back to Rima by the same fire-god.'* Strikingly the similes used here are 
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also from the sacrificial context.! The same context is referred to when 
Siti enters the earth, never to come back. At that time, Rima addressing 
the carth says that the latter is his mother-in-law, since from her only Janaka 
with the plough in his hand had taken out Sila in the past. 


The influence of the sacrificial religion on the Ramdyapa can be marked 
on other accounts also. Vi$vamitra's request to Dasaratha to send Rima for 
the protection of his sacrifice from the demons Mirica and Subahu,'* Rama's 
killing Titaki'® Ràma's promise to the sages in the Dandaka forest that he 
would kill the ràksasas,!" who were the enemies of the ascetics and his 
killing Khara, Düsana etc. can be considered in this respect. These details 
show the chronological nearness of the Rdmdyana to the Vedic sacrificial 
tradition. 


To turn to the point of firc-ordcal of Sità again — it is to be marked 
that the Mbh. as well as the puranas record the cases of abduction, but 
they do not say anything about the ordeal undergone by the abducted women. 
The Mbh. describes Jayadratha's passion for Draupadi, her abduction by him 
and her subsequent release from him by the Pandavas defeating Jayadratha.!* 
Here there is not even an iota of doubt in the mind of Yudhisthira regarding 
the chastity of Draupadi, even after hearing from Markandcya the story of 
Rama, who suffered a similar lot in the case of his wife.'? The Bhag. P. 
gives an account of the abduction of Tara, Brhaspati’s wife by the Moon-god, 
the great battle between the gods and the asuras and the subsequent return 
of Tard, by the Moon-god, when compelled by Brahma.”° Here there is no 
reference to any ordeal undergone by Tara. On this background, the fire-ordeal 
of Sita is certainly a mythical account. Again the fire-ordeal laid down by 
the ancient Indian law is of a different nature viz. carrying a red-hot iron-ball 
in hands, walking slowly through cight circles and throwing that ball on to 
the ninth circle.?! The account of Siti literally dropping herself into the fire 
and again coming back from it, appeared to be so unbclicvable, at the same 
time necessary also, to the composer of the Brahmavai. P. that he was compelled 
to give a further mythical account, which served as an embroidery to the 
original myth of the firc-ordcal. 


Thus the Brahmavai. P. states that?? when Sità was accompanying Rama 
to the forest, the fire-god approached Ràma in the form of a brahmin and 
gave him a magic-replica of Siti. He asked Rima to carry thal màyà-sita 
(magic Siti) along with him, leaving the real Siti with the fire-god. Siti abducted 
by Ravana was this maya-Sità and the real Sita was returned by the firc-god, 
when Siti (the maja-Sità) performed the fire-ordeal. This màyà-Sià called 
chayad scttled in heaven and after propitiating Siva with her penance, was 
born as Draupadi in the next birth, to get five husbands (i.c. Pandavas), 
since by mistake, with her cager desire for husband, she uttered the word 
for ‘husband’ five times. This episode of maya-Sità later on named as chdya-Sita 
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is clearly based on the myth of Sañjñā and the Sun-god. The real wife of 
the Sun-god leaves him and in her place she keeps her shadow (chāyā), 
which the Sun-god comes to know later and ultimately he becomes successful 
in reaching Saiüjia.?? l 

Thus the composer of the Brahmavai. P. could not get away from the 
myth of fire-ordeal, as it was deeply rooted in the tradition, but then it 
tried in its own way to simplify it, taking recourse to the myth of Saüjia 
and the Sun-god. 


About the separation of Sità from Ràma due to her abandonment by 
him in her pregnancy, the Padma P. introduces a curse," and an episode 
of parrots. Thus once in her childhood Siti hears a pair of parrots talking 
between themselves, that she would be the wife of Rima in the future. The 
birds when caught by Sita tell her that they have heard the Ramayana in 
the hermitage of Valmiki. Siti asks the birds to stay in the palace. But the 
male bird pleads that the female was about to lay eggs which she would 
do only in the forest. But to this Sità docs not agree and keeps the female 
in the cage, leaving the male fly back to the forest. The female then curses 
Sita that she would likewise be separated from her husband in her pregnancy. 
The female parrot dies in the cage and so dics the malc, when he learns 
about it. The curse comes true in the life of Sita. 


Such curses, as also sometimes boons, are a strategy adopted by the 
composers of the epics and the purdna-s to explain many a fact in the actual 
life of the important personalities.” The curse pronounced upon Siti by the 
female parrot, as mentioned in the Padma P. can be explained on the above 
lines. 


A commonly conceived notion about Siti’s nature, in compariosn with 
that of Draupadi, is that she was a weakling, born to suffer, never raising 
her voice against the wrongs done to her. But the text of the Ramayana 
does not support such a notion. Thus, when Rima shows his unwillingness 
to take her to the forest and paints the dark side of the forest-life, obviously 
having anxiety for her, her reproach to him is very harsh, caustic and in 
a way unique. Thus she says to Rima as to what her father would think 
having. got such a son-in-law, who is a woman (because of his cowardice), 
having only the form of a man. She further says that like an actor, he 
is giving to others his wife, who is tender-aged and a chaste onc.’ When 
Laksmana, knowing the वाचे (magic power) of the demon Marica, who 
imitates the voice of Rima, denies to go where Rima is, Sila suspecting 
his intentions, utters such harsh words that he has to leave her alone to 
her fate and has to rush to Rama. Her angry words to Ravana, even when 
she is helpless in the A$oka-garden?? and her words to the riksasis when 
Ravana leaves her giving his proposal,*° point out that she has not lost her 
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morale, in spite of her being alone. After the great battle in which Ravana 
is killed, she is brought in front of Rima by Bibhisana on his own order. 
Rama asks her to go anywhere, for he will not acccpt her as she stayed 
in Ràvana's residence. On this occasion, her words are worth noting and 
prove that she has utmost self-respect.*! She says that if she was touched 
by Rivana, it was not at her sweet will but fate is to be blamed for that. 
Her mind, which is in her power belongs to Rima alone. She further says 
that by not accepting her, Rima has forgotten everything about her viz. her 
noble birth, conduct, his love for her, her devotion for him and her character 
and out of anger, like a mean person has hit her at her feminity (stritvam), 
where she docs not have any control" And then comes her firc-ordcal, 
which proves her chastity, on the authority of the very fire-god. The same 
boldness she shows while taking an oath of her chastity, prior to entering 
the carth, never to come back again. From several centuries, Siti has remained 
an ideal of a chaste wife, because of her sclf-confidence and self-respect. 
She is never shown as a weakling. The mythical accounts of the two ordcals 
obviously only heighten her stature but do not mar her character. Even the 
twentieth century woman of the cra of ‘‘Womens’ Lib." can accept Sita 
for her self-confidence. 


These arc some striking faccts of the story of Siti, onc of the principal 
characters of the Rdmdyana. 


Notes and References 
1. Ram. Uttara. 98.7 Rama's words to the Earth-goddess, when Sità goes 


underneath the earth. 


कामं श्वश्रूर्ममैव त्वं त्वत्सकाशाद्धि मैथिली । 
कर्षता हलहस्तेन जनकेनोदघृता पुरा ॥ 


2. Padma P., Patalakhanda 57.4,5. 


lbid. 4. - तस्य संकर्षतो भूमिं सीतया दीर्घमुख्यया | 
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3. The Satapatha Brahmana, pt. IU tr. by Eggcling J. SBE, Vol. 41, Delhi, 
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5. Satyavrata Shastri, Srirdmakirtimahdkavyam, based on the Thai Rdmdyana 
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Mbh. Adi. 166. 39-44. 
Ibid. 44a कुमारी चापि पाञ्चाली वेदीमध्यात्‌ समुत्थिता i 


Ramayana of Puspadanta ed. by Vaidya P. L., LXX. 8. Marica asked 
Mandodari to abandon Sita as she was destined to bring calamity on 
the family. He also said that if DaSagriva was alive, she would get another 
daughter. Also summary given by the cditor, p. ii. 


Satyavrata Shastri, op. cit., IV. 21-52 for the whole account. 


Mait. Sam. 1V.2.12; Sat. Br. 1.7.4.1-10; 13-17; Ait. Br. 11.33 or 13.9; 
Jaim.Br. MI. 261, 262; Tandya M. Dr. VIL 2.10. 


RV 1.71.5,8; 1.164.33, 35; III.31.1,2; X.61.1,2,5-9. 
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For the full account Ram. Yuddha. chaps. 118-121. 
Ibid. Yuddha. 119.32,33 - 
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कि त्वामन्यत dee: पिता मे मिथिलाधिप: । 
राम जामातरं प्राप्य feni पुरुषविग्रहम्‌ ॥ 


Ibid. 8. 


स्वयं तु भार्या कौमारीं चिरमध्युपितां सतीम्‌ । 
शैलूष इव मां राम परेभ्यो दातुमर्हसि ॥ 


Ibid. Aranya. 45.21-26. 
Ibid. Sundara. 21.12-34. 
Ibid. Sundara. 26.3-51. 
Ibid. Yuddha. 119.5-19. 


Ibid. 14 त्वया तु नरशार्दूल क्रोधमेवानुवर्तता | 
लघुनेव मनुष्येण स्त्रीत्वमेव पुरस्कृतम्‌ ॥ 


Ibid. Uttara. 97. 15-17. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE RBHUS AND 
THE RTUS IN THE RGVEDA 


G. V. DAVANE 

Introduction : The Rbhus are minor divinitics, who have been invoked 
in 11 hymns (viz. I-20, 110, 111, 161; 1५-33 to IV-37; VII-48) in thc 
Rgveda. They are three brothers, Rbhu or Rbhuksan, Vibhvan and Vāja. 
Their father is Sudhanvan of Angiras family. They are as bright as the sun 
süracaksasah. They are strong and sturdy having chins as strong as iron 
ayahsiprah, children of strength Savaso napdtah, heroes naràh. They possess 
physical and mystical power sac; and can wield their miraculous powers maya. 
They are intelligent vipascitah and wise dhirasah. By nature they are cheerful 
ranáh and straightforward rjdyavah. They are of truthful chants satyamantrih, 
gracious sucetasah and bountiful maghavdnah. They are very generous and 
they bestow choice-treasures upon the worshippers vajaratfah. They are skilled 
artisans svapasah, with deft hands suhastah. While working they use inventive 
power dhi, dhit/ and work with mental concentration manasah paridhyd and 
with special knowledge vidman. They are intimately connected with sacrifice. 
They are conductors of sacrifice vahnayah and officiating priests vaghatah. 


The feature that is very important about them is that they are mortal 
martasah. These mortals could become immortal because they performed 
the following 5 miracles :- 


1) From the hide of a dead cow they have brought out a living cow 
and have thus reunited the bereaved calf with its mother. 2) Their aged 
parents had become crippled and were lying low like pillars. The Rbhus 
attended upon them wholcheartedly and rejuvenated them. 3) For the A$vins 
they fabricated a comfortable non-jolting chariot, which does not deviate from 
its track. Without horses, without rcins and with three wheels only it gocs 
around the whole firmament. 4) For Indra they fashioned two bay-coloured 
horses, easy to yoke, which yoked themsclves just on his word. 5) Tvastr 
had created one bowl camasa for the gods to drink their Soma-olfcring. 
These Rbhus made it fourfold. The gods were highly pleased with their feats, 
especially with the last one. Now the Rbhus were given a share in the 
Soma-offering during the Third libation sdyam savana. Being immortal now 
they became the friends of gods and particularly of Indra. Now they stayed 
high up in the hcaven. 


There is yct one more curious thing about these Rbhus. They reposcd 
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and slept at the house of Agohya for 12 days. During this period they made 
the fields fertile, plants stood on desert-lands and water flowed in low-places. 


With this much information about the Rbhus, the scholars have tried 
to solve the problem. Who were the Rbhus originally ? Diverse theories 
havc been put forth by various scholars in this regard. Following is the discussion 
about one such theory viz. The Rbhu - Riu theory. 


The words Rbhu and stu are phonctically very close. Probably that is 
why one is reminded of the rtus while speaking about the Rbhus. The Rbhus 
have been identified with the seasons or the dcitics of the seasons long 
since. It was Alfred Ludwig, who put forth this theory for the first time. 
He says!, "[n the oldest time the seasons are three. They were personified 
in the Rbhus." Again he repeats’, *"Tvastr had prepared one bowl. This is 
the whole year. The three beakers are the three divisions of the ycar in 
three seasons. They measure it like a field with the measuring rod, the 
widc-opening bowl and divide it. (RVI 110,5). They serve the year naturally 
always ancw and through it become sharers in the sacrifice." Scholars like 
Prof. Kaegi, Prof. Zimmer accepted this identification. Mr. B. G. Tilak accepts 
it and explains it in further details. Accepting Sayana's opinion that the Rbhus 
are also praised as the rays of the sun he remarks,? ‘‘We must, thercfore, 
£o a step further and hold that the Rbhus did not merely represent the 
rays of the sun generally, but the three scasons as connected with them 
as several Europcan Scholars have suggested." After that Alfred Hillebrandt* 
explained this theory in all details, taking the help of the Brahmanas and 
the Srautasutras. He connects RV IV 33, 9 cd - Vajo devanamabhavatsukarma 
Indrasya Rbhuksa Várunasya Víbhvā with the cdturmdsya ritual in S.Br. II 
6,4,1 and relates Vāja to Sakamedha, Rbhuksan to Vaisvadeva and Vibhvan 
to Varupapraghása. Ludwig and Tilak had already compared the 12 days 
slumber of the Rbhus with the twelve days of winter-solstice. Hillebrandt 
confirms it. He points out that the Rbhu-hymns in the RV have been used 
on different days of the Dvadasáha sacrifice, especially in the Third Savana 
and that the Rbhus receive their share during this Savana. According to him 
Dvàdasàha must have been originally connected with the winter-solstice, though 
at present it docs not have any noticcable connection with it, excepting its 
significant name. In the Rbhu-hymns Indra has been referred to as a friend 
of the Rbhus, Rbhuksan has been assigned to Indra and Indra himself has 
been called Rbhuksan, the lord of the Rbhus. According to Hillebrandt this 
is so, because Indra, the Sun-god is naturally the master of the scasons. 


As a further proof for the Rbhu- Riu identity he points out that during 
the Agnistoma the Rbhu-s are offered Soma at the Evening-pressing. Here 
the Udgatr recites the Arbhava Pavamdna and the Hotr uses the Vaisvadeva 
Sastra, which contains the Rbhu-hymn I 111 - In this Sastra at first homage 
is made to the Pitrs, then a graha is offered to Savitr, then there is salutation 
to Savitr and then comes the Rbhu hymn. Correspondingly in the Grhyasütras 
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the year ends with Asfakas. Generally the deitics of the Astakas are Pitrs, 
Visvedevas and alternatively the tus. Thus according to him there is a 
parallelism between Dvadasàh - Rbhus and Ekdstaka - Rtus. In the Dvaddasah 
the Rtu-grahas are drawn on the sixth day and this is regarded as beneficial 
to the vegetation and this takes place in the morning. In the afternoon the 
Rtus are remembered only indirectly, while in the evening there is no reference 
to the ARrus, Hillebrandt feels that this is so because the Rbhus arc present 
there. Thus according to him in these rituals the Rbhus and the Rius are 
alternating and the two names replace onc another to a certain extent. 


In the A/tarcya Bràhmana IV, 25, Prajipati requests the seasons and 
the months to offer a sacrifice to him and given them Zrjà vigour for it. 
This reminds Hillebrandt of the Rbhus bringing fertility while staying at Agohya's. 
He, therefore, says’, ‘‘This also leads us to the assumption that Rbhu was 
an old name for the scasons and that as an appellative it has been replaced 
by rtu as carly as in the Brihmapa period.” 


After Hillebrandt many scholars have repeated this theory. Recentiy Prof. 
Jean Haudry of the University of Lyon (France) has advocated this theory 
very vehemently in his scholarly article? written in French “Les Rbhus et 
les Alfes" (The Rbhus and the Elves). He maintains that the Rbhus arc the 
deities of seasons, whose main function is to lead the year at the critical 
period when it is decaying in winter and to reach it safely to the beautiful 
season of Spring of the next year. Hc explains the five miracles of the Rbhus 
and their long slumber of twelve days in the light of this theory. 


1) He begins with the quadruplication of the cup of Tvastr. According to 
him making the cup fourfold means reproduction of onc cup in three examples, 
perfectly identical, so that these are indistinguishable from the original. The 
three, along with the original, make the number four. One cup was the 
indifferentiated year, a sort of chaotic condition. The Rbhus as three scasons 
make it into four by means of the creation of the annual cycle of three 
seasons. Prof. Haudry draws attention to two similar cases pointed out by 
Prof. Dumezil in his Tarpacia. In the Roman Mythology, Mamurius Veturius 
reproduces the shield of Mars in 11 examples exactly identical. These represent 
the year with the twelve months. Similarly in the German mythology the 
ring of Draupnir reproduces its own example every ninth night. This is symbolic 
of the reproduction of 3 seasons of three months cach. Haudry says that 
in all such cascs a miraculous power is at work. It is the capacity of exactly 
identical reproduction, imitation, which is simultancously a creation and an 
illusion, Māyī. These are the A{iyds of the Rbhus referred to in RV पा 
60,1. 


2) About the rejuvenation of the parents, Haudry has absolutely no difficulty 
in explaining the parents as the Heaven and the Earth, as several scholars 
before him had already explained. These parents arc decaying towards the 
end of the winter and are refreshed again at the advent of the Spring. 
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3) In the miracle of the cow, the hide of the dead cow is the old year 
and the living cow coming out of it is the new ycar. The calf is the ycar. 
It loses ils mother at the end of the winter and regains her... when the 
Spring begins. In RV I 161, 10 one Rbhu leads a paralytic cow to water. 
According to Haudry in order to gain the new year the Rbhus sacrifice the 
old ycar, having attended upon it during its full course. Elsewhere the cow 
is called Visvarüpa and stands for the abundance brought out by the good 
scason. 


4) While explaining the miracle of the horses of Indra, Haudry bascs his 
views on the explanation of the Indra-Vrira myth as given by Prof. Lüders 
and Prof. Hillebrandt. According to these scholars this is a cosmogonic myth, 
which represents the end of the winter brought about by the sun of the 
summer. Every year Vrira, the winter, is murdered by Indra, the sun of 
summer. According to Haudry the Rbhus have no connection with the heroic 
feats of Indra, because they do not possess martial characteristics. As deities 
of seasons the Rbhus fashion symbolic horses for Indra and these horses 
bring him every year face to face with Vrtra, the cosmic winter. The fashioning 
of the horses is not real but is to be taken just symbolically. 


5) While explaining the miracle of the chariot of the A$vins, Haudry says 
that the A$vins were originally the deities of Light. Later only they have 
become deities of Health, Physicians. Their sister-spouse Süryà (the day-time 
sky) is carried away by the demon of Darkness and they rescue her. In 
the annual cycle they rescue the normal sky from the demon of winter. 
The Chariot of A$vins serves the same purpose. The chariot fabricated by 
the Rbhus is just symbolic and not real. 


Haudry has given a very critical and profoundly scholarly explanation 
of the twelve days’ slumber of the Rbhus. According to him these 12 days 
are the 12 days of the winter-solstice. Before him eminent scholars like Ludwig’ 
Weber, Zimmer, B. G. Tilak®, Hillebrandi? had alrcady explained the slumber 
of the Rbhus as the standstill of the year during the 12 days of the winter-solsticc. 
The twelve days approximately represent the difference between the 12 lunar 
months and one solar year. Haudry points out that in the Iliad, Zeus along 
with other gods gocs for the feast of the Ethiopcans (those with the faces 
of light) for 12 days. This period is said to be the night for humanity. He 
also finds parallel between this slecp of the Rbhus and ‘the sleep of the 
year’ in the Greck mythology. There EVI cc UTOS is called the nocturnal 
period and this is originally a word for the winter-solstice. During their slcep 
the Rbhus have made the fields fertile. They have made the plants grow 
on desert lands and have led water to low-places. According to the Greck 
mythology also this period is the Time, outside the time, when everything 
else excepting the Time is asleep. While sleeping the Rbhus, the seasons, 
preside over the passage of the new year, thus assuring the return of thc 
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&good scasons. Thus they are responsible for the good running of the annual 
€ycle, at the critical period when the preceding year passes to the next 
These events of the annual cycle have been later transferred to the cosmic 
cycle and the Rbhus have been taken as responsible also for the good running 
of the cosmic cycle, when the preceding cosmos passes to the next. 


According to Haudry the statement that the Rbhus attained. immortality 
means that the seasons obtained the year. He points to a reference!? in 
the Satapatha Brahmana where immortality has been equated with the year 
He refutes the view that the Rbhus were skilled artisans or smiths. Rta with 
which the Rbhus are associated in the hymns is connected with the word 
rtu by Haudry. He thinks that the word rtu originally denoted ‘concordance’ 
and then only it came to denote a season. It is the concordance which symbolises 
the cup of Tvastr and its reproductions. 


The whole discussion is, indecd, very scholarly. Yet I find it difficult 
to accept that the seasons form the original natural basis of the Rbhus in 
the Rgveda proper. 


1) In the Rgveda proper there is no trace of this identity. In the course 
of all places where the Rbhus are mentioned, nowhere do we come across 
any reference to the ptus. In the 11 Rbhu-hymns neither the Rbhus nor their 
miracles have any connection with the rius. The ptus have been referred 
to only once in the course of these hymns viz. IV 34, 2 - Utd rtubhih 
Rbhavo madayadhvam. Here the Rbhus have been invoked to find intoxication 
(in Soma) along with the ptus. In fact since here the Rbhus and the rtus 
have been mentioned quite distinctly, side by side, is this not a clear proof 
of the fact that the two arc not identical? The adjective upd) occurs only 
once in IV 34, 7. There it means, ‘those who drink at the appointed hour.’ 
Now rtu as a common noun occurs in the RV so often in various grammatical 
forms as ríavah, rtün cic. Among these numerous places not even once is 
there any reference to the Rbhus or to any one of thcir miracles. 


2) Most of the old traditions of the RV are known to Sāyaņācārya and he 
always voices them through his commentary. It is worth noting that throughout 
his commentary he has nowhere referred to the Rbhu-Rtu identity. At I 
161, 11 he remarks, “Here the Rbhus have been praised under their form 
as the rays of the sun’ and quotes Yaska - ""Adityaraémayo pi Rbhava ucyante.”’ 
Thus he accepts the rays of the sun as the natural phenomenon underlying 
the Rbhus; but he never refers to their connection with the seasons. It is 
a proof of the fact that in the Rgvedic tradition the Rbhus were not identified 
with the seasons till the period of Sayanacirya. 


3) While explaining the sleep of the Rbhus as the winter-solstice Ludwig 
interprets abhogaya in 1-110, 2 as ‘the inclination of the ecliptic with the 
vernal equinox’. I think it just means ‘that which was coveted by the Rbhus’ 
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i.c. ‘a share in the Soma-offcring.’ 


Ékam camasám catárah kmotana (1-161, 2) clearly refers to the four 
divisions of the cup and hence this cannot denote the three scasons as Ludwig 
holds. 


4) Hillebrandt is supposed to be a staunch advocate of the Rbhu-Rtu 
identity and is often quoted as such by the later supporters of this theory. 
But if one carefully reads the scctions on the Rbhus in his Vedic Mythology, 
it is clear that he is very much hesitant in accepting this identity in the 
Rgveda proper. In the section ‘The Rtus in the Ritual’ Hillebrandt says’! 
about the ptus, ‘‘-------- they are never actually treated as independent deities 
------- That is to say, the Rrus play a minor role in. the Rgveda in comparison 
to the Rbhus and their* celebrated efficacy. Their name has not developed 
beyond its appellative sense. There is no mention cither of the divineness 
attained. by them or of their special deeds. ------ On the other hand, no 
special significance has been attached to the efficacy of the cult of the Rbhus 
outside the Rgveda and its schools." A little further he points out the close 
connection between the art of chariot-making and the Rbhu-s in the Srauta-sütra 
prescription that a Rathakrt should install his fire with the laws of the Rbhus 
(A.P.S.S. V 11, 7; KSS IV 9, 5). He closes!? the section on the Rbhus 
with the words, “I think in the Rbhus we have the gods of a tribe in which 
the art of chariot-making was specially cultivated. It cannot, however, be 
ascertained whether they were originally regarded in the tribe as the genii 
of thc seasons or they attained this position only after thcy had been admitted 
into the Vedic cult; but this is not of importance. Perhaps Rbhus was the 
name of the gods of the tribe and Sudhanvan the name of its mythical progenitor; 
we cannot decide more exactly---- The importance of chariot-making and 
the skill needed for it might have been the basic reason for accepting the 
tribe and for including their gods in the Vedic cult." Thus it appears that 
Hillebrandt is convinced about the Rbhu- Riu identity in the post-Rgvedic 
period, in the period of the Bradhmanas and Srautasütras; but he is very 
much hesitant in accepting this identity in the Rgveda proper. He admits 
that it cannot be ascertained whether the Rbhus were originally the genii 
of the seasons. 


Also one cannot accept Hillcbrandt's opinion that the Rbhus and the 
Rtus are alternating in the Srauta-rites and that the Rius are the substitute 
for the Rbhus there. For instance, in the JDarsapürnamasa sacrifice the 
Rbhus-hymns have been used only very sporadically. While the Rius are 
offered their grahas ceremoniously. Each graha has its own deity and its 
own officiating priest. Even the scasonal-bricks, Rtavyds have been treated 
at length during the Agaicayana. The Rtus are not absent even in the rituals 
where Arbhava Pavamdna is recited. The parallelism which Hillebrandt 
establishes between Dvddasih-Rbhu and Ekastaka-Rtu is very much far-fetched. 
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4) No doubt Prof. Jcan Haudry's dissertation on the Rbhus is profoundly 
scholarly. However, it is difficult to accept his theory that the Rbhus are 
originally the genii of the seasons. The five miracles of the Rbhus cannot 
be explained reasonably on the basis of this theory. Rightly has Dr. J. R. 
Joshi said,!? “Further, the miraculous deeds of the Rbhus are not explained 
satisfactorily on the basis of the naturalistic interpretation of the 
Rbhu-mythology.” 


Let us take a survey of the 5 miracles, one by one, from this angle. 


i) Quadruplication of one cup of Tvastr cannot be the reproduction of 
one cup into thrce identical cups, denoting the division of one indifferentiated 
year into the cycle of three seasons. In that case it ought to have been 
described as the division of one cup into three only. How can the three 
seasons make the number four along with the original year ? When thc 
year is divided into the three seasons, the chaotic condition of the indiferentiated 
year comes to an end. The two cannot co-exist. On the other hand, the 
Rbhu-hymns refer to the co-existent four cups so often c.g. Utd tyám camasám 
návamakartascatárah pünah (1 20, 6); Tyám cit camasám... ékam sántamakrnta 
cáturvayam (1 110, 3 cd) etc. The fact that the four divisions are cocxisting 
is obvious from IV 33,6 - vibhrájamaànanicamasán áhevávenat Tvástà catüro 
dadr$ván "when Tvastr saw the four cups, shining like a day, he longed 
for them." Morcover, the description ‘shining like a day’ can be applicable 
10 the summer and to a certain degree to the winter, but definitely not 
to the rainy scason. 


Again when Tvastr sees the one cup divided he is so annoyed that he 
thinks!" of killing the Rbhus. Now an indifferentiated year being divided into 
three seasons is not such a grave (ault that should upset Tvastr so much. 
Moreover, the gods are highly interested in onc cup being divided into four. 
At I 161, 2 Agni says, "Make one cup into four. This is what the gods 
have told you. O Rbhus, if you do this you will be worthy of sacrifice along 
with the gods." Why should the gods be interested in the division of one 
year into three seasons so much that they have put such a good incentive 
for that work? In the period of the Rgveda the gods never received any 
scasonal sacrifice. It was a later development. 


In fact the preparation of the four cups has been described in the 
Rbhu-hymns in such realistic terms that it cannot be just symbolic as Haudry 
understands it. The Rbhus are taking measurements of that cup with wide 
opening, in the manner of a real surveyor. While they are doing it the people 
have collected around and are admiring this feat (RV I 110, 5). While preparing 
these bowls there is a difference of opinion among the three brothers as 
to in how many divisions it should be divided, in two or three or four. 
(IV 33, 5). This work requires quite some time. While working the Rbhus 
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are discussing as to which one out of the waters, the fire and the earth 
is the most important. (I 161, 9). The work requires a lot of wisdom, an 
original inspiration, Kavya (IV 35, 4). Unless the work was a skilled work, 
the gods would not have bestowed upon the Rbhus such a high prize as 
immortality. 


Again in I 161,3 the Rbhus say to Agni, “We have yet to finish our 
previous commitments viz. (i) the fashioning of a horse (ii) The fabrication 
of a chariot (iii) the fashioning of a cow (iv) rejuvenation of the old ones. 
O brother, after we have performed all these works, we shall look to your 
work.” 


If the division of one cup into four means the division of one indifferentiated 
year into three scasons, then this division being brought about all the remaining 
works will be automatically accomplished and this work of division of cup 
nced not be postponed on account of the commitments. According to Haudry 
the remaining four miracles also denote that the Rbhus as season lead the 
old year to the new one at the critical period of the passage of the previous 
year to the next. 


(ii) Once the Rbhus are taken as the scasons, thcir parents can easily 
be explained as the Heaven and the Earth that grew old in winter and regained 
youth in the Spring. But this feat of the Rbhus also has been described 
in the Rbhu-hymns in a very realistic manner and it deserves to be explained!? 
otherwise. Probably the parents suffered from something like a paralytic stroke. 
The Rbhus served them with hard work (‘parivisti’) attentive care (‘vesana’) 
and miraculous powers, danisand (IV 33,2). It scems that the Rbhus had 
knowledge of some medicinal herbs rich in what we today call ‘Vitamins’ 
and ‘hormones.’ After a long standing rigorous treatment in addition to these 
herbs, the parents were cured to such an extent that they could walk freely. 


(iii) It is difficult to understand the hide of the dead cow as the old 
year out of which the living cow of the new year is created. How can the 
calf, the year itself lose the old year and regain the new year ? 


This miracle has been described in the hymns in very realistic manner and 
needs to be explained! otherwise. It seems that the Rbhus have accomplished 
this feat with their knowledge of veternary medicine and surgery. 


In case of miracles (iv) and (v) the forms of the root, faks have been 
scrupulously used again and again as pointed out by Haudry himself. He 
feels that the action denoted by that verb is not actual but just verbal and 
it should be taken in a secondary sense; but it is possible to explain it as 
actual ‘carving’ by these skilled artisans. 


In order to prove that the horses are not real but symbolic, Haudry 
maintains that the Rbhus have no connection with the martial exploits of 
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Indra and they do not possess martial characteristics; but in the course of 
the Rbhu-hymns we do come across reference to their heroism in battles. 
At I 110, 7 Rbhuh has been. called ‘nah Indrah Sávasdà náviyan Our Indra, 
younger by strengh.’ They are called Savasah napdtah ‘childern of strength’ 
very often as in I 161,4; IV 34,6; IV 35,1; IV 35,8; IV 37,4. They are 
addressed as narah ‘heroes’ time and again, c.g. I 110,8; I 161, 11; IV 
34,5 and 9; IV 36,5. Their heroic deeds virydni are glorified in HI 60,4. 
They have fatty horses, pivo aśvāh and iron-strong chins ayahsiprah (IV 37,4). 
Vāja is called upon to protect the worshippers in battle (VII 48, 2) and 
the three Rbhus along with Indra have bcen invoked to crush down the 
attacks of the enemies in VII 48,3. Hence there is no reason why they should 
not be associated with Indra in his heroic deeds and should not fashion 
the horses for him. 


The chariot of the Asvins also necd not be just symbolic. These skilled 
carpenters might have really fabricated it. 


Further I do not think that immortality has been equated with the attainment 
of year in the Rgveda. It might be so in the post-Rgvedic period. Morcover, 
one cannot accept *concordance' as the original meaning of the word rtu. 


As for the 12 days' slumber of the Rbhus I must admit that till now 
| have not found a convincing explanation of this slumber on the basis of 
the Rbhus being taken as human artisans. It is possible that this refers to 
some Rgvedic saga known in the days of the Rgveda, bul lost to the later 
tradition. In this context one can note Prof. Geldner's remarks about this 
slumber :- “Unfortunately the myth is too fragmentary (Der Rgveda Notes 
on I 110,3)." “An obscure legend. The acceptance among the gods seems 
to be preceded by a transitional period, a somnambular condition, similar 
to sleep.” (Notes - I 161, 12) “Does the päda belong to the speech in 
the Agohya-legend ?” Notes - I 161,13). 


It is possible that the Rbhus had introduced some important innovations 
— probably in the practice of the sacrifice —, which were strongly opposed 
by the orthodox sections in the society. The Rbhus might have undertaken 
a tour for the propaganda of their innovations. During the course of the 
tour they might have staycd in the house of an influential person named 
Agohya. Through his influence the orthodox people might have been persuaded 
to accept these innovations and thenceforward the Rbhus might have been 
given an honourable status in the socicty. 


Finally, the statement that the Rbhus were mortal beings, who attained 
immortality through their good works has been repeated time and again in the 
course of the Rbhu-hymns. mártàsah sánto'amrtatvámanasub(I 110,4) ámartycsu 
śráva icchiminah (I 110,5) Yá dcvásah 4 bhavatà sukrtyá(1V 35,8) Satdhanvana 
ábhavatamrtasah (IV 35,8) Atha dcvésvamrtatvámánása (IV 36,4) cic. 
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The Rbhus themselves are conscious of their lower status, being human 


earlier vidindso janmanah (IV 34,2). 


It must be noted that in case of no other dcity has such a statement 


been ever made that the dcity is mortal. The human origin of the Rbhus 
has been hinted at the Satapatha Brahmana UI 30, where other gods are 
reluctant to share the soma-offcring with them due to their human 
smell- manusyagandhatvat. 


All this Icads one to conclude that the Rrus do not form the original 


basis of the Rbhus at least in the Rgveda. 
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RV I 161, 5  Hánàmcnàn iti  Tvástà  yadábraviccamasám yć 
devapanamánindisuh. 


I have dealt with this miracle in details in a paper to be published 
elsewhere. 


I have explained this miracle in an article to be published soon elsewhere. 


TWO EARLY VASUDEVA IMAGES AND JINA 
PARSVA ICON FROM KARNATAKA 


M. A. DILAKY 


So far no pre-Cilukyan, that is to say carly Kadamba (c. 350-540 A.D.)' 
or, for that matter, early Ganga (c. A.D. 350-750)? sculptures have been 
traced in ancient Karnataka. And even of the very early Calukyan period 
only very rarely loose sculptures have been found.?. The knowledge concerning 
the state of the earliest Calukyan sculptures is restricted to the rock-cut cave 
temples met with at the famous sites of Dàdàmi (Vatapi) and Aihole (Ayyovole 
or Ayyavale)*. And among these caves only one, ... Cave III, ... attributable 
to the period of the Calukya regent Mangale$a (A.D. 578), is of Bhdgavata 
dedication and, as its consequence, possesses Visnuite figural content. Under 
the circumstances, the two early Vasudcva-Visnu images noticed in this article 
assume significance even when thcy are not in the best state of preservation, 
nor do they possess artistic pretensions of high order. They arc, if anything, 
purely archacological documents, of course of some positive value 10 the 
history of early sculptural art in Karnataka. 


The first instance hails from Agari, District Mysore, in the ancient Gangavadi 
tract of south-eastern Karnataka. Except for the lower ली arm (akimbo) 
which holds a remnant of an indistinct object, the three other arms arc noticcably 
mutilated (Pl. I). The deity's X/rifa-crown, alongwith the presence of four 
arms, however, may be taken as an evidence for a Visnu (and not for Sürya 
or Skanda?) image. The general posture of the deity, the shorter upavita 
(pearl-cable type), and the style of the waist-cloth indicate its southern origin 
as well as a date late in the sixth or at least carly in the seventh century 
A. D. The face is somewhat abraded; but the sculpture reflects power and 
strength of poise which carly southern Visnu figures most often do. 


This Visnu image, when photographed, was located within the environs 
of an old Ganga temple now going by the name of Durgà-Paramésvari. (The 
sculpture, assumably, may still be there.) The temple under reference is an 
interesting structure. Above the base, the wimdna’s walls and superstructure 
reveal fresh construction, the gédhamandapa or closed hall is more or less 
preserved in original condition.The pratikrama adhisthdna (Pl. III) with its 
Jagati (basal plinth course), heavy Kuinuda-torus and the prati-kantha showing 
vyála figures in profile is in a typical Ganga style and is reminiscent of 
the adhisthànas of the temples at Talkad (Talakidu), the old capital of the 
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Gangas.Ó The Agari temple, which to-date has remained undescribed in detail, 
may be of the 10th century or even possibly earlier, though how much, 
can be ascertained only after a detailed analysis which in the present context 
is not relevant, with one qualification that there may have been an carlier 
foundation in brick in these environs in which the Visnu image probably 
was cnshrined. As far as the provenance of the Visnu sculpture is concerned, 
it was ancient Gangavidi. It can then be looked upon a Ganga sculpture, 
a truly rare and fairly carly piece for that matter. It may have been shaped 
in the period of the Ganga monarch Durvinita (c. A. D. 575-625). 


The second image of Vasudeva (Pl. II) hails from Balligimve in Dharwar 
District. Some 25 years ago, it was noticed by the author in the collection 
of sculptures within the precincts of the famous Kedaresvara temple. Excepting 
for the weather-beaten or abraded and damaged face and the mutilated feet, 
the image is well-preserved. The cakra, the conch, the personal ornaments, 
and also the meagre terracotta-like padmaprabhi-halo exude the flavour of 
folkish art, the craft of carpentry to be precise. The stone-bar at the back 
of the image’s head, which connects the upper hand attributes, is a feature 
generally not met with in Indian context but is encountered in some of the 
Cambodian Harihara images of the 7th century A. D. 


Our Vasudeva-Visnu apparently is of the date converging toward the 
beginning of the 7th century as judged by its gencral style including the 
striated plates of the dhol, a feature that one notices with the sculptures 
of Mangalesa’s times. 


The image of Jina Pārśva (Pl. IV) included in this article is also from 
Balligamve and was also secn amid the aforenoted collection. To all seeming, 
it was a cult figure in onc of the three Jaina temples reported in the inscriptions 
from this ancient town.’ Besides the halo (bhiàmandala) and the scven-hooded 
Nagaraja Dharanendra (partially damaged), there is the parasol fchatra) as 
one of the pràthàryas or attendant glory-symbols included in the icon's 
accompaniments. The grisamukha at the apex acts as though a key-stone 
mask, swallowing the upsurged ends of the convolving makara-tórapa (also 
mutilated) which forms the upper section of the parikara. The left hand 
is broken and the fingers of the right arm of the Jina are effaced; so are 
the legs from knees downwards along with the lower half of the parikara-frame 
mutilated. Image’s beautifully formed meditative countenance, though eroded 
and slightly mutilated, places it above the general run of the Jina figures 
of the period of the Cilukyas of Kalyana. Very probably it belongs to the 
period transitional toward the Cilukyan. 


Notes and References 


1. Early Kadambas had been vanquished by their erstwhile feudatorics, the 
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Calukyas, by c. A. D. 540. 


The early Gangas had to accept the vassalhood of the Rastrakitas in 
the latter half of the eighth century. 


One of these is what seems a Visnu image that was lying in the Mahàáküta 
temple group precincts : (Cf. the Encyclopaedia of Indian Temple 
Architecture, Vol. I, Part 2, New Delhi 1986, pl. 6); the second is a 
lower half of the Mahisamardini image (Jbid., pl. 27). 


One Sivaite and the other a Jaina cave at Aihole and Cave I-III (Bráhmanical) 
and Cave IV (Jaina) at Badan. 


Skanda is usually represented as a single-headed and two-armed deity 
in early instances as known from Samalàji in Northern Gujarat (c. 5th 
cent. A. D.). The famous Udipi Sri-Krsna, judging from its photograph 
seen by the author, is a two-armed Skanda holding a spear (right arm) 
and a cock (left arm, akimbo). I have no knowledge whether the photograph 
of this image has been published in any serious journal or in a book 
pertaining to art or archacology. 


Cf. EITA, I, part 2, New Delhi 1986, p. 188, Text Fig. 66 d. 


Probably it was in the basad; of Kesávanandi Astopavisi-bhattd@raka. (Cf. 
Epigraphia Carnatica VIL, Shikarpur ॥., n?120.) 
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A MARCH TOWARDS THE TEXT OF 
KALIDASA LITERATURE 


REWAPRASADA DWIVEDI 


The manuscripts, emerged through the pen of Kalidasa himself, for his 
own literature (KL) are not available in their original form and script : Brahm. 
What is available as the source of KL for us are the copies prepared under 
à long current of copies, coupled with manifold treatment of transliteration 
inte different scripts of India and her territories of ancient days. The practice 
of copying and transliteration have also been continuing for a period of 15 
to 21 centuries of India's past. Obviously the copies, designated as manuscripts 
and the transliterations, available to the present age happen to be the specimen, 
prepared in the latter half of the second millennium for the KL after it 
came into existence. At the same time, KL had had an opportunity to be 
received vastly in every part of India, and in almost all of her subcontinents, 
called the Greater India for all of the centuries past till then. As a result 
every part of India is equipped with a large number of copies of KL in 
so many scripts. This kind of plurality in centuries, scribes, scripls and time 
is enough to deviate any literature from its original form upto a considerable 
extent, especially in the ages of scarcity of paper and absence of printing 
press. The KL also faced this crisis of change in its original shape upto 
25% at least. Words were misdeciphered, sentences were reshaped, orders 
of verses and dialogues were reversed and some new chapters were introduced 
into the KL. So much so, some complete works like Na/odaya, Jyotirvidabharana 
etc. were also credited to Kalidasa, the writer of Raghuvamsa, etc. Contrary 
to it, some genuine verses were dropped from running text of Raghuvarh$a, 
etc. even by the commentator like Mallinatha." 


Since 1792 the editors of KL have constantly been facing these challenging 
questions, finding the majority of manuscripts, as also the antiquity of records 
incapable for a complete solution thereof. At this stage of scrious change 
in old documents, a concentration upon the practice of reconstruction is the 
only way left for a scientific solution. 


£T 


As informed ‘by mec in the paper ‘The Problem of Reconstruction of 
Kālidāsa’s Text',? as also in the introduction to the second revised edition 
of the Complete Works of Kālidāsa,’ it is only the suitability of Readings, 
Orders, etc. which can help the march towards the reconstruction of KL. 


To the best of my knowledge the majority and antiquity of manuscripts, 
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as also the citations and commentaries of ancient days have not proved of 
much help in many cases. As far as the suitability is concerned, it permits 
to reshape the old readings and, if needed, to imagine a fresh reading also. 
This step of editing needs the prior knowledge of the shapes of the symbols 
of the alphabets in contemporary scripts and the exercise of transliteration 
too. In a nutshell, the comparative study of changing script and suitability 
of readings are the best means to restore the original text of an old record, 
the original manuscript of which is not available and, therefore, which is 
a subject of imagination through a long chain of copies alone. After a lapse 
of 210 decades or so the KL also needs its reconstruction and the search 
of suitability of rcadings, existing and imagined both, on the grounds of different 
shapes of transliteration, based on a thorough exercise of KL itself. For 
example— 


1. In the fourth stanza of the first verse of Abhijnanasakuntala ‘pratyaksabhih 
prapannasta®’ etc. the term 'PRAPANNAH' can ००४1५ be dropped. The absence 
of this term will cause no harm to the main idea - ‘pratyaksabhih tanubhiravatu 
vastabhirastabhirigah. Same is the position of its only variant reading 
‘PRASANNAH,' preferred by the castern tradition of Sakuntala's text, published 
in the Harvard Oriental Series." 'PRASANNAH' is a clear term in comparison 
to the term 'PRAPANNAH,' which is a rather vague one, yet the latter alone 
suits to imagine a suitable reading 'PRAPANNAMS,?' readily made available 
in the second revised edition of the Complete Works of Kalidasa (BHU, 
Varanasi- 1986) on the grounds of suitability of meaning and the palcographical 
error in deciphering the Brāhmī script of Kalidasa’s age (B.C. 150 to A.D. 
400). 


Suitability : 


In the reading imagined afresh = PRAPANNAMS with the application 
of 'A«N' after ‘NN’ the sense of this term reaches its indispensability, by 
being an cpithet to the meaning of ‘vas’ = ‘you and we both’ used in the 
stanza itself. Obviously the statement has now reached a stage of logical 
reasoning, presenting the sense — ‘may the God, called ISA protect you 
and us all, surrendering ourselves to Him.’ This kind of sense of ‘Saranagati’ 
or ‘prapatti’ has been introduced by Kālidāsa himself in the first verses of 
his two other plays. In the play AMdlavikagnimitra, the God is called 
‘pranatabahuphala’ having its variant reading ‘phale.’ So also the God, named 
'STHANU,' is admitted obtainable by a firm devotion towards Him, 
‘sihirabhaktiyogasulabha’ in the play Vikramorvasiya. This sense of devotion 
is wanted in the first verse of Sakuntalz also. It is available with the new 
reading 'PRAPANNAN' only, even though it is imagined one. 


Palcographical Error : 


In the script called Brahmi of Kalidasa's time the symbols of the syllable 
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A and N/M were so indistinct that those could be missed easily if written 
in haste or by a scribe not knowing the meaning of the term in advance. 
I do belicve that those are missed in the present case and the real reading, 
‘PRAPANNAMS® is deciphered as ‘PRAPANNAS”® resulting into the variation 
*PRASANNAH'. The term ‘PRAPANNA’ in the sense of ‘surrendered devotee’ 
is used even by^^ Kalidasa. His predecessors like Vyasa too use this term 
in the sense of devotion ‘Sisyastcham sàdhi mam tvàm prapannam' | Gita 
II.7). On the other hand ‘P’ could casily be deciphered as ‘S’ as the symbols 
.of these syllables are very much akin to cach other. Happily the reading 
‘PRAPANNAH’ has been supported by the copy No. G-340 of Asiatic Socicty, 
Calcutta, and by the commentators Kàtayavema, Ràghavabhatla, Srinivasa, 
etc. explaining the word in the terms ‘Upcetah’ (Kdlayavema), ‘Yuktah’ 
(Righava), Prāptah’ (Srinivasa) like ‘Nispannah" in the dissertation called 
‘Sakuntalacarcad®. If the establishment of Ivara is meant, as reflected from 
the synonyms ‘Prdptah’ and ‘Nispannah’ = perceived and established, the 
poet would have then used the term ‘pratipannah’ used recurrently by him 
elsewhere in his works. The term ‘Prasiddha,” Külidasa's one of the most 
dear terms, would have been much suitable in that case — ‘Pratyaksdbhih 
prasiddhastanu’"’ etc. After all one has to face the dispensability or usclessness 
of the term PRAP/SANNAH and has to find way of thcir proving must. 
No doubt the tokens of A and N are missed here and the original text remained 
'PRAPANNAH' alone. 


2. I am happy to realize that the reading in Raghuvamsa XVII. 47 suggested 
by me in my paper read in the VI World Sanskrit Conference, is duly approved 
by the Copy No. 468-B/1892-1902 of Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. The bundle contains folios of different parts of different copies of 
Raghuvamsa. The paper of the bunch containing canto KVII is black, perhaps 
due to its oldness. Prof. R. G. Nandargikar could not check this bundle in 
his edition of Raghuvamsa. 


In this verse Ragh. XVII. 47 ‘Sauryam Svapada” is the famous reading. 
I have accepted it, as ‘Sauryficdpada”’ on the ground of the suitability, 
paleography and the variant readings preserved in different traditions of India’s 
East and West corners.” 


The suitability of the new rcading is discussed in my paper published 
in ‘South Ascan Review’ (Dec. 1984). On the paleography it is to be submitted 
that ‘S’ and ‘N' have been modelled in a similar way of writing since 300 
D.C. to 200 B.C. as is evident from he Girinar inscription of Asoka’s Edict 


and that of Bhattipraulu etc. श्‌ = § and ञ्‌ = N were modelled in the similar 
shapes.® 


So also ‘C (च) and 'V' (व) were written in a very resembling figure. 
In the case of mixture of both these groups one may be led to mistake 
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one for the other, especially when written indistinctly, i.e., (ञ्‌) and (च) would 
be deciphered as श्‌ and q if written with a hasty hand. Similarly, in the 
writings of these syllables continued in the inscriptions of Kusanas, Usavadata, 
Rudradàman, Satavahana, Samudragupta (400 A.D.), Candragupta (500 A.D.) 
etc., nasals were symbolised by giving dot '* on the top of their preceding 
vowels. The symbols of ‘D’ (द) and 'L' (ल) are also equal in these inscriptions.? 
In this position and situation ‘Sauryam $vàüpada?,' the famous reading can 
easily be changed into ‘Sauryaficipada®,’ especially in the case of 'parasavarna' 
where the nasal M/N is changed in N to join ‘C’. As the reading ‘CAPADA’ 
happens to be suitable, the other reading may be admitted as a paleographical 
error in deciphering the writings of old Brahmi. 


3. In the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta, the symbols of 'N' (vi) 
and ‘M’ (म) also run with equality. It is not, therefore, impossible if ‘Ksama’ 
is taken as ‘Ksana’ in गर्माधानक्षम० Meghadüta IX. As discussed earlier the symbols 
of ‘A’ and ' modclising nasal ‘N’ are all the time written in an indistinct 
lining. As such '?Ksama-paricayam' would have been deciphered as 
“°ksana-paricayan’ by Mallinàtha and other commentators. The sense, ‘Cranes 
would also join you, as your look is able to make them pregnant' is expressed 
here as a suggested meaning. In the reading *?Ksapa-paricayan' the sense 
of cause and effect is put in a clear expression, but the causation is not 
fixed in the cloud. The cranes are reported to be glad due to the pleasant 
occasion of pregnancy, leaving the agency of impregnancy understood. In 
this case the symbol of A is imagined, as the same line which is used as 
a symbol of A is readily available in the figure of 'Y' in Brahmi. Obviously 
the lines given on the top and al the bottom of the figure are cnough to 
flash the idea of A in the Brahmi script of ‘y’. After the practice of ‘Parasavarna’ 
is followed and the symbol of A is imagined, the ““yanni®’ is transformed 
into '?yannü?' in the present case. I think, on these paleographical grounds 
*ksamaparicayan-nünam' should be admitted as original reading which suits 
the context but deciphered otherwise : 'ksapaparicayànnünam. ' 


In the same verse the first stanza ends with ‘tvam’ instead of ‘tvam’ 
due to the imagination of the symbol of A after ‘fva’ In case tvàm would 
have been the original reading, the sincere and sensitive craftsmanship of 
the Poet would not have, then, used ‘yathd’, the sense of which (yatha) 
‘is expressed by using the term 'anuküla' in the same stanza. If the term 
yathà is used in the sense of ‘Yatas’ = because, then the use of the term 
‘tatas’ or ‘tatha’, is a must in the main clause of the sentence. And that 
is not available therein. The term "Nunam' could not represent the term 
tatas’ or ‘tatha’, as it is not found so used. If the sense of causation between 
the statement of first and latter halves is meant like ‘yathd = yatah tvàmanukülah 
fapavano nudati, yatah càtako nadati, nünam = tatah bhavantam balakah khe 
sevisyante’, then the reading 'tvàm' would only be the suitable text. But 
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it would be possible only when causation is settled between senses of two 
statements. That is not the case. Merely a description is meant in this verse. 
It is, therefore, sufficient to say — ‘Wind is blowing in your favour, by 
your left your friend CataKa is also roaring like you. The cranes, I believe, 
would also follow you in the sky, as your appearance is able to make them 
pregnant.’ 


4. The symbols of Anusvdras in old script like Brahmi used to be missed 
by writers/scribes in the copies. The omission of Anusvaras also has resulted 
into some serious change in the text. For example, the suitable reading which 
is preserved in copies and different traditions is 'AVYAHATAH 
SVAIRA-GATEH' in Ragh.I.5 (Asvadavadbhih, etc.). Due to paleographical 
mistakes it is understood as '*HATA-SVAP"' in so many copies described 
in the footnotes of KG-2. When the Anusvdra is applied, the original reading 
is changed into the reading 'AVYAHATAIH' that has been followed by the 
commentators like Mallinàtha and Dinakara. At the same time the last syllable 
of the word ‘svairagatch’ is changed in the ‘faih’ and by that the case is 
formed as instrumental resulting into a total shakeup of the poetic expression. 
The means of the service pleasant to the Cow were enumerated with the 
end of the first half of the verse and their enumeration was finished with 
the usage of the term ‘CA.’ It is, therefore, very much pinching if the same 
practice is started again in the latter half of the verse by adopting the reading 
- 'AVY AHATAIH SVAIRAGATAIH', adopted by Mallinàtha, etc. At the same 
"lime the parity is marred when one of the two epithets (SYAIRA) of GATI 
is put in compound, leaving the other (AVYAHATA) as independent one. 
The compound is also not admissible in such cases. In that case ‘AVYAHATAIH 
SVAIRAIH GATAIH' would have been the apt composition. But it is all 
deplorable, as the real reading is existing before the sensitive enjoyer of 
poetry : ‘TAH SVAIRAGATEH.' The services are not possible if the movements 
of the cow are checked and the servant Dilipa does not reach the point 
where the cow has reached. Both these invariable qualities are introduced 
into both the parts of service, when this new reading is favoured as an 
original reading. A large number of manuscripts with Hemàdri and Narayana 
missed the ‘anusvdra’ after ‘avydhata’ and read the text as ‘avyahataih 
svairagataih' instead of ‘avydhatah svairagateh’ supported by a good number 
of manuscripts and known to Arunagirinàtha as a variant reading. 


The omission of ‘anusvdra’ is the fact that resulted the text ‘Sukhavagahah’ 
into the reading 'sukhavagaha?' in the first verse of. Riusarhhara. Same is 
the case in the second verse of Ríusamhàra wherein the terms ‘Nisah’ and 
Sasankah' are deciphered as "nisasasanka? '. 


5. The symbols of R and R were similar. So also symbol of A could 
have been deciphered as the symbol of 'U' easily. This is why the- original 
reading ‘SRSTAM’ in Kumarasambhava III.51 is understood as 'SRASTUM'.'? 
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6. The conversion of 'd' in ‘kh’ as also of ‘a’ in ‘u’ is also possible 
in the Brahimi script of second century!! A. D. If the Rtusarhhara is attributed 
to Kalidasa, then the change of 'sukhà' = सुखा into ‘Sada’ = सदा too falls 
into the category of a palcographical error in the Kālidāsa literature.'? Same 
is the case of the reading ‘Purastat’ in Malavikagnimitra 1.1 where ‘pu’ is 
understood as ‘pa’ that is insignificant at all, because it provides the idea 
of ‘aboveness’ which does not go in favour of Siva, by suggesting the sense 
‘above or beyond all the Yatis.’ It is not sure that one himself observes 
the yoga which is announced beyond the practitioners of yoga. ‘Purastat’ 
is a reading which.does not have ambiguity, whatsoever. 


The symbol of ʻE =~’ is introduced afresh and that of ‘O’ is converted 
into the symbol of ʻE =~’ in the same verse of Malavikignimitra, while 
accepting the reading ‘Ekaisvarye-sthito'pi pranatabahu-phale’ instead of the 
original text “EkasSvarya-sthito'pi pranatabahu-phalo’. This is also one of the 
palcographical errors in decipherment of the script Brahm The readings 
with locative case have been adopted in all the cditions but KG-2, whereas 
the majority of manuscript copics were reported to be in favour of the reading 
bearing nominative case (°phalo). If the compound in the first two words 
is not admitted to be, the first two words of the second stanza would, then, 
be composed as - ‘dehe sammisra-kdnto'pi’ and not as it exists.!3 


So far as the existing reading'* is concerned, it dissolves the vagueness 
of the relation being depicted between ISA and pranatabahuphalatva’ directly. 
In the reading having locative case with ‘phala’, the aj/$varya' becomes the 
counterpart of relation and that falls to be a subject of the fallacy called 
‘neyarthatva’ = indication, as it is related with ISA after a longer process, 
i.c., first it joins 'aifvarya', then 1697 one who possesses 'ai$varya' ! For 
the stronger paradox this kind of delay in exact relation is uncalled for. 
‘One who is scen giving fruits of so many kinds, and therefore possessed 
the highest riches with him, bears the ‘Krtti’, the skin of elephant, due to 
his detachment for wealth’ is the paradox to be expressed here. It is given 
more clarity when the reading *phalo’ is adopted as original. These cases 
fall into the purvicw of palcographical illusion in the symbols of ʻe’ and 
*o' in the verse तस्य स्थित्वा etc. of the Meghadüta (KA = f), KE = f =, KO 
= f'5, The illusion is more possible in the symbols of ‘Y’ and ‘L’ because 
they themselves possess the vertical linc on thcir heads,'? which symbolises 
the token of ‘e’ and ‘o’ as seen above. 


7. In the verse V. 12 of Riusarhhara the reading adoped on the ground 
of imagination by me in KG-2 is as follows - 'nimna-madhyàava$à nüpyusasi.' 
It was an crror of decipherment of the syllables ‘$’ and 's', which gave 
an illusion of the word '?avasána' giving the sense of end, i.e., ‘a lady, the 
end of whose middle portion of the body is well-sloped.' The statement 


‘it is dawn even then the lady docs not take herself off the bed’ is left 
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un-reasoned. When the syllable ‘s’ is imagined as '$', this difficulty is dissolved 
- ‘She is not leaving her bed as she is 'ava$à', not capable to do that’ 
is the clear idea put with justification. 


8. The term ‘Sanga’ is taken as '"bhanga' in Ragh. 11.42, so also the 
term "bhanga' as ‘sanga’ in Ragh. MI.63. In the inscription of Bhattipraulu 
the tokens of ‘Bh’ and 'S' are twin brothers. The confusion between the 
two is not impossible, thercfore, it is to be stated here that the term ‘bhanga’ 
in Ragh. 11.42 is caused by the printing mistake occured in Nirnayasdgara 
edition alone. All the other editions and copies run with the correct reading 
‘Sariga’ only. In the verses 10.63 the term ‘saga’ is changed into "bhanga' 
by me, as it alone supports the main idea of the sentence. 


9. The orthographical changes in the words rasand / rasanà, bísa/visa, 
kubera/kuvera, koSa/kosa, kosala/kosala, vasistha/vasistha eic. are also the 
cases of paleography in KL. Grammatical etymology helps here in the selection 
of better reading. The root सम = Ras suits more than रश = Raga in the sense 
of taste and sound, if etymology is taken care of. It is, therefore, not improper 
if one reads ‘रसना: = rasanàáh' instead of रशना: = ?ras$anüh' in Meghadita 
XV ('Padanyásaih kvanitarasana’ cic.) The case of ‘Saudamini’ instead of 
"Saudama?' and of ‘dohada’ and ‘dauhrda’ instead of ‘daurhrda’ are also 
the similar ones which may be decided only on the ground of etymology. 
The 'Dvirüpa Kosa', wherein Saudamini, dohada, etc. are also given place, 
scems to be a move of channelization of the wrong done. 


These are a few cases of paleographical mistakes being faced in the 
editing work of KL. These are solved on the ground of suitability of meaning 
in KG-2 and I am happy to realise that almost all of them are supported 
later on by the copies called manuscripts. 


II 


The arguments in selecting the words, similes and ideas of KL are recorded 
in detail in my articles printed in Sagarika'"^. Here is the record of new 


set-up of dialogues and plots of Kālidāsa’s plays in bricf. 


1. There is a long chain ' of conversation (2, 5-20) between the heroine 
and her lady friend Bakulivalika after the verse XIII of the act IV of 
Malavikdgnimitra. Here the statement number XII ‘Padhamam ganidam via 
hadgsde uttaram'? is reported to be a speech of Nipunikà, a lady servant 
of Iravati, in the manuscript copy of Jaipur and the copies ‘B,C,D,F,G’ checked 
by Pandit in his edition. So also Nipunikà is the speaker of this sentence 
in the editions of Tarinatha, Srinivasa, Karnataka Publishing House, Sahitya 
Akademi, Joshi and KG-1. Nipunikà and the second queen Iravati, are present 
where this chain of 17 dialogue, has taken place. On the other hand, in 
the copies ‘A’ and ‘E’ checked by Pandit this (XIII) sentence is spoken by 
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the Heroine = Milaviki herself. There must have been some reaction from 
Irdvati if the statement would have been made by her friend Nipunikà. But 
no reaction from Irivati’s side is introduced here. One the other hand, the 
sense of pleasure in heroine is left unexpressed, if the sentence XIII is not 
spoken by her. Thirdly, the statement XII of Dakulàvalikà is standing unresponded 
from the side of the heroine to whom it was addressed. The fourth difficulty 
is this that the statement XIV would not take place unless Malavikà expresses 
her disaccord for the statement XII. All these objections are dissolved, if 
the sentence is spoken by Milaviki?. Through the term ‘haddsae’ a dramatic 
excellence is also woven here if the sentence XIII is spoken by Milavika. 
Dy that she wanted to make two statements : (i) 'You are very innocent 
in replying me thus, as the reality is not so’ (your asa = desire is ‘hata’ 
= baseless), (ii) “Oh, so clever you arc.’ In this second statement Dakulàvalika 
is slightly abused by her friend Milaviki in a friendly manner, as she will 
do in her statement XIX by speaking 'dujjdde' = दुजादे (i) in calamity and 
(ii) one who is an illegal child. An abusive language is welcome among the 
friends. By the term *hadàsae' Màlavikà expressed her pleasure also, which 
was a must for the pleasant statement made by Bakulavalika in her speech 
no. XII?! | 


2. In the dialogues’? 12-13 after the verse IH and 1-2 after the verse 
IV.i the snake-biting episode of the fourth act of AfdJavikagnimitram, the 
speakers differ (rom edition to edition. The episode starts with — 


(i) the proposal of cutting the limb, etc. 


(ii) the opposition of the proposal followcd by a new proposal of inviting 
PI prof y prop 
physician, and 


(iii) the acceptance of the second proposal with king's order to call the 
physician. 


The speaker of the sentence of the first proposal is Parivràjikà in the 
manuscript of Jaipur, so also in the editions of Pandit, Nirnayasagara, Karnataka 
Publishing House, Bombay, Sahitya Akademi and KG-1. On the other hand, 
it (first proposal) is moved by the king in all the seven manuscripts ‘A-G’, 
used by S. S. Pandit for his edition of Afalavikdgnimitra. In these editions 
and manuscripts, Parivrajikd is reported to be the speaker of the sentence 
bearing the second proposal preceded by the refutal of the first. In KG-2 
the speakers are arranged as under — 


Event Speaker 
1. The proposal for cutting thumb King 
2. Difference of opinion on kings's proposal for Parivrajika 


the invitation of a physician 
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3. Acceptance of the second proposal and order to King 
implement it soon 

This order of speakers prevents the proposal from Queen's suspicion. 
She would have taken it otherwise if it would have been moved by the 
Lady Monk and opposed by the King. In the changed order when the King 
himself proposes the cutting of thumb of his friend = Vidüsaka, he seems 
to be a sincere and serious person for the Queen. At the same time for 
spectators King's proposal stands humorous, because they know the fact that 
this plan of biting has been seconded by the King himsclf. On the other 
hand, credit of the final proposal goes to the Lady Monk who would have 
opposed a proposal moved even by the King. On these and some other 
grounds the new order of speakers in the snake-biting episode of 
Malavikdgnimitra stands suitable upto a good extent. 


3. The first statement (No. I) after Ma/avikagnimitra V. 16 is reported 
to be a statement of Dhirini in the manuscript of Jaipur and the editions 
of Nirnayasagara, Taranath, Pandil and Iyer. Some other editors have also 
put it in the mouth of Vidüsaka. The dialogue next to it V.16.2 is available 
in the following shape in the editions published from Nirnayasagara and Sahitya 
Akademi - (after ‘Vacchao’) - 


(i) Raja : Maudagalya ! nanu kalabhena yithapateranukrtam. 
(ii) Kaficukin : Deva ! ayam Kumàrah - ‘Naitavatd’’ (verse 17) 
(iii) Raji : Maudagalya ! 
Taranath reads it in this way - 
(i) Rajà : Maudagalya ! nanu Kalabhena yüthapatcranukrtam. 
(ii) Kaücukin : NaitZvat vira (etc. verse 17) 
(iii) Raja : Maudagalya ! 

Both of these readings bear the reaction from the side of Heroine as 
well as from Hero, after hearing the news of victory of thcir son Vasumitra. 
The Vidisaka and the Kaücuki are debarred from the chance of greeting 
the Royal Couple on this auspicious occasion. If the first sentence is spoken 


by Dharini, the Vidüsaka is left silent, and if the second sentence is spoken 
by King, the Kajficuki has also lost his chance of grecting. 


In the reading available in the manuscript of Jaipur and in KG-2 the 
rcactions of the Hero and the Heroines are dropped, leaving them for Vidüsaka 
and Kaficuki to speak. Reality is that the term ‘raja’ after 16.1 is superfluous. 
The Karficukr becomes the speaker of this second sentence, if the word ‘raja’ 
is removed. And then emerges the real shape of the dialogues. Why docs 
the king address Kañcukī alone when his close friend Vidüsaka is sitting 
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by the side of him? Why is the Queen left unthanked by the King, reported 
to be greeted by her in these readings? Reality is that both, Qucen and 
King, observe silence at the moment of grecting from Parivrájika, Vidüsaka 
and Kaücuki., Earlier also the Qucen observed silence after the speech XIV.6 
of the same act. She is there reported expressing her sorrow without verbal 
expression - 'Dharini' : visadam natayati’ (V.XIV.7). With this silence 'dhiratà', 
an essentiality of heroes (-hero and heroine both-) is also maintained. 


4. In the second prelude for the fourth act of Sskuntala, Anasüyà enters 
with a statement which seems to bc irrclevant in all the printed editions 
(but KG-2). She is reported to be saying - ‘I am not capable of moving 
my hands and feet even for my usual duties. As such what would I do 
even if awakened earlier?" At the same time another reading is available 
in Kasacandrikaà wherein this incapability is shown in the Heroine. In 
Rasacandrikd Anasiya says - ‘It is dawn. Let me awake Sakuntalà. But what 
would she do even after she is awakened, as her hands and legs do not 
move even in her daily works, very much accustomed to her.’ From both 
these readings to me the latter one is to bc regarded as an original one. 
The term ‘SE = स’ is understood as ‘ME = म’ and the harm is done to 
this entire speech of Anasüyà. I have adopted this very reading as original 
in KG-2. 


5. In the third act of Sakuntala too one complete chapter of dialogues 
of Priyarvadà and Anasüyà is interchanged in so many editions. They should 
also be adjusted on the ground of suitability. 


HI 


The demarcation of plots called ‘drsya’ and ‘sūcya’ in the plays of Kālidāsa 
is also a difficult task. Between the, acts in all the three plays Kalidasa has 
put preludes at the beginning of act I, II] & V of Malavikdgnimitra, I-V 
in Vikramorvasiya and I-IV & VI in Abhijfdnasikumtala. The Editors of 
the edition of Nirnayasagara press etc. put the headings ‘Anika’ = ‘Act’ at 
the starting point of prelude also. Sir M. M. Williams had tried his best 
to avoid this kind of mixture of the plots of two different natures, yet he 
could not extend the preludes of Vikramorvasiya act II & V and of Sakuntala 
act II, IV and Vif upto the point, found in the shape of report sücy 
The authority of the demarcation is bestowed upon the editors as manuscripts 
are of ambiguous nature. In KG-2 these sücya plots arc recast and even 
in the chapters reported above preludes are admitted and the suitable headings 
are added to. The peculiar thing is that more than one prelude is marked 
in Sakuntala before the acts IV and VI. Happily one copy of Sakuntala preserved 
in the L. D. Institute of Ahmedabad runs with the term ‘dvitīyah pravesakah 
before the entry of śisya at the beginning of the fourth act.” 


On the ground of the cases discussed above and to be discussed in 
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future, one is bound to consider the paleographical illusions, took place in 
the decipherment at the stage of transliteration. Besides, the originality in 
one of the available readings is to be decided on the basis of suitability 
alone so far as the reconstruction of Kälidāsa Literature is concerned. And, 
if needed, some new readings and orders may also be sculptured in this 
march” without hesitation. 
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‘Hatāśayā’ (imperative) in Sanskrit. 
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ASVAGHOSA'S BUDDHA-CARITA IN THE LIGHT 
OF SANSKRIT POETICS" 


M. D. GOKIIALE 


Until the year 1892, when the French scholar, Sylvain Le'vi published 
the first chapter of the Buddha-Carita, the readers and scholars of Sanskrit 
knew A$vaghosa only by name. Today all his important works have been 
published and he is recognised as onc of the most prominent poets of Sanskrit 
literature. He is well-known as poct and philosopher, and as the creator 
of drama, epics and other philosophical and lyrical compositions. 


So far as A$vaghosa's date is concerned, scholars almost unanimously 
opine that A§vaghosa lived in the first century A.D.'. Yet, very little of his 
personal history is known to us, though some information is provided by 
his works themselves; and some legends have come down to us by tradition. 
Thus, in bricf, he was a native of Sikcta and was the son of Suvarniksi. 
He was a bhiksu or Buddhist monk. He was born a Brihmapa and was 
master of various branches of Drahmanical learning; afterwards, he was 
converted to Buddhism. He was called Acirya and Bhadanta as well as Mahdkavi 
and Mahivadin. These epithets clearly indicate his scholarship as well as 
his fame as a poet. 


The three literary works, which are known for certain to be A$vaghosa's 
are the Buddha-Carita, the Saundarananda, and the Sariputraprakarapa. His 
fame as a great Sanskirt poct rests mainly on the Buddha-Carita. 


The Buddha-Carita originally consisted of twenty-eight cantos. The Chinese 
and the Tibetan translations contain twenty-cight cantos and I-tsing, who 
travelled in India in A.D. 671-695, also knew this number. Dut, unfortunately, 
the available Sanskrit text consists of seventeen cantos. Even of these seventeen 
cantos, only the first thirteen are genuine. The remaining cantos are composed 
by Amrtànanda at the beginning of the ninctecnth century. He adds that he 
did so, because he could not find a manuscript of the remaining cantos? 
The first thirteen cantos are dcfinitely composed by A$vaghosa, hence only 
those are taken into consideration for the purpose of the present article. 


The first canto begins with the birth of prince Siddhartha and the thirteenth 
canto describes Siddhartha’s victory over Mira and the attainment of ultimate 
reality (bodhi). Thus, the Buddha-Carita-Mahdkavya deals with the life of 
the exalted personality named the Buddha and the Mahakavi named A$vaghosa 
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is the most suitable personality to deal with such a noble subject. He is 
an intelligent scholar thoroughly acquainted with all Brahmanical as well as 
Buddhist learning. Secondly, he is an earnest devotee of the Buddha and 
possesses a mind filled with intense love and reverence for the Buddha. The 
third and the most important thing is that he is a poet by nature endowed 
with creative imagination. Thus, with all these qualities, when A$vaghosa 
composes the life-history of the Buddha, he presents a masterpiece of poetic 
art to classical Sanskrit literature. 


Tradition says that A$vaghosa was born a Brahmana and afterwards he 
was converted to Buddhism. Modern scholars also agree with the tradition.? 
The evidence of his Buddha-Carita makes it clear that the poet has full 
acquaintance with various branches of Brahmanical learning. There are a number 
of places in the Buddha-Carita where A$vaghosa uses terms, concepts, legends, 
narratives and upamànas from Drahmanical religion, culture, philosophy and 
literature. They conform with the tradition that A$vaghosa was of a Brdhmana 
family, was given disciplined training which was essential for a Brahmana 
and was then converted to Buddhism.* 


But, though ASvaghosa wholcheartedly accepts Buddhism, he has obtained 
profound knowledge of Buddhist religion and philosophy, he is well-known 
as Acdrya or Bhadanta and he is an ardent devotee of the Buddha, he 
cannot keep his mind and his creation away from the impact of Brihmanical 
culture and litcrature. Those deep-rooted impressions never disappear. His 
poetic imagination lingers happily in the groves of Veda, Vedanta, Epics 
and legends which are traditionally known to Brahmanical society. As Kuntaka 
says, pratibha is the outcome of the impressions of the past lives as well 
as the present life which the poct has lived. Hence very naturally A$vaghosa 
makes free use of Brahmanical ideas and legends. The person who is well-versed 
in various languages, unconsciously slips into his mother-tongue. Same thing 
like this happens with A$vaghosa. Hardly there is any conscious effort on 
his part for creating strikingness. Even the question of propricty never touches 
his mind (while he uses Brihmanical concepts and legends in the description 
of Buddha's life); perhaps because, the current of his poetic imagination flows 
between the banks of devotion and creativity. His pratibhd does not accept 
any other restriction. 


A$vaghosa, in some of his verses, uses specific words which are often 
found in the Vedic literature. He referes to a number of those characters 
and legends which arc traditionally known to the ancient Indian Society and 
later on included in either of the main Puranas, such as Matsyapurana, 
Vayupurana, Vispupurága etc.’ 


We find in the Buddha-Carita a lot of references to the characters and 
stories in the Mahābhārata. The references to the main characters in the 
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Mahabharata are as follows : 

1) allusion to Arjuna?, 

2) allusion to Bhisma?, 

3) reference to Santanu's love for Ganga,'° 

4) reference to Paràsara who approached to Kali, the daughter of a fisherman!, 
5) reference to Yayati who enjoyed pleasure with Viśvācī in Citraratha grove", 
6) reference to Pandu who, in spite of getting a curse, enjoyed with Madri"), 
7) Suddhodana's kingdom is compared to Yayàti's kingdom", 

8) reference to the story of Sakuntala!5, 

9) reference to Bhisma as being obedient to his father'6, 


10) reference to the complete destruction of the Kurus, Andhakas, Vrsnis, 
Mckhalas and Dandakas'?. 


Along with the main story, Mahabharata consists of a vast collection 
of ancient legends. A$vaghosa uses many of them in the course of narration. 
They are as follows : 


1) Siddhürtha's birth is compared to that of Aurva from the thigh'®, to that 
of Prthu from the hand'?. 


2) A$vaghosa gives illustrations of kings to show how a person does not 
get real satisfaction after enjoying material pleasures. He refers to Nahusa”°, 
Bali?!, Ugrayudha?? and Sunda and Upasunda??. 


3) Aévaghosa mentions some legends about seers who were fascinated by 
the women. He refers to Dirghatapas Gautama, who, is his old age, was 
attracted to a young woman, low in caste”. There is a reference to Rsyasmga 
who was attracted to Santa?>. 


4) Aévaghosa refers to Sukra and Brhaspati as the creators of the science 
of royal policy?®. 


5) He mentions that Vyasa arranged that Veda in many sections?’. 


6) There is a reference to Brhaspati and Mamata (wife of Utathya) as they 
gave birth to Bharadvaja?*. 


7) There is an allusion to Purandara who fell in love with Ahalya??. 
8) Vasistha and Aksamálà are referred to as the parents of Kapifjalada*?. 
9) ‘Daksinadik’ is called "Agastyajustadik. "' 


Thus, we can observe how As$vaghosa is indcbted to the Mahabharata. 
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He mentions many characters and stories from the Mahabharata for allusion 
and comparison. 


When we look at the references to Ramayana in the Buddha-Charita, 
we are surprised to observe how deep the impressions of Ramayana on 
A$vaghosa's mind and creativity are. A$vaghosa acknowledges Valmiki as the 
'Adikavi?? and it seems that he considers Ramayana as the ideal before 
him. 


The references to Rimdyana arc as follows - 


1) Rama is a sprout of the dynasty of Iksviku. Buddha also belongs to thc 
dynasty of Iksváku??. 


2 


— 


People of Kapilavastu wept when they saw that Siddhartha had not come 
back, just as people of Ayodhya wept when they saw the chariot of 
DaSaratha’s son returned without him. The charioteer (Chandaka) and the 
horse (Kanthaka) returned without Siddhàrtha.?* 


3 


— 


Chandaka compares himself to Sumantra who came back to Ayodhya 
after leaving Rama in the forest.?? 


4 


— 


Suddhodana profusely lamented, like DaSaratha dominated by grief for 
Ràma?6, 


5 


— 


A$vaghosa compares the visit of Suddhodana's Purohita and minister to 
Siddhartha with the visit of Vasistha and Vimadeva to Rima in the forest”. 


6 


— 


A$vaghosa describes that Gautami was lamenting having the thought in 
her mind how Siddhartha would be able to live the hard life of an ascetic 
in the forest. We find similar description in Ramayana. Kausalyà also 
grieved thinking how Rama and Siti would tolerate the hard life in the 
forest.?? 


7 


— 


Chandaka's sorrow and his speech to Siddhartha closely resemble to 
Sumantra's sorrow and his speech to Rima. 


A$vaphosa's indebtedness to Ramayana is not limited to allusions and 
comparisons (as it is in the case of Mahābhārata). Some of the episodes 
in the Buddha-Carita closciy resemble to those in Ramdyana so far as the 
matter and the manner arc concerned. The whole episode of Chandaka's 
returning to Kapilavastu without Siddhürtha reminds us of the episode of 
Sumantra’s returning to Ayodhya without Rima*?. The episode containing 
the description of the night-scene in the harem also has a parallel in Rdmdyana*?. 
The epic describes the ladies sleeping in Ravana’s harcm. Both episodes are 
equally poetical and highly coloured. In Ràmàyapa, the episode is merely 
an ornamental episode; in Buddha-Carita it is an cssential episode which 
supplies the final impulse to Siddhartha for Icaving home. 
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Hence it can be clearly noted that ASvaghosa is fully familiar with Ramayana. 
It has left decp impression on his mind, perhaps bccause he is a native 
of Sàketa, the land of Rima. The impact of Ràmdyana docs not leave him 
even after his conversion to Buddhism. The impact is twofold, i.e., that of 
the story of Rima and that of the Afahakavya style of Valmiki. We find 
the beginning of the Mahikivya in Ramdyana. Therefore, perhaps, he is 
inspired to compose Buddha's life-history and he chooses the Mahakaivya 
- style when he thinks of composing Buddha-Carita. At the conclusion of 
his Saundarananda, he declares that he is writing for a large public and 
not mercly for a learned audience. To serve this purpose, Mahakivya - 
form is quite suitable, for, it had been popular in those times.“ 


A$vaghosa does not want to restrict his audience only to Buddhist people. 
He wants the whole population to be his audience, and the population possesses 
deep impact of the Brahmanical literature — especially that of Ramayana 
on the heart and on the soul. When he interwcaves in his composition the 
ideas and legends, which occur in the Ranayana and other literature and 
are traditionally known to them, he gets them involved in the Buddhistic 
icachings. 


Thus, the concepts and legends in the Epics nicely serve A$vaghosa's 
purpose. But they occur very naturally in the course of description. A$vaghosa 
does not make any determined effort to interweave them in his narration. 
And it is a big achievernent on his part. 


Sanskrit literature and Sanskrit Poetics are closely related to cach other. 
The history of Sanskrit literature begins with the Vedas. One can find therein 
a number of hymns and legends having literary value. Then Sanskrit literature 
is endowed with the two great Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
The so-called classical period starts with Dhàsa (approximatcly fourth century 
B.C.), and then centuries after centuries it prospers in the hands of A§vaghosa, 
Kalidasa, Südraka, Bina, Bhavabhüti and many others. 


If compared to Classical Sanskrit literature, Sanskrit Poctics — as an 
independent faculty of knowledge — begins later. The oldest work on Poctics 
available to us in Bhimaha's Kavyalankara," originated in the fifth or sixth 
century A. D. since when Sanskirt Poctics went on developing upto sixteenth 
century A. D. at the hands of Dandia, Vàmana, Anandavardhana, Kuntaka, 
Mammata, Jagannàtha and many others. It does not, therefore, mean that 
there were no thoughts or concepts formally stated about Kavyasdstra before 
the fifth century A.D. One can observe that there were some vague and 
stray ideas related to the composition of Kavya in the minds of the Vedic 
poets?". The activity of a poct is compared to that of a weaver or a carpenter. 
The words like Suvrkti, Sustuti, Kdru, Ataksama ctc. clearly indicate the 
poct’s conscious efforts for making a hymn a well-finished product. They 
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are aware of decorating their hymns, since the words like Sumbhàmi, Supesas 
Karati, Vacam pipisuh are often used. Thus, in Vedic period, pocts were 
aware of the fact that poctry should give delight to the readers or listeners 
and there are some modes or peculiarities which make poctry dclightful. 
Then one comes across the Epic-period and notices that the scer-pocts, in 
the course of narration, deliberately use some devices in order to create 
beautiful and delighting poctry. 


Bharata, the author of the Natya-Sastra, is the only writer prior to Bhimaha 
who, though not recognised as a poctician, discusses poctical concepts in 
rclation to drama. Drama consists of the vicika-abhinaya as one of its elements, 
and in this connection Bharata has treated Kavya in his Natya-Sastra. He 
discusses thirty-six /aksanas, then gunas and four a/ankdras as the adorning 
clements of peotry. They are nothing but the various beautiful modes of 
expression prevailing in his times. There is a divergence of opinion about 
the date of Bharata which spans the period from the fifth century B.C. to 
the third century A.D.*8 


Thus, in the period prior to Bhimaha, though there may not be any 
treatise on Kavya-Sastra, the poets were aware of some concepts related 
to the modes or formula of poetic expression. They used those modes or 
devices in order to create beautiful poetry which delighted the readers. Bhimaha 
and other pocticians observed contemporary poetry. They took into 
consideration current and successful formulas uscd by the poets. They 
systematized the scattered ideas about the composition of poetry. Thus, they 
formulated the science of poctry??. In the course of discussion, they referred 
to the names of ancient as well as current pocts, gave illustrations from 
their works, praised, criticized or estimated their compositions in accordance 
with certain criteria. 


These treatises on Poctics guided and advised later pocts. They followed 
the models and standards raised by Poctics. Thus, Sanskrit poetry and poetics 
are related to each other. 


It will be interesting to see how far A$vaghosa and his Buddha-Carita 
are related to Sanskrit poctics. This, however, depends on whether A$vaghosa 
was acquainted with Poctics and whether Sanskrit Poetics had taken notice 
of Asvaghosa and his Buddha-Carita. 


So far as A$vaghosa's acquaintance wilh Poetics is concerned, there is 
a clear evidence. In the closing verses of the Saundarananda, A$vaghosa states 
that the poem has been written in the Kavya-style. It deals with the subject 
of Salvation. The poct has handled other subjects in it besides Salvation 
in accordance with the ‘law of Kavya’ to make it palatable, as sweet is 
put into a bilter medicine to make it drinkable. 
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इत्येषा व्युपशान्तये न रतये मोक्षार्थगर्भा कृति: 
श्रोतृणां ग्रहणार्थमन्यमनसां काव्योपचारात्कृता । 
यन्मोक्षात्कृतमन्यदत्र हि मया तत्काव्यधर्मात्कृतं 
पातुं तिक्तेमिवौषधं मधुयुतं हृद्यं कथं स्यादिति ॥?९ 


The verse indicates that A$vaghosa knows that poctic expression is different 
from and superior to ordinary expression. When the subject is conveyed 
through ordinary expression, it cannot attract the minds of the people and 
hence it makes less impression on them. But when the same subject is conveyed 
through poetic expression, it immediately attracts the readers, pleases them, 
and finally achieves deep impact on their minds. In order to attain this purpose, 
poetic expression possesses some peculiarities which are not found in ordinary 
expression. A$vaghosa calls them as ‘Kavyadharma’. When these peculiarities 
are enumerated and discussed in a systematic form, they are known as the 
rules of poetic composition. When a subject is expressed in accordance with 
these rules, it can be called as ‘Kavyopacdarat Krta' (written in the Kavya-style). 
These rhetorical concepts appear to be known in A$vaphosa's times. A$vaghosa 
is fully aware of them. Perhaps he knows some regular work on Poetics 
which has not come down to ७७.” 


Unfortunately no work on Poetics known in A$vaghosa's times is available 
to us, but we can observe what types of poctical concepts are known to 
A$vaghosa and how far thcy correspond to the concepts put forward by 
later Sanskrit poeticians. The Buddha-Carita is known to be the Mahakdvya. 
The characteristics of the Mahakavya are known to A$vaghosa. Later on, 
Bhamaha and Dandin speak in detail of the characteristics of the Mahdkavya. 
Most of them correspond to those which are found in the Buddha-Carita. 
For example : 


1) The Mahakavya is always divided into cantos (Sargabandho mahakdavyam).** 
The Buddha-Carita observes this rule. 


2) Every canto of the Mahakivya ends in a different metre. All thirteen 
cantos of the Buddha-Carita end with a verse which is composed in 
a different metre as compared to all other verses in the canto. 


A§vaghosa’s skill in the use of classical metres is remarkable. He smoothly 
handles different metres like upajati, praharsini, vasantatilakd, màlini, 
Sikharini, Sardülavikridita eic. His composition can bc called "Sravyavrita 51 
as recommended by Poctics. 


3) The Mahàkàvya should describe famous deeds of great personalities.5 
The hero is born in well-known dynasty and possessor of all virtues 
including valour, knowledge, purity, etc. He follows the way accepted 
by good people. His enemy also possesses equal strength; hence when 
the hero defeats such an enemy, his glorious success appeals to the 
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readers??. The death of the hero never takes place in the Mahakavya*®. 


Siddhartha, the hero of the Buddha-Carita suits 10 these conditions. In 
the opening verse, the poet tells that Siddhartha is born in the noble 
race of Iksvàku. He is udatta by nature. His aim is attainment of bodhi 
and he makes hard and constant efforts putting aside all temptations 
as well as oppositions. Mira, his enemy, is not a human being; but the 
God of love, the empcror of the whole world of passion, the conqueror 
of great personalities like Aida and Santanu. But Siddhartha by his 
steadfastness and tranquillity conquers Mira and attains exact knowledge 
of the ultimate reality. Thus, the life-story of Siddhartha proves to be 
suitable to the Mahakavya. The poet also fulfils the condition that the 
subject of the Mahākāvya should be based on historical legends 
(itihdsa-kathodbhatam). 


The Mahdkavya should consist of various episodes. For example - the 
descriptions of towns, oceans, mountains, scasons cte., the descriptions 
of marriage, birth of a son and other festivals, pleasures in groves, watertanks 
etc., the descriptions of counsel, despatch of a messenger, journey, war 
etc. 


In the Buddha-Carita ASvaghosa portrays various episodes, such as birth 
of the prince (1.8-38), Siddhàrtha's excursion on the royal highway and 
description of citizens eager to scc him (HI 8-25), the sight of an old 
man, that of a man afflicted by discase and that of a dead body (II 
26-61}, women trying to capture Siddhirtha’s mind (IV. 1-7), women 
sleeping in harem (V. 47-61), the deputation of the counscllor and the 
purohita to Siddhartha (IXth Canto), the war between Sidhàrtha and Mira 
(XIIIth canto) etc. 


It is remarkable that every episode appears to be necesary in the course 
of the story. No episode appears to be deliberately joined to the story 
in order to fulfil the requirement of the Mabikivya style or to decorate 
the story. 


As indicated by Poctics, these episodes are not much abridged and at 
the same time not much claborated {asaiksipta and anativistirna.) The 
descriptions therein are appropriate to the experience of wordly life (yuktam 
lokasvabhavena). They show poct's minute observation of life. According 
to Kavyasastra, the Mahàkavya should be decorated with various rasas 
like Smgāra, Vira, Karuna, Raudra, Bhaydnaka, cic. Furthermore, it 
should be embellished by various a/ankaras (sdlankdram or alankrtam). 

The Buddha-Carita docs not fail to give us enjoyment of rasa as well 


as pleasure of poetic figures. (Detailed discussion of the rasas and alankaras 
in the Buddha-Carita is given elsewhere). 
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Thus, it appears that A$vaghosa is quite familiar to the characteristics 
of the Mahàkàvya prevailing in his times. These characteristics are accepted 
and established by the poeticians like Bhimaha and Dandin. Hence, the 
Buddha-Carita and the later Sanskrit MaAakavyas look similar so far as their 
construction is concerned. 


ASvaghosa’s Mahákávya consists of the life-story of the Buddha, which 
is nothing but the story of constant efforts for the attainment of ultimate 
reality. A composition consisting of such subject may become a bare recital 
of incidents containing dry and unattractive exposition of doctrines. But 
A$vaghosa is more a poct than a monk. As a genuine poet he conceives 
the life-story of the Buddha in the spirit of the Kavya in respect of narrative, 
diction and imagery. 


A$vaghosa's choice of incidents is quite suitable to thc measure and form 
of the Kavya. As Dasgupta observes, A$vaghosa casts out miraculous and 
extravagant details in the Buddha-legends®'. At the same time, he invents 
imaginary incidents which are attractive as well as suitable to the flow of 
the story. For example, the description of the ladics watching the prince 
when he passes through the royal path$?; the description of the ladies who 
try to attract Siddhàrtha's mind, etc.$? Sanskrit pocticians always mention 
that the poet must possess the capacity of selecting proper incidents as well 
as of inventing novel incidents$*. A$vaghosa is successful in keeping the interest 
of the readers by interweaving such imaginary incidents. 


A$vaghosa is remarkable in the well-planned artistic arrangement of the 
episodes. For example, the episode of the women watching the prince is 
full of joy and enthusiasm. It is followed by the incident of the vision of 
the threefold sorrows in the world. The latter becomes more striking owing 
to his early background. This contrast effectively brings out the transient 
nature of worldly pleasures as well as the all-pervading nature of sorrow. 


The poetic composition demands an organic unity of various episodes. 
Every episode should possess the beauty of its own; and at the same time 
it should be mutually connected to other episodes. The episodes should be 
harmonized in such a way that the rclation of the episodes should be of 
mutual support or help. It is an important aspect of plot construction stated 
by Poctics®. A$vaghosa is aware of this aspect. In the fifth canto of the 
Buddha-Carita, A$vaghosa presents the highly-coloured description of the 
night-scene in the harem, whercin Siddhàrtha observes women asleep having 
distortion in the gestures of thcir limbs. The whole scene is endowed with 
poetic beauty; but it is not a mere decorative episode introduced to show 
poct’s artistic skill. It is an essential element in the story, as it supplies 
the final impulse which stirs Siddhàrtha to abandon the palace and thus leads 
to the dénoucment intended by the poet. 
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A$vaghosa's narratives do not appear to be dull or uninteresting, because 
he infuses poetic emotions in them. His dclincation of the karunarasa touches 
the reader due to its simplicity and depth. He never allows himself to cross 
the limits of decorum. Perhaps he is aware of the fact that indecorum is 
the main cause of a breach in sentiment. Hence the episode containing 
Ya$odharà's lamentation becomes one of highly remarkable episodes in the 
Buddha-Carita.? The thirteenth canto consists of the description of the war 
between Mira and Siddhartha, and presents beautifiul combination of Virarasa, 
Raudrarasa, and Adbhutarasa. The poct infuses the so-called ojas with his 
remarkable skill of narration and without any support of harsh syllables and 
long compounds. He describes Mira, on the one hand, as being proud of 
himself and possessing marvellous force and weapons: and on the other hand, 
he describes Siddhartha as standing alone and possessing the virtues like 
sda, dima, vairdgya and niscaya. This contrast lifts the whole incident to 
the higher level and emphasises the extraordinariness and nobility of Siddhartha’s 
achievement. Here we obviously notice how active pratibha (which is considered 
by Poctics as the main - or rather sole-cause of Poctry)®® endows the narrative 
with poetic beauty. 


Thus, A$vaghosa's narratives possess various specialities. Morcover, his 
narratives give us an experience of freshness, simplicity, spontaneity and 
uprightness. They arc almost free from subtle technicalities and conventional 
tricks. which show the carned skill on the part of the poct. These qualities 
endow the Buddha-Carita with excellence, but the most important speciality 
of the Buddha-Carita is the spontaneous emotion which overflows in the 
poem. The sources of this emotion are A$vaghosa's ardent devolion to the 
Buddha and his faith in Buddha's doctrines that shinc in every line and illuminate 
the whole poem. 


Kavya is nothing but the sahitya or mutual combination of words and 
meanings. The expression ($25da/ and the content (artha) are equally important 
in the Kavya. Since Vedic period, poets are aware of the fact that the contents 
should be beautiful by themselves, and they become more so when thcy 
are conveyed in appropriate style. They use different forms of expression 
and attain expressional strikingness which certainly attracts the readers and 
conveys the content more effectively. 


No wonder, if Poctics also is aware of the power of expression. Bharata, 
in his Natyasastra elaborately discusses /aksapas which are nothing but the 
modes of stylistic expression that would beautify poetry’. These Jaksanas 
consist of aliSaya or cxtraordinary strikingness as their fundamental 
characteristic. The atisaya is the basic principle of the so-called vakrokt. 
Vakrokti is nothing but the striking beauty of both the word and the sense. 
The term Vakrokti is first of all used by Bhimaha. He nowhere defines 
the term vakrokt/ and emphasizes it as it is well-known in his times. So 
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it appears that the concept of vakrokti is well-known in the period prior 
to Bhàmaha. 


A$vaghosa seems to be aware of this concept, as has been evident through 
his striking expressions"? and alliterative verses, smooth and soothing in 
moverent." For Example :- 


१) काले ततश्चारुपयोधरायां यशोधरायां स्वयशोधरायाम्‌ | 
शौद्धोदने राहुसपत्नवक्त्रो जज्ञे सुतो राहुल एव नाम्ना ॥7? 


२) काचित्पदमवनादेत्य सपदमा पद्मलोचना | 
पद्मवक्त्रस्य पार्श्वैऽस्य पद्मश्रीरिव तस्थुपी 117 


३) सराजसूनुर्मृगराजगामी मृगाजिरं तन्मृगवत्प्रविष्टः 174 
Sometimes the effect is created by proper and charming use of verbs:- 
न चुकुशुर्नो रुरुदुर्न शश्वसुर्न चेलुरासुर्लिखिता इव स्थिताः 17° 


One can lind rare instances of thc sabda-sicsa. For example— 
विमानपृष्ठान्न महीं जगाम विमानपृष्ठादिव पुण्यकर्मा 17° 


Sometimes A$vaghosa achieves both excellence and novelty of expression 
in one and the same verse. For example :- 


१) कश्चित्‌ सिषेवे रतये न कामं कामार्थमर्थ न जुगोप कश्चित्‌ । 
कश्चित्‌ धनार्थं न चचार धर्म धर्माय कश्चिन्न चकार हिंसाम्‌ u^ 
(Nobody enjoyed Kuna for sensual pleasures. 
Nobody protected wealth for attaining Karna. 
Nobody observed dharma for getting moncy; 
and nobody accepted violence for attaining dharma). 


२) एकं विनिन्ये स जुगोप सप्त सपैव तत्याज ररक्ष पञ्च | 
प्राप त्रिवर्ग बुबुधे त्रिवर्गं जज्ञे द्विवर्गं प्रजहौ द्विवर्गम्‌ ॥ 


(He disciplined the one (mind), protected the seven {dhatus), abandoned 
the seven (malas) protected the five {tattvas), attained the three 
(prurusàrthas), realised the three (Satru, mitra and udàsina), knew the 
two (niti and ani), and gave up the two (kama and krodha). 


Thus, is the Buddha-Carita, onc finds the verses remarkable for vicchitti 
or vaichitrya that springs up from peculiar arrangement of words. They are 
less in number, because A$vaghosa is not much interested in playing with 
words. As he says, at the conclusion of the Saundarananda, that he writes 
for a larger public, and not merely for a learned audience; for the attainment 
of peace and not for the display of skill in the poctic art. Therefore, expressional 
strikingness occurs in the course of narration without any special effort on 
the part of the poct. It adds beauty to narration, but does not suppress 
natural beauty of the matter. Thus, his expression is hardly felt laboured 
and devoid of clegant simplicity. It is free from artificial devices and their 
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hundreds of varicties discussed by later pocticians as well as overused by 
later poets. 


ASvaghosa’s aim makes him stress more on sense than on manner. In 
Mammata’s language, ASsvaghosa wants to achieve — Kantasammitataya 
upadcsa""? The reader should get attracted to the story, he should enjoy the 
story and should get involved in it; so that he should get influenced by 
the advice therein, unnoticing that it is so happening ! This project requires 
natural beauty and grandcur of the subjects and its. presentation through 
minimum required strinkingness of expression. It leaves no room for deliberate 
straining to compose decorative expression. As a result, A$vaghosa chooses 
the style later known as of Vaidarbha typc9?. 


ASvaghoSa’s language is overall simple, elegant, devoid of long compounds 
and strange words, artistic but not artificial®’. It is attractive but not dazzling. 
His verses are melodious in general, but he never strives for melody; otherwise 
he may loose his grip on the content and poctic quality. 


A$vaghosa is very moderate in the use of the arthalankaras also. He 
mainly uses such figures of speech as upama, utpreksà, rüpaka, arthdntaranydsa, 
aprastula-prasamsd, ctc., which are based on comparison. Comparison is the 
oldest means of embellishment frequently used by the pocts since the Vedic 
period. The great poets like Valmiki and Kālidāsa usc comparison for more 
than the other rhetoric principles. Comparison proves to be the essential 
principle, not only for embellishment, but for lifting the narratives from the 
level of mere statement to the level of poetic description. The bare statements 
of the facts, however well-worded, usually appear to be dull and uninteresting. 
They fail to convey the inner intention of the poct which he wants to communicate 
to the reader. Therefore, in order to communicate his internal emotions, 
he tries to suggest more than he expresses. He wants to stimulate the rcader's 
imagination. This object can be obtained by those expressions which are 
different from and superior to ordinary expression?*. Such expressions mostly 
consist of comparison in cilher of its forms. A$vaghosa scems to be 
wcll-acquainted with this importance of comparison. 


Of all varictics of comparison, upama is most frequently used by the 
poets. A$vaghosa is not an exception. He mainly uses those upamdnas which 
are based on natural phenomenon. The moon is used as an upamina in 
a number of verses; but everywhere the upamina occurs with a novel flash 
of imagination. For example - Suddhodana is said to be pure in conduct 
and beloved of his people as the moon in autumn’. The prince, who gradually 
grew up in all duc perfection, is compared to the lord of the stars in the 
bright fortnight®®. Like the moon with the constellations mounting the sky, 
the prince is described to proceed towards the road.” The ladies in the 
garden (९०, because of his noble and pleasing personality, that the moon 
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has come down to earth in person with her rays veiled’, Though Siddhartha 
is emaciated due to penance, he is a source of joy to the eyes of others, 
as the moon in autumn at the beginning of the bright fortnight is to the 
night-lotuses®®. Thus, the poct successfully uses one and the same upamdna 
with different facets of imagination”. 


Some other beautiful upamánas based on Nature are as follows : 


A) At the birth of the prince, the carth trembled like a ship struck by 
the wind.?! 


B) The king swells with joy over the prince's birth as a river swells with 
the flood of water. 


C) Due to the narrowness of the windows, the faces of women seemed 
like the bunches of lotuscs tied to the windows.?? 


D) A woman clothed in blue garments and with a girdle partly seen, looked 
like the night with the flash of lightning.” 


E) Siddhàrdha tossed his crown in the sky just as one tosses a swan into 
the lake.” 


F) As the creepers waving in the wind strike themselves with their own 
tendrils, so the women beat their breasts with their hands’. 


G) A picce of rock is compared to an clephant's car for its dark blue 
colour.?' 


H) Though Siddhartha was extremely reduced, yet with the undiminished 
depth of the soul, he looked like the ocean whose depth never diminishes.?* 


Even when A$vaghosa describes philosophical concepts, he clothes them 
in poetic garments with the help of appropriate upamas. For example :- 


लोकस्य कामैर्न वितृप्तिरस्ति पतद्विरम्भोभिरिवार्णवस्य 1’ 


The upamáàna scems to be quite suitable to the speaker and to the situation. 
For example - A lady, who tries to fascinate Siddhàrtha's mind, shows him 
a tilaka tree embraced by a branch of mango trec, and compares it to a 
man in white garments embraced by a woman in yellow body-paint.'?? 


The poet skilfully presents Afalopama. At onc place he composes a scrics 
of similes, wherein Siddhartha, who deserts his father, mother, wife and son, 
is compared respectively to an athcist abandoning the good law, to an ungrateful 
man neglecting kind treatment, to a coward giving up the prosperity he has 
obtained, and to a vicious man losing his excellent repute'®'. At another 
place Asvaghosa presents an instance of Milopamd wherein every verse contains 
a seperate simile to show usclessness of Kaàma'9?. All these similes occur 
very naturally in the flow of narration and they do not appear as artificially 
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At very few places we feel that the comparison is artificially imposed.'9* 
At some places we notice that the gender or the number fails to correspond'9*. 
But such instances are very rare in the Buddha-Carita. 


The poct presents a beautiful rzpaka wherein he says that the city is 
burning up with the fire of gricf, whose fucl is separation from the prince, 
whose smoke is sighs and whose flames are sorrow, and it longs for the 
water of a sight of the prince.'96 


A$vaghosa conveys philosophical contents through charming ripakas. These 
rüpakas make the philosophical concepts vivid, easy to grasp and at the 
same time colourful and beautiful to be suitable to a poetic composition. 
For Example :- 


प्रज्ञाम्बुवेगां स्थिरशीलवप्रां समाधिशीतां व्रतचक्रवाकाम्‌ | 
अस्योत्तमां धर्मनर्दी प्रवृत्तां तृष्णार्दितः पास्यति जीवलोकः ॥'°? 


At one place he gives a series of such rüpakas. 9? 
He uses philosophical concepts also as the upamdnas. For example :- 


तस्मिंस्तथा भूमिपतौ प्रवृत्ते भृत्याश्च पौराश्च तथैव W: | 
शमात्मके चेतसि विप्रसन्ने प्रयुक्तयोगाय यथेन्द्रियाणि ॥ ११ 


These philosophical concepts used as the upaminas bring forth the poet’s 
acquaintance with philosophical and religious literature, but the remarkable 
thing is that his scholarship never dominates his poctic genius. 


A$vaghosa endows his poem also with some other alaiikdras, such as 
drstànta 9, — vygjastuti! !, — dipaka''?, — nidaríana! 8, — arthantaranyasa! "5, 


visama''>, etc. 
Thus, ASvaghosa employs limited varieties of the poctic figures. 


A$vaghosa's creative imagination never allows the narratives to be dull 
and monotonous, because it finds different beautiful ways of expression and 
thus makes the readers to be involved in the pocm. 


It appears that some modes of stylistic expression were popular in 
A$vaghosa's times. They were known and used as the beautifying clements 
of poetry. It seems that Bharata, the author of the Natyasdstra, collects and 
systematizes many of them in his concept of /aksapas''®. Many of the later 
alankaras have their counterparts in some of the Jaksanas. Bharata's emphasis 
on the Jaksanas as the inevitable characteristics of poetry, his elaborate 
description of the /aksanas and their number which is far bigger than that 
of the a/ankdras.''’ clearly indicate the importance and popularity of the 
laksanas. The Jaksapas are nothing but the striking flashes of poetic imagination 
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through which the poet tries to convey his intended meaning as effectively 
as possible. We come across many of such striking flashes of A$vaghosa's 
creative art. We necd not try to put them in ready-made moulds of poetic 
figures which has been done by later pocticians. It is worthwhile enjoying 
them. But one should not be lost only in the poetic beauty of the Buddha-Carita. 
One should discover the noble message which is clothed there. This is what 
A$vaghosa desires to accomplish. 


Thus, we notice A$vaghosa's acquaintance with rhetorical concepts 
prevailing in his times. We also observe that those concepts have impressed 
later Sanskrit pocticians. We should have expected Sanskrit pocticians to refer 
to Asvaghosa and his Buddha-Carita in one connection or the other, as they 
have referred to a number of other poets and drawn their illustrations from 
his compositions. Dut when we try to search for such references, Sanskrit 
Poetics fails to fulfil our expectation. 


In the whole realm of Sanskrit Poctics, there is only one and the single 
reference to  A$vaghosa. Rüja$ekhara, in the opening pages of his 
Kavya-mimamsa''*®, gives a quotation from the Buddha-Carita— 


--- त्रिधा च शब्दकविर्नामारव्यातार्थभेदेन ---- 
नामाख्यातकवि :- 

हतत्विषोन्धा: शिथिलांसबाहव: 

स्त्रियो विषादेन विचेतना इव | 

न चुक्रुशुरनो रुरुदुर्न सस्वनु - 

र्न चेलुरासुर्लिखिता इव क्षणम्‌ ॥'!° 


Rajasekhara rightly says that the verse is remarkable for proper and charming 
use of nouns and verbs. 


Except this quotation, there is no other reference to ASvaghosa by name, 
nor any other quotation from his works!??. Hence the question arises why 
Sanskrit Poctics has not shown any acquaintance with Asvaghosa and his 
works. 


A$vaghosa is not an ordinary Buddhist monk; but he is a renowned 
philosopher and spiritual adviser to Kaniska. He is well-known as a great 
poet and is remembered with respect even after centuries. Hiouen Thsang, 
who visited India in the seventh century, mentions him along with Deva, 
Nàgàrjuna and Kumaralabdha, as ‘the four suns which illumine the world’!?'. 
I-tsing, who visited India in 673 A.D. admires A$vaghosa's Buddha-Carita 
in the following words - 


"It is widely read or sung throughout the five divisions of India, and 
the countries of the southern sea''!??. 


These quotations prove that ASvaghosa was already established as a poet 
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and philosopher. His Buddha-Carita had obtained a place of honour in the 
minds of scholars as well as of thc public. 


But Poctics docs not take notice of such a great poct and his renowned 
pociry. The reason seems to be non-rhetorical. Sanskrit Poctics had always 
been one of the faculties of Brahmanical learning. Sanskrit poeticians belong 
to Vedic-Brahmanical traditions. Therefore, perhaps, they are not ready to 
look at the literature belonging to a different religion. A$vaghosa is a Buddhist 
monk and his poctry deals with the Tathàgata's noble doctrines. So the pocticians 
consider him as a stranger and the subject of his poem as an extrancous 
subject. According to them, the poct and his poem do not fit into their 
tradition. Duc to this feeling and perhaps duc to prejudices against Buddhism, 
they do not feel it necessary to take notice of the literary happenings taking 
place among the Buddhists. It seems that Sanskrit pocticians delibertely avoid 
to refer to the Buddhist writers like A$vaghosa and their compositions. 
Rajasckhara is the only poctician who gives up this typical mentality and 
shows his acquaintance with A$vaghosa's Duddha-Carita. Overall it seems 
that A$vaghosa and his Buddha-Carita remain limited only to Buddhist readers. 
Sanskrit Poctics unfortunately loses an opportunity to enjoy and to review 
the masterpiece of a genuine poct. 
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Dhvanyàloka, Krishnamoorthy K., Poona, 1955, 11.2. 
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133. 
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by the phrase - वैदग्ध्य-भड्गी-भणिति: ली. Vakrokti-Jivita, 1.10. 


cf Buddha-Carita, cd. by Jonston E. H., Lahore, 1936, Part II, Intro., 
p. xcii. 

Buddha-Carita, M. 46. 

Ibid. IV. 36. 

Buddha-Carita, VIL2. 

Ibid. VIII. 25. 

Ibid. If. 32. 

Ibid. II. 14. 

Ibid. II. 41. 

Kavyaprakàasa, 1.2. 


A§vaghosa’s choice of vaidarbha style can be well-explained in Kuntaka's 
words. As Kuntaka says, the nature or the temperament of the poct 
is the true criterion for choosing the mode of poctic composition. The 
poetic imagination directs poctic activity through the particular way of 
poetic speech in accordance with the nature of the poct himself. cf. 
Vakroku-Jivita, ed. by Krishnamoorthy K., pp. 41-42. 


All these qualities are stated as the guna-s of the Vaidarbha - style 
by later pocticians like Dandin and Vàmana. cf. Kavyadarsa, Ch. I. 
Kavayàlankara-sütra-vriti, 3.1. 


cf. Kavyalankara, 1.34. 
अपुष्टार्थमवक्रोक्ति प्रसन्नमृजु कोमलम्‌ । 
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cf. Kavyalankara lI. 87. 
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cf. Ib. II 85. 
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यत्नोऽस्यां कविना कार्यः कोऽलङ्कारोऽनया विना ॥ 
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Buddha-Carita, 1५.33. 
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Ibid. IV. XI 23-33. 
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in the course of narration. They should not appear to be superimposed 
on the subject. Kuntaka stresses that poetry is the name of what is 
adorned; and hence the question of supcr-adding of the ornaments 
to pre-existing poetry does not arise  (salankàürasya kavyatd) 
Vakroktr-Jivita, 1.6 and the vrtti thercon. 

Buddha-Carita, V.49, 56. 

Ibid. 11.45, V. 62, VI. 26, VIII. 26. 

cf. Kàvyadarsa, II. 51. 
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Buddha-Carita, IX. 29. 

Ibid. 1.71. 

Ibid. 1.70-74. 

Ibid. 11.45, Sce also VI. 31, XII. 93, 114; XIII. 47, 48, 49, 50, 51. 
Buddha-Carita, IV. 60-61 : 


यस्तु वृष्ट्वा परं जीर्ण व्याधितं मृतमेव च । 
स्वस्थो भवति नोद्विग्रो यथाचेतास्तथैव सः ॥ 
वियुज्यमाने हि तरौ पुष्पैरपि फलैरपि । 
पतति च्छिद्यमाने वा तरुरन्यो न शोचति ॥ 


Ibid. VIII. 34 - 


प्रियेण वश्येन हितेन साधुना 
त्वया सहायेन यथार्थकारिणा । 
गतोर्थ्यपुत्रो ह्यपुनर्निवृत्तये 

रमस्व दिष्टया सफल: श्रमस्तव |i 


Ibid. II. 37 - 
वेदोपदिष्टं सममात्मजं च सोमं पपौ शान्तिसुखं च हार्दम्‌ । 
Ibid. VI. 40 - 


यो हि चन्ट्रमसस्तैक्ष्ण्यं कथयेच्छद्दधीत वा । 
स दोषांस्तव दोपज्ञ कथयेच्छुटधीत वा ॥ 


Ibid. XI. 35 - 


गीतैर्हियते हि मृगा वधाय रूपार्थमग्रौ शलभा: पतन्ति | 
मत्स्यो गिरत्यायसमामिषार्थी तस्मादनर्थ विषया: फलन्ति ॥ 


Ibid. VI. 28 - 


विमानशयनार्ह हि सौकुमार्यमिदं m च । 
खरदर्भाडूकुरवती तपोवनमही क़ च ॥ 


Natyasdstra, Ch. XV. 
Bharata cnumcrates 36 /aksapas and only 4 aluikdras. 


Kavyamimadrhsd, cd. by Dalal C. R. and Sastry R. A., Baroda 3rd 
edn. pp. 17-18. 

Buddha-Carita, VIII. 25. 

Jonston shows similarity between Buddha-Carita IV. 33 and Kavyddarsa 
Il. 44; and Buddha-Carita XI. 71 and Kavyddarsa II. 120. He thinks 


that Dandin here may be referring to A$vaghosa. 
- The Buddha-Carita cd. by Jonston E. H., p. XXXII. 
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121. The Buddha-Carita ed. by Cowell F. B., Oxford, 1894 Intro. 

122. History of Indian Literature, Winternitz M., Vol. 1. p. 258. 
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LOCAL CUSTOMS RECOGNISED BY JAINS 
JACDISIICIANDRA JAIN 


Laukika dharma or local custom consists of social norms, customs, laws, 
rules and institutions. It is applicable to all those who live together in a 
common region whether Hindu or Jain or Buddhist. Laukika-vidhi or Joka-acira 
was so important that it had to be observed by all. It is said yadyapi Suddham 
lokaviruddham na karanlyam nā caraniyam, i.e., though it is pure and true 
but if contrary to worldly customs, it should never be observed and practised. 
While dealing with janapada-pariksi by Jain monks, it is made obligatory 
for them to be well-acquainted with the local dialects, so that they are in 
a position to expound their religious sermons effectively and forcefully. They 
should also be able to narrate the local tales charmingly and pleasantly. Not 
only that, they are expected to have physical and geographical knowledge 
of the region such as regarding the irrigation of cultivable land by rain water, 
by river water, by tank water, by well water or by flood water.' 


If we travel to a north Indian village, we come across a village deity 
known as Bhumia or Bhomia, a minor territorial deity widely worshipped 
in the form of a construction of a pile of earth, brick or stone. It is considered 
a village deity (grama-dcvatà), situated at the outskirts of a village and often 
worshipped by village women in Western Uttar Pradesh. The images of Bhomia 
are also found in Rajasthan. ''AIl Jain temples have Bhomia images formless 
stone-shaped heads which are regarded by Jains as the local protectors of 
the temple. Such Bhomias are found at the shrines of all deities in Rajasthan, 
such as those of Màtà-ji, Dev Narayan, Tcjà-ji and Goga-ji’’, writes Caroline 
Humphrey.” 


Kesariyaj in Udaipur district, Mahàviraji in Sawaimadhopur district, 
Nakodàji in Barmer district and Padmapur near Jaipur are all pilgrim places 
of Jains where there are annual fairs of enormous popularity attened by Jains 
as well as non-Jains. Kesariyàji or Rsabhadcva is surrounded by 90% of Bhil 
population. According to tradition, once a rich person with no heir went 
10 the statue and promised to bestow a baby's weight in saffron {kesara) 
provided a son was granted to him. This is said to be the origin of the 
word Kesariyàji. Even today lot of saffron is powdered every day for the 
application on the body of the statue. The temple contains the Hindu and 
the Bhil deities with the Jain image in the centre. As the story goes, a Bhil 
farmer had a cow, which did not provide milk in the evenings. It was noticed 
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that she provided milk while standing under a tree of its own accord. The 
Bhil dug the place and found a black statue of a Tirthankara in the ground. 
This statue of Rsabhadeva here is known by Bhils as Kalajt or Karid-Baba. 
The members of the Bhil community sing devotional songs before the statue 
which have nothing to do with Jainism. This place is worshipped by both 
‘ the sects of Jains as well as by Bhils. 


Another such place of pilgrimage, worshippped by both Jains and non-Jains 
is Mahavira-ji. As the tradition goes, a farmer known as Krpdram of the 
Jat community, a resident of Chandangaon, had a cow that returned home 
every evening dry of milk. The cow used to give forth milk of its own 
accord at a certain place. This place was dug and a Jain statue was discovered 
in the ground. This spot is known as devata kā {IJ (the mound of deity). 
The Jains have built a huge temple at this place. At the time of jatrā or 
ratha-yátrà of the statue, there is a huge procession when the Mini and 
Güjar tribes along with the Bhils assemble in a large number and dance 
and sing before the procession. They pray for the birth of a son, prosperity 
in their business, recovery from illness and good health. But it is significant 
that unless the farmer Krpàràm or his descendant touched the wheel of the 
chariot, it would not move and proceed to its ritual journey to the main 
temple. 


Nakodaji is another important place with a popular appeal. Nakodaji or 
Nàkodà Bhairon Dev is supposed to be the protector of the village Nikoda. 
As the legend goes, it was Bhairon Dev who indicated the presence of the 
statue of ParSvanitha in the ground. A statue of this deity is situated just 
outside the temple of Parsvanitha. It is to be noted that the cobra-headed 
Pàr$vanàtha is quite popular among non-Jains. Pür$vanàtha is also popular 
among Santhals of Hazaribagh district in Bihar, who call the diety as Baba; 
they assemble on the mountain, chanting ""sanvaria Párasanath sikhar par bhale 
virdje ji" (having a pleasing countenance Parasanath is well-seated on the 
top of the mountain). Nàgadà (snake-clan) is also a clan of the Oswal Jain 
community. 


Padmapura, a small village near Jaipur, dedicated to Tirthankara 
Padmaprabha; is another place popular among Jains and non-Jains. Ksctrapila, 
the guardian deity of the Tirthankara is located in the temple wall beside 
the main entrance. Here also there is a myth of cow's giving milk and the 
image discovered. Herc also an annual fair is held when pcople from far 
off places bring their commodities for sale. Pcople from all castes and 
communities assemble in the temple and pray for their safety from illness 
and epidemic diseases. The statue known as Bibi is supposed to possess 
miraculous power. Those who suffer from the possession of cvil spirit, enter 
the temple, move in a twisiting motion on the floor in front of the statue 
and pray for exorcising the spirit? 
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This shows, if Jainism had to have a wide appeal, the popular beliefs 
and traditions have to be incorporated in their rcligious teachings. There is 
a popular saying : 


dharmasya tattvam nihitam guháyàm 
mahdjano yena gatah sa panthah 


i.c., the essence of religion treasured up in a secret place (i.e., it being 
difficult to comprchend), the best way is to follow the path that great men 
have taken. Sornadevasüri (10th century A.D.) has put it as under : 


sarva eva hi jainànàm pramanam laukiko vidhih yatra samyaktva-hdnima yatra 
na vrata-düsapam (updsakddhyayana 34.476). 


i.e., All worldly precepts (laukika vidhi) are valid (pramdana) as long as there 
is no loss of pure insight (samyaktva) nor there is violation of the precepts 
(vrata-düsanam). 


Other Popular Deities 


The Ajgavijjà, a Prakrit text of antiquity (4th century A.D. or earlicr) 
and other Jain texts refer to folk deities whose worship is performed from 
time immemorial. The worship of trees (rukkha)*, rivers (nai), tanks (tadaga), 
ponds (sara), mountains (pavvaya), hills (giri), caves (dari), wells (küva), 
ploughs (hala), gardens (ujjàna) and others is mentioned. They were 
worshippped to dispel discases, natural calamity, misfortune, invasion of 
enemies, to acquire progeny, good harvest, health, prosperity and success 
in life. Sca-trading merchants, before their departure, used to offer flowers 
and bali to gods, worshipped sca-winds and marked the ship with their fingers 
dipped in red sandalwood. We arc told in the Sirivalàlakaha (14th century 
A.D.), when the ship did not make any headway even at full sail, a human 
being equipped with thirty-two bodily marks was offered to the sca-dcity 
(samudra-devata). At the time of calamity of ship-wreck, passengers offered 
jewels, coconut, milk, butter and sugar to the sca. The sylvan deity (vana 
devatd) was another folk deity. In order to cross wild forests the travellers 
propitiated the sylvan deity. They stood in medilation and implored the deity 
to guide them to the right direction. The farmers worshipped the plough-dcity 
(hala dcvatà) and offered sacrifice to siti (furrow), the deity of harvest, 
in order to have a good crop. The cowherds worshipped the mountain-dcity 
(parvata-dcvatà). The worship of well-dcity (kdpa-devata) and that of potter's 
wheel is common in Western Uttar Pradesh. Among goddesses, the goddesses 
of crematorium ($masàna), of ‘excretion pit’ or privy (varca) and of dung-hill 
(ukkurudià) are referred 10.5 The worship of dung-hill is prevalent even today 
in certain parts of Uttar Pradesh. 


The chapter IX of the Arigavijjà refers to various goddesses such as 
Apalà, Anàdità, Airàni, Timisrakesi and Salimialinr besides Hri, Sri, Laksmi, 
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Medha, Buddhi, Sita, Vidyà, Devakanyà, Asurakanyà, Bhagavati, Alambusà, 
Menakà, Rambhi, Tilottamà, Urvasi and many others. It is interesting that 
out of these the first five are forcign goddesses : Apalà is identified with 
the Greck goddess Pallas Athenc, Anàádità with the Avestic goddess Anahita, 
Airant with the Roman goddess Irene, Timisrakesi with the nymph Themis 
and Salimàlini with the Moon-goddess Selenec. Then, Alambusà, Menaka, 
Rambhi, Tilottamà and Urvasi are well-known names of nymphs in Drahmanic 
tradition. 


Condemnation of Miraculous Powers 


Samantabhadra, a renowned Digambara Jain author of the 5th century 
A.D. has condemned the acquisition of miraculous powers such as the arrival 
of divine gods and goddesses devdgama, moving in the sky (nabho-yana), 
waving the flywhisk (camarddi) and so on.’ But it seems, in spite of such 
mandates, when the glorification of one’s creed became imminent, the Jains 
could not disregard it. The Jambudvipa-prajfapti) (5.112-123) and other Jain 
texts provide an claborate description of birth-ceremony of Rsabha, the first 
Tirthankara. As soon as the Tirthankara was born, alarmed by the shaking 
of their thrones, sevcal groups of goddesses appeared in the birth-house. 
They paid their reverential homage to the Tirthankara and his mother. With 
the help of their magic power they cleared the ground around the birth-house 
of grassblades, leaves, fragments of wood and dirt and remained singing and 
rejoicing by the side of the mother and the child. They created clouds effecting 
rain of scented water, pacifying the dust. They also crealed rain of flowers 
to fall from flower-clouds. The throne of Sakra shakes and accompanied 
by his large retinuc, he flics to the birth-house. He greets the mother and 
the child. He puts the mother to slecp, creates double of the child and puts 
in at her side. He takes the child to the summit of Mount Meru where 
a gorgeous consecration (abhiscka) ceremony is performed with hundreds 
of gold and silver jars. At the end the Sakra carries back the Jina to the 
birth-house and lays him by the side of his mother. A proclamation is made, 
saying "if anybody thought of ill of thc Tithankara his head would split into 
hundred pieces." But as indicated earlier, in course of time, such wondrous 
powers, had to be admitted by Jain preceptors. It has been stated that the 
persons endowed with superhuman powers, those equipped with cightfold 
of mahdnimittas and those possessed with various spiritual powers are included 
among eight illuminarics of the Jain faith.? 


: It is to be noted that the list of gods and goddesses mentioned in the 
Jambudvipa-prajfapti as a whole seems to be a motely collection of divergent 
names with no underlying rclation to thc naturc of goddesses or to thc four 
quarters : (i) some of them such as Nanda ctc. are the names of tithis 
(a lunar day); (ii) Nandivardhana is the end of the paksa; (iii) ckanam$sà 
is the day of the new moon; (iv) navamikà probably stands for mavami 
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(v) Nanda, Ekanarh$a, Vijayà and Aparàjità are surnames of Durga; (vi) Alambusa 
is a well-known nymph; (vii) Vijayà, Vaijayanti, Jayanti and Apardjiti are 
the four vimànas of the highest celestial regions of the Jains.'? 


Other Popular Deities 


Besides, there were other popular dcitics such as Indra, Skanda, Yaksa 
and Dhüta. The Ajsitha-sütra (19.11-12) and its Bhasya refer to the four 
great festivals (mahàmaha) celebrated in honour of these deities on the full 
moon day of Asidha (June-July), of Aévina (September-October), of Karttika 
(October-November) and of Caitra (March-April) respectively. The Jndra-maha 
is said to have been celebrated with great pomp by King Durmukha in the 
city of Kampilyapura (modern Kampil in Farrukhabad district in Uttar Pradesh). 
The festival was also celebrated in the country of Lata (Sauràstra), in Maharastra, 
Dvàrakà and other places. The clouds are said to have poured the desired 
rain where the festival was celebrated.'' Unlike Indra, Skanda is a folk deity 
whose cult is popular among common pcoplc. The festival in honour of this 
deity was in vogue during the life time of Mahàvira. When the Master arrived 
in the city of Srivasti, a well-decked image of the deity was taken out in 
a chariot procession. His image like that of Mukunda was made of wood. 
An oil lamp was kept burning in front of the image during night when at 
times the wick of the lamp was removed by mouse or shaken by dog, caused 
fire to the image.'? Skanda is known as Khandobà in Maharistra. A Khandobà 
temple of mid-18th century is located in Pal, near Poona. The original shrine 
now hidden under crust belongs to the Yáüdava period."? 


The worship of a Yaksa was very common in ancient India. Even now 
Yaksas are regarded as protectors of villages and worshipped by all castes 
and communities. It is stated that by practising self-control one is born among 
Yaksas. Various Yaksas have been mentioned in ancient Jain texts, 
Pürnabhadra and Manibhadra being more prominent amongst them. The 
Aupapitika Sūtra (2) provides a detailed description of the Pürnabhadra shrine 
in Campi. The city of Mithilà is said to have a shrine of Manibhadra. Dibhelaka 
Yaksa is said to have been in attendance on Mahivira during his ascetic 
life. Each Tirthankara has been assigned a Yaksa on his right and a Yaksini 
on his left. They are known as Sasana-dcvatà (guardian dcity) who are supposed 
to protect him. This again is a sign of cndorsement of prevailing custom 
with regard to the Hindu gods and goddesses. In South India, the creeds 
of Saivism and Vaisnavism have given prominence to the female deities such 
as Parvati, the consort of Siva and Laksmi, the consort of Visnu. Now if 
the Jains in South India had to compete with these creeds and to play on 
the popular sentiment of the local pcople, they had to associate their Tirthankaras 
with Yaksini or Yaksa. The Yaksini Ambika (or Kusmündini) is associated 
with Neminatha, the 22nd Tirthankara, Siddhayika with Mahàvira, the 24th 
Tirthankara, Padmàvati with ParSvanatha, the 23rd.Tirthankara and Jvalàmalini 
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with Candraprabha, the 8th Tirthankara. These divinities are most popular 
in South India and are supposed to be benevolent, fulfilling the wishes of 
their devotees. Ambikà is protrayed as riding a lion which is her vehicle 
and carries in her two hands a bunch of mangoes and a child which are 
her attributes. This Yaksini or Bhatàri as it is called in Tamil, is very popular 
in Tamil Nadu. She seems to be more impressive than other deities. She 
is represented here by the rock-cut image. Later when the ownership of 
the temple changed, it came to be known as goddess Bhagavatr and even 
now it is worshipped under the name of a Hindu deity. Siddhàyiká, another 
deity is represented as warrior Yaksini sitting on a lion, having four hands, 
holding a drawn sword in the right hand and arrow in the 10, the other 
two hands bearing wcapons. She is known as golden Yaksi or Ponn (gold) 
Iyakkiyar (Yaksint) in Tamil. She is protrayed with two hands in a blessing 
pose (varada-mudra) and holding a book. She seems to be quite popular 
in Tamil Nadu. In the cave where this dcity is figured there is no other 
sculpture of any Jina or Tirthankara which indicates the preference of this 
Yaksint to Jina. In Jain tradition, the snake-god Dharanendra with his consort 
Padmavati protected Pár$vanàtha from rains and other calamities by extending 
its hood forming an umbrella (ahicchatra). As Ambika gained popularity in 
Tamil land, so did Padmavati in Karnataka. As she is said to reside im the 
loki tree, she is known as Lokiyabbe, a local folk deity. Like Siddhayika 
she is elevated to the status of a main deily of the temple and is worshippped 
with great ceremony. She is considered a tantric deity invested with occult 
powers. It seems, in course of time, when she gained popularity in Tamil 
land, she began to be called as Kàliamman, a popular deity of the 10th 
century A.D. A rare bronze icon of the deity is preserved in the collection 
of Hamburg Museum in Germany. The Candraprabha-basadi at Sravanabelagola 
in Karnataka possesses an image of this deity. She has two hands; on the 
pedestal is the figure of a lion with riders seated one behind the other. 
In another figure she is portrayed as scated on a bull and the flames are 
coming forth from her crest. Here she has cight hands, the right one bears 
a disc, pronouncing safety (abhaya), mace and spear, and the left one conch, 
shield, skull (Kapila) and a book. On thc top of the hill is carved the image 
of Helicirya, an eminent monk of the Dravida sangha, supposed to be the 
originator of this cult.'® Thus, like other Indian sects Jainism too could not 
avoid the influence of Tantricism. Actually this cult inspired Acárya Mallisena 
to have composed his well-known treatise titled Bhairava-padmavati-kalpa 
and the Jvalini-kalpa. 

Bhüta-;naha was another festival celebrated in ancient India. People 
obsessed by the evil spirit were treated by demonologists. The offering (bali) 
was made and soothing rites were performed to placate them. The bhütas 
have been described as dancing with spear, javelin, club and axe carried 
in their hands. Their bodies were smeared with ashes, they wore the skin 
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of a deer, their yellow hair were dishevelled, they were covered with a mantle 
of black serpents, a boa constrictor coiled around their necks, they had 
protuberant bellies and large faces; they wore carrings of an iguana, mouse, 
mongoose and lizard ( Vasudevahindi, 386, 4-7). 


Besides, there were numerous feasts and festivals which were celebrated 
with gaiety and merriment. The feast of Punnpamasipi (Paurpamàsi) was 
celebrated on the full moon day of the month of Karttika; it was also known 
as Kaumudi-mahotsava. Madana-trayodasi was rejoiced in honour of Kamadeva, 
the Indian cupid. The Ujjāpiyā feast was enjoyed by men and women in 
a garden. The festival of bahu-milakkhu was enjoyed by m/ecchas and the 
dasi-maha, by maid-servants, the latter was celebrated at Sràvasti. Thdnuppadiya 
(sthànautpàtika) had no fixed date and time, it was celebrated whenever 
a guest arrived. The birthday ceremony was rejoiced with great pomp. 
Caummaásiya-majjanaya (cdturmdsika-majjanaka) was held alter the four 
months of the rainy scason were over. Samkhadi (samkhati in Pali) was 
another important festival which was an occasion for joy and merry-making. 
This festival was held in Sclapura (in Orissa) every year for eight days at 
the lake of Isitaldga (rsitadiga). It was also celebrated in Bhrgukaccha, Prabhàsa, 
Arbuda, the castern bank of the river Sarasvati ncar Anandapura, Ujjain and 
other places. Gosthis or special gatherings were hcld.!^ Needless to say that 
such occasions for fcasting or celebrations are valuable for day-to-day life 
as one may fecl relaxed and relieved from strain; they have nothing to do 
with sectarian norms as such. 


Then, people in gencral, observed certain common rites which formed 
a part of their daily life. Before proceeding to tuke up some work, they 
had their bath, made offerings to a house-deity (bali-karma) and observed 
auspicious and expiatory rites (prayascitta), put on a tilaka on their forchead, 
held mustard, curds, rice and dürvà grass and observed protective rites. They 
were also keen with regard to particular directions. The eastern direction 
was considered most auspicious. A Tirthankara is said to have preached while 
scated facing the cast. It has been stated that while disposing the dead body 
of a monk, an appropriate direction has to be taken into consideration. It 
is said that any work should bc undertaken after obscrving the auspicious 
tithi, Karapa and naksatra. This was also applicable in the case of Jain monks. 
Formalities were observed by trading merchants while undertaking a journey. 
Eight auspicious objects {asta-mangala) are mentioned, it also includes a pair 
of fish (matsya-yugina). The norms for studying scriptures (svadhyàdya) arc 
laid down. Svddhydya is prohibited on the four great fesival days (maha-maha), 
referred to carlicr. Various other omens and superstitions were observed in 
ancient India. A newly born child was placed under cart, in a winnowing-basket 
or thrown on a dung-hill for procuring long life. In a newly constructed 
house the residence of Jain monks was considered auspicious. Drinking of 
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liquid gold was considered a remedy for removing poverty. The day of birth 
(sütaka) and death (pdtaka) was observed for a period of ten days.'® 


The fourteen vidyd-sthdnas (subjects of study) are referred to in the 
Viydhapannatti (2.1) They are : Rgveda, Yajurveda, Simaveda, Atharvaveda, 
Jtihāsa (Purina), known as the fifth Veda, and Nighantu, the sixth Veda; 
six Veddilgas, comprising samkhdpa (arithmetic), $iksa (phonetics), kalpa 
(ritual), vyakarana (grammar), chandas (metrics), nirukta (exegesis) and jyotisa 
(astronomy-astrology) and Sasthitantra, an authoritative treatise on Sarnkhya 
school. Devendragani's commentary on the Uttarddhyayana (3, 56a) adds 
mimàámsá, nydya and dharmasastra. The Anuyoga and Nandi which seem 
to be of late origin add Mahabharata, Ràmayana, Kautilya, Vaisika, Vaisesika, 
Buddha-Sdsana, Kapila, Lokayata, Mathara, Nalaka, Trairasika, Patafijali and 
others under popular learning (/aukika-sruta). This shows that the Jains studied 
these works to add to their gencral knowledge, particularly, to understand 
the views of other upholders of the Indian philosophical systems so that 
they could criticise and review them in order to justify their own system. 


Jain authors have composed valuable treatises on secular topics not only 
on mathematics, grammar, astronomy, politics, medicine, music and so on 
but also on prognostication, foretelling by casting dice, alchemy, testing of 
precious stones and coin, cooking, training of elephants and horses, knowledge 
of birds and animals, archery, construction of buildings, and so forth. 
Tàjika-vidyà (tàzi is a Persian word, meaning ‘Arabic’) was quite popular 
in the 18th or 19th century A.D. Muni Bhojasiagara is said to have composed 
the Tajika-grantha. We are told that once when the Moghals invaded the 
region of Gujarat, they caught hold of many pcople, including a lcarned 
Jain Muni, and took them to Khurasan (a city of Persia). There the Jain 
muni learned the local language and during his stay made a study of 
Yavaniká-sástra. Later when he returned to his native land he composed 
the Tajika-grantha."° A large number of Jain works on secular literature are 
not available and many morc arc lying in Jain Dhàndaras awaiting publication. 


Extension of Jain Religion 


At the time of Mahavira the centre of activities of Jain monks was restricted 
to modern Bihar and a part of eastern and western Uttar Pradesh. Later 
after about 300 years, King Samprati (220-211 B.C.) the grandson of Emperor 
ASoka extended the range of Jainism to twenty-five and a half countries. 
He deputed his soldiers under the garb of Jain monks and made the regions 
of Andhra, Dravida, Maharastra, Kudukka (Coorg) and Saurdstra accessible 
to Jain monks. It scems as far as the prosclytising of people into Jainism 
is concerned, miraculous powers played a more important role than practising 
of ethics or morals. A comman man suffered from poverty, ill-health, attack 
of enemy, displeasure of king, deficiency of a son, loss in business, failure 
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of love between husband and wife and so on. As such Jain monks who 
were supposed to possess miraculous powers, came forward to help people 
in their distress and subsequently converted them to Jainism. They composed 
religious lyrics or stotras and demonstrated thcir wondrous powers in royal 
assemblies and large gatherings. In fact it was due to the versatile genius 
of acaérya Hemacandra that Jainism gained ascendency in Gujarat in the 12th 
century A.D. He converted Siddharàja Jayasirnha (1094-1143 A.D.), a devotee 
of Saivism, and later his successor King Kumirapila turned to be a devout 
follower of Jainism. 


In Rajasthan, most of the Jain converts belonged to the Ksatriya class. 
These Jains, we are told, are not very orthodox like many other Jains. Many 
of them have not given up hunting as yet and thcy worship non-Jain deitics 
such as Ganega, Laksmi and Sarasvati, and while wishing each other instead 
of addressing ‘Jai jinendra' they say ‘Jai Sri Krsna’. Like their Hindu brethren, 
they even go to immerse the ashes of the dead to the Gangd. They are 
also not keen about having their meals before sun-sct as is customary in 
many other parts of the country. Ratri-bhojana-tyaga (to refrain for eating 
at night) is considered one of the essential vows to be observed by Jains. 


Thus, we sce that the Jains formed an integral part of Indian society 
in general. They tried to assimilate the customs, practices, usages and habits 
prevalent in the existing society which was necessary for their survival. Of 
course, they have emphasised on moral and ethical precepts, prcaching 
upliftment of society by way of non-injury (ahumsa) and manysidedness of 
truth {anekantavada) which is their great contribution towards Indian society. 
In order to expound the spirit of accommodation, assimilation and harmony 
on te part of Jainism, Anandaghana (18th century A. D.), a mystic saint 
of Gujarat has proclaimed ‘the six systems of Indian philosophy as six important 
constituents of God Jina’ (sat darsana jina-anga bhanijai) The famous 
Haribhadrasüri (6th century A.D.) has put the same idea differently. He says : 
“The Buddhist religion is worth hearing, the Jain religion worth following, 
the Vedic religion worth putting into practice and the prominent God Siva 
worth meditating.” 


Srotavya saugato dharmah kartavyah punararhatah / 
Vaidiko vyavahartavyo dhyatavyah paramah sivah // 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND KRSNA'S DVARAKA 
L. B. KENNY 


For the first time Dvadrakd was excavated in the thirtics of this century 
by Hiranand Sastri, when he could find relics of a settlement of Ist century 
A.D. At Bet Dvàrakà no archacological finds before 3rd century B.C. could 
be traced. The identification of Dvàrakà, however, in the Jamnagar district 
as Krisna's Dvàrakà, is borne by a copper-plate grant of 574 A.D. by the 
Garulaka King Simháditya who describes his father as ‘‘Dvdrakadhipati"’ cast 
in the mould of Sri Krsna'. But the first systematic excavation of Dvàrakà 
was conducted by the archacologists of the Deccan College of Poona in 1963 
under the guidance of Dr. H. D. Sankalia. The excavation report concluded 
that “the earliest Dvdraki was founded at Icast in the 1st-2nd century B.C. 
— A. D.'?, The later archacologists working at Dvārakā, however, rejected 
the date with the following remark : 


“T 


his observation is sclf-contradictory, because the references in the 
Harivamsa and Ghata Jataka quoted by the excavators are earlier than the 
2nd-4th century B.C.... The Ghata Jitaka, an independent source referring 
to Dvàrakà, is not later than the 3rd century D.C."... "From these reliable 
texts”, the remark continues, "it is obvious that Krsna's Dvàrakà must have 
existed long before the 3rd century B.C., and the date Ist century B.C. 
— A.D. assigned by Sankalia to the first Dvārakā, was incorrect.'? 


It looks very strange and amusing that an archacologist rejects the result 
of an excavalion, and respects literary sources like the Mahabharata, Harivamsa 
and Ghata Jalaka as morc “‘reliable texts.” 


With what evidences are the Harivamga and Ghala Jàtaka dated carlier 
than 4th century D.C.? How could an archacologist prove that Krsna "'must 
have occupied the position of God of Gods” long before the 2nd century 
B.C. at Dvàrakà founded by him’? How could statements like "He could 
re-establish dharma after overcoming all evil forces," and "people in gratitude 
appear to have raised him to the status of a God”? made about Krsna, 
be uscful to prove the historicity cither of Krsna or of Dvarakà ? 


In spite of the absence of any mention of the Mahabharata War in the 
Vedas or later Vedic literature, and in spite of the conflicting statements 
regarding the duration of the ruling dynastics or reigns of kings given in 
the Puranas, opposed to Vedic evidence, the archacologists excavating Dviraka 
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have upheld the Mahabharata date as 1500-1400 D.C. Was it historically 
possible at that very ancient time, for the rulers of eastern and southern 
borders of India, to participate in the Kuru-Pandava War fought in the Eastern 
Punjab? Could King Bhagadatta of Prigjyotisa or Assam, for example, be 
an important participant in the Mahābhārata War in spite of the Kingdom 
and its rulers being conspicuous by their absence in the Vedic literature ?6 
Dr. D.C. Sircar has also stated that “a close fight on a single battle-field 
between 7 and 11 aksauhinis of soldiers was an impossibility not only in 
the ancient world, but even today, an aKsauhinr bcing composed of 21870 
chariots, as many elephants, 65610 horsemen and 109350 foot-soldiers, and 
involving about 40 lacs of men. It must be regarded as a flight of fancy”. 


The so-called Mahabharata War scems to have bcen originally a small 
tribal feud or struggle, gradually magnificd by poets and minstrels over the 
centuries, to finally compose and write in its epic form the present Mahabharata 
of the Gupta period. Thus, “The earliest phase of the epic society reflects 
a people busy with savage fights with hands, nails, teeth, clubs or maces 
gadā”, bow and arrow, consuming human flesh and blood, still in the hunting 
and cattle-herding stage, and ignorant of family life.... In fact, head-hunting, 
cannibalism, rape (in modern ethical norms), torture of captives, massacre 
and other forms of terrorization and atrocious nerve-warfare were more effective 
means at that level than true combat... Like Krsna, ‘the dark”, the primitive 
heroes of the Mahābhārata War could be not only pre-Aryan but pre-Dravidian 
as well". The Krsna of the Dvàraküdhish and other temples of Dvàrakà, 
the Krsna of the Gnd preaching the philosophical sermon of the Bhakti-marga, 
and styled as ‘Bhagavin’, the Krsna of the submerged stone-structure and 
anchors, the Krsna advising the political moves of the Pandavas, the Krsna 
of the time of the iron-nail-using ships, the Krsna using the ‘cakra’ as a 
weapon (a poetic replica of a primitive boomrang), and the Krsna killed 
in the forest by a hunter’s arrow, are dilferent personages, reflecting the 
different phases of the cultural life described in the long epic. 


Would there be no Dvàrakà without or before the Dvarakadhish ? Would 
Dvàrakà cease to exist without Krsna? Has not Dvàrakà, described in the 
Skanda Purana as a place on the west coast where the Gomati river joins 
the sea’, existed much before the Skanda Purina? Could the accounts of 
saints like Adi Sankara, Raminuja, Madhava, Mirá and Rimadis be taken 
as historical evidences to prove Krsna's Dvàárakà of Okhamandal in the Jamnagar 
District as a historical entity? How far could we rely on the Mahābhārata 
and other literary sources with no proper dates of their writings, as more 
authentic historical sources than the scientifically conducted excavations/ 
explorations? A historian’s interest has to be the historical Dvàrakà and not 
the mythical Krsna's Dviraki. When Krsna is described as “Beloved Lord 
Krsna'''2, his historicity is vitiated. Archacologists are expected to be reasonable 
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and open-minded in their approach, and rational in their assessment. 
Archacological dating has to be not for antiquity but for historicity. “The 
inner and outer fortification walls of the city and its gateways in the Arabian 
Sca off Dvärakā and the remains of a submerged city extending over four 
kilometres in the intertidal zone of Bet Dviraka’ may be a historical reality; 
but their association with the Dviraki of 1500-1400 B.C. described in the 
Mahabharata, seems to be an invention of poetic imagination. 


Obsession for antiquity of the Mahābhārata and not its historicity has 
led archaeology to perplexing conclusions. Three iron nails from Dvaraka 
site have been dated to the Mahabharata period of 1500-1400 B.C."' (PI.V,A), 
in spite of their scientific and technological examination declaring that “It 
is difficult to make sound scientific observations on such corroded materials” '?. 
But they are at least available for a good photograph. One of the nails with 
5.7 cm. length and 63 gm. weight, is said to have remained in the sea-water 
since 1500 B.C. and has corroded considerably in about 3400 years of sca 
habitation. We have, however, an 18th century anchor around two and a 
half metres long and about a ton in weight, exhibited in the open space 
facing the Lalbahadur Shastri Nautical and Engineering College at Bombay's 
Haybunder, in a very eroded skeletal form. With the heavy amount of erosion 
caused by sca-water to the huge iron anchor recovered from the bottom 
of the creek near Vijayadurga Harbour on the western coast of Maharashtra, 
one wonders whether any nail 6 cm. long and 63 gm. weight could keep 
behind even a particle of the metal for any test or examination in a laboratory, 
after 3400 years of consistent damaging assault of the sea-water. 


It is not that iron was not available in Dvàraka. It has been always mined 
and worked in many regions of India. But it seems that the processes of 
mining, smelting and manufacturing the nails was expensive in ancient India, 
while materials for the stitching of boats were available close at hand to 
primitive men in their regions. Iron and bronze for nails were still hard to 
procure!?, The scientific and technological investigations of the iron nails of 
Dviraka ''point out that the Dvaraka artisan exploited the available iron ore, 
extracted metal after roasting it and varied the content of silicate impurities 
in wrought iron''*, The studies indicated that the nails were ‘fabricated 
with impure wrought iron bloom heavily forged to remove only some of 
the slag, imparting the pointed shape"? and ‘‘that the iron technology was 
in the preliminary stage’’!®. 


A number of metal objects like a copper bell, bolts, ctc. with heavily 
corroded anchors of iron and stone, have been found along with submerged 
fort bastion and wall of the 14th-15th century B.C.'". But, in spite of the 
availability of iron anchors and several contrary evidences, the archacologists 
of Dvarakà maintained that the ships of Dvàrakà of the Mahābhārata period 
(1500-1400 B.C.) used iron nails. 
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Iron being very dcar, the Indians used it very economically for their 
nced of ploughs for cultivation and whecl rims for bullock carts, which they 
could not ignore, by paying specialised metal workers. Therefore, the use 
of iron for other purposes was minimised. As explained by Moreland, “Ships 
were built without iron, just as carts were built; and the cost of the metal 
would discourage craftsmen from experimenting with it’’'®. And writing about 
the ships of the Arabian Sea about A.D. 1500, Morcland continues to state 
that till the Portuguese came, *'the stitched ships were good enough'''?. 


We also have very interesting and significant information from him regarding 
the Gujarat ships. By about 1500 A.D., according to him, the Arab ships 
were still stitched and destitute of nails, and that the Gujarat ships presented 
the same fcatures??. Like the Arab ships, the Gujarat ships were not sca 
going ships but small craft that could be rowed as well as sailed. No sca-going 
vessels from Sind are heard of, as the region was served only by coasting 
craft, westwards to Hormuz, and south and cast to Gujarat. The sewn vessels, 
whose planks were held together with coir ropes, had the advantage of being 
flexible in shallow waters but they were not strong to withstand long voyages 
and bad weather at sca?'. 


There arc two more archacological evidences to prove that the ships 
of Dvaraki could never have used iron nails during the Mahābhārata period 
1500-1400 B.C. We have, for example, two historical illustrations. On one 
of the Sanchi sculptures of the second century B.C., a boat is depicted carrying 
three persons. (Pl. V, B). The vessel is meant for shallow water of a river 
or a creck, as one of the three persons holds a long pole to push the boat 
pressing the pole to the bottom of the shallow river-cum-creck, and the 
other onc holds a long paddle or oar or spade-like object used as a primitive 
propeller or rudder. But what is most significant for our information are 
the stitched planks flush with the side of a caravel built ship. We do not 
find the usc of nails??. 


The second is an illustration to al-Hariri’s Magimat, a manuscript done 
by a Mesopotamian scribe, in A.H. 634 (A.D. 1237). 1 depicts the stern-rudder, 
the look-out boy, the sailors bailing out water, the merchants in their cabins, 
the grapnel anchor, and the stitching of the planks?™°. (Pl. VI, A) 


Crude stone anchors with a hole in the middle for ropes were used 
in the Persian Gulf in the last decade of the 17th century. At Calicut, anchors 
of marble stone were uscd. “But metal anchors were perhpas known," according 
to Hourani, ‘‘as they had been in the Mediterranean for a long time" ?*, 
The Hariri ship illustrated in the Magdmat of 13th century A.D. has a grapnel 
iron anchor, very similar to the corroded anchors found at Dvarakà. (Pl. 
VI, B). But in spite of the use of the iron anchor, the Hariri ship is stitched, 
and not nailed. This definitely proves that iron anchors were used much 
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before the iron nails. 


The above evidences indicate that the iron nails found at Dvdraka cannot 
belong to the ancient Mahābhārata period of 1500-1400 B.C. The practice 
of nailing the ships by iron nails could be placed any time after the 13th 
and before the 16th century A.D. 


Unless archaeology, an auxiliary science of history, is used scientifically, 
along with literary sources, the excavations of Dvàrakà would continue to 
be pseudo-scientific as they appear to be today. History is interpretation based 
on human reasoning, not on emotion. 
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RASA THEORY AND PURUSARTHAS 
Y. M. KULKARNI 


Kavya (poetry including drama) differs (rom $astra (science). The former 
is the product of pratibha (creative imagination, genius) whereas the latter, 
of prajñā (intellect, intelligence)'. Again, prīti or dnanda (pleasure, delight) 
is the chief goal of Kavya whereas vyutpatti (instruction in the four goals 
of human life), of sastra. 


Now, writers on poctics and dramatics deal with the topic of 
kàvya-prayojana (purposes of poctry) at some length. Among the various 
purposes the two most noteworthy are priti (or dnanda) and vyutpatti. Bharata 
says that dharma, artha, kima and moksa arc the topics presented in drama 
and that ndtya is kridaniyaka, visràntijanana and vinodakarapa?. In other 
words, vyulpattti and priti (or visrànti or vinoda) are the two purposes 
of poetry. On the authority of Anandavardhana, Bharata may be regarded 
as holding the view that instruction in four goals of human life is the major 
goal of drama and delight only a secondary purpose.’ 


Abhinavagupta refers to the view of some carlier critics (anye) that drama 
produces only joy or delight in the spectators and not such feelings as sorrow, 
etc. Dhanaüjaya in his Dasarüpaka declares that dramas overflow with joy 
and it is silly to say that their only purpose is vyutpatti as in the case of 
itihdsa, cic Dhanika, his commentator, says—some claim; “Reading and 
study of good poetry confers fame and pleasure as well as proficiency in 
the four goals of human life — dharma, artha, kama and moksa and proficiency 
in the fine arts as well." They thus wish to show that the purpose of poctry 
is to give knowledge of the three goals of human life, ctc. The purpose 
of the ten types of drama, according to the author of Dasarüpaka is shcer 
aesthetic enjoyment, which is of thc form of thc highest dclight or bliss 
that is inwardly felt and not merely instruction of the three goals of life, 
etc. 'Abhinavagupta deals with this topic in his commentary Locana on 
Dhvanydloka. At one place he says : "Although vyutpatti and pritj for the 
reader are both present... nevertheless priti is the main thing... Even of 
instruction in the four goals of human life dnanda (delight) is the final and 
major result." At another place he says that prit yielded by poctry is only 
a means of bringing about the vyutpatti? Still at another place he says that 
the thrill of delight and surprise produced by poctry is only an accessory 
of vyutpatt.? These statements are obviously contradictory. But this 
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contradiction Abhinavagupta cleverly removes. He argues : princes, etc., must 
be instructed (vyutpàdya). The best way to instruct people in the four goals 
of human life is by entering their hearts (hrdayanupravesa), which is just 
another name for rasa in gencral (Ardayanupravcsasca rasisvadamaya eva). 
And this rasa comes about, thanks to the presentation of the vibhavas, etc. 
which are essential to vyutpatt/ in the means to the four goals of human 
life. These vibhivas must be appropriate to rasa, then only the engrossment 
in the aesthetic experience will become the cause of vyutpatti which naturally 
follows; so priti is the cause of vyutpatti.... Nor are फणा and vyutpatti really 
different from one another, for they both have the same cause : The 
vibhavadyaucitya is the cause of priti that we derive from poetry. Similarly, 
the vibhavadyaucitya is the cause of vyutpatti that we derive from poetry. 
Thus, both pr and vyutpatti depend on vwibhavadyaucitya. Since both are 
the outcome of one (and the same) cause, they are not different from onc 
another.'? 


Now, about the rasa theory : A bricf statement may be made here regarding 
the nature of rasa : kdvya yiclds pleasure or delight by depicting rasas. 
In Kavya, rasa occupies the first and foremost position. There are cight or 
nine permanent emotions (sthdyibhavas) like love (rati), sorrow (Soka) and 
the like. These permanent emotions, when combined with their respective 
vibhavas (fundamental determinants), anubhavas (conscquents), sattvikabhàvas 
{involuntary states) and vyabhicdribhavas (transitory feelings) attain the 
condition or state of rasa like srügara, karuna (the erotic and the pathetic 
sentiments). Of these nine permanent emotions, some are conducive to the 
four purusarthas : 1. rati (love), 2. krodha (anger), 3. utsáha (dynamic energy) 
and 4. Sama (tranquillity or calmness) which primarily consists of 
world-weariness. And because they conduce to the four purusirthas, they 
are regarded as predominant. In the performance of the different types of 
drama, the corresponding rasas of these permanent emotions namely, 1. srigdra, 
2. raudra, 3. vira, 4. (bibhatsa and) Santa are present as the very life of 
the four purusarthas. 


But only a few writers on poctics and dramatics, it would seem, deal 
with this interesting and important topic : ‘The rasa-thcory and Purusdarthas.’ 
Pratihàrenduraja, Abhinavagupta, Hemacandra and his two famous disciples, 
Ramacandra and Gunacandra deserve particular mention in this connection. 
Pratihàrenduraja for the first time draws our attention to the fact that thc 
nine rasas, Srigdra and others, arc the means of acquiring the four goals 
of human life (purusárthas)'!. He, however, docs not expand his statement 
by adding suitable examples connecting specific rasas to specific purusarthas. 
It is Abhinavagupta who deals at length with this topic in the course of 
his commentary on the sixth chapter called Rasddhyaya and the 18th chapter 
called DaSardpakavidhdna. The passages and the contexts connected with this 
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topic may now be taken up for discussion : 


1. Natyasdstra VI. 15 - 


Abhinavagupta while commenting on this verse makes a determined effort 
to explain the reasons bchind thc order of enumeration of the rasas followed 
by Bharata. While explaining the reasons he connects rasas with purusárthas. 
He connects Srrigara with the (third) purusartha kina (pleasure and love), 
raudra with artha (material prosperity economics, politics, ctc., are directed 
to the fulfilment of this end), vira with dharma (moral and religious duty, 
righteousness, duty) and santa with moksa (the liberation or redemption of 
the soul (rom the flow of existence, emancipation from recurring births). '? 


2. Nàtyasastra VI. 31 (rasasütra) : apradhanatà, the sixth rasavighna (obstacle 
to the rcalisation of rasa) - 


Among the permanent emotions, some are conducive to the goals of 
human life. These are the predominant onces. To specify, rati is conducive 
to Kama and dharma and artha connccicd with it. Krodha (anger), in persons 
in whom it predominates is conducive to artha but can also end in Kama 
and dharma. Utsīha ends in all threc— dharma, artha and ama. And Sama 
which consists mostly in the disgust aroused by thc knowledge of truth or 
reality, is the means of liberation. These four permanent emotions only are 
the predominant ones. ''Even if they are not to be found in a predominant 
position all four together, and the emergence of onc of them naturally postulates 
the subordination of the other three, nevertheless somcone of them is always 
predominant in each drama, so that all of them are clearly recognised as 
being, in turn (that is, onc in this drama and the other in another onc), 
equally predominant. Morcover, if things are more closely examined, all four 
of them will. be scen to be present in the samc drama, in various passages 
(Acts or parts), in a pre-eminent position." '? 


3. Natyasdstra VI.39.41 - 


Bharata declares that there are four major or principal rasas which give 
rise to the other four. The original four are : 1. Snigdra, 2. raudra, 3. 
vira and 4. bibhatsa. Regarding thesc original four rasas Abhinavagupta remarks 
that they are pervaded with their respective purusdrthas (1. kama (and dharma 
and artha connected with it), 2. artha, 3. dharma and 4. moksa). \ is 
true that Bharata speaks of the fourth original rasa as bibhatsa and not 
Santa. And it is possible to criticise Abhinavagupta for introducing his own 
view here disregarding Bharata's authority. R.P. Kangle goes a step further 
and asserts in his Notes (Rasa-bhdva-vicdra, p.224) that it is impossible to 
connect bibhatsa (rasa) with any of the four purusarthas. Abhinavagupta himself, 
however, unambiguously declares later in his commentary (NS. XVUI.110) 
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"TS 


Santa and bibhatsa occur in connection with moksa. " Abhinavagupta defines 
Sama, the sthayin of Santa as ‘lattvajfdna-janita-nirveda-prayah.’ This nirveda 
and jugupsd, the sthdyin of bibhatsa are akin to cach other. So Abhinavagupta 
is justified in saying that Santa and bibhatsa occur in connection with moksa. 
Being pervaded by purusirthas these four original rasas attain extraordinary 
beauty. The remaining four derivative rasas, hdsya, etc. are plcasure-giving 
(rañjaka) and therefore they may be used as connected with their major 
rasas.'* 


4. Natyasastra XVIII. 110 (p.451) : 


In a very important passage which opens with the words ‘idamiha 
miünamsyam' and ends with ‘tadarigataya tatra bhavati’ (pp.450-451). 
Abhinavagupta deals with the place of particular rasas in particular types 
of drama and the interrelation between rasas and purusarthas. Here we must 
consider this — in the types of drama like Utsrstikarika etc., one rasa alone 
is portrayed. This is no doubt true of the type nafaka, ctc. Still in them, 
although they are fit for portraying all rasas, in nàfaka and prakarapa, the 
dharma or dana - or yuddha-vira is, really speaking, predominant. For all 
the types of hero are characterised by heroism. In the type called samavakara, 
though the presence of snigira, ctc. is indicated, either vira rasa or raudra-rasa 
alone is predominant. '"Thus, vira, raudra, śmgāra (are used there) respectively, 
occurring in these works by being engendered by (the aims of the character 
portrayed) dharma, artha and Kama, while santa and bibhatsa occur in 
connection with 17061. But not every character can carry the main role 
in this (latter) case, only the occasional saint. Although in the ndfaka, Santa 
or bibhatsa may be the principal rasa when moksa is the principal goal, 
this is not a common practice, so they, although engendered by the best 
of human aims (the character's pursuit of moksa) are considered subordinate 
lo the other rasas — vira, raudra and snigara. Thus, the main rasa of a 
drama is really governed by the purusártha il portrays, but other rasas occur 
in support of it as a result of the varicty of subject-matter included.’’'® 


5. Natyasástra, XVIII (concluding versc) : 


Abhinavagupta at thc end of his commentary on Ch.XVIII (p.459) remarks : 
There are only these ten types of drama {laksapani)...... their use for the 
(instruction in) the (four) purusadrthas has already been shown in the course 
of our exposition of each one of them. Hence we do not repeat it here 
again." With a view to verifying the truth of this claim, we take up the 
two types of drama called nataka and prakarana. 


46 


In the course of his exposition of Bharata’s definition of nafaka, 
Abhinavagupta explains the phrase ‘ndnavibhutibhir yutam' as ‘endowed with 
the splendour of the four goals of human life : dharma, artha, kama and 
moksa as ‘fruit’ (phala) '. Among these four goals, says he, artha and Kama 
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should be mainly depicted as all people yearn for them. Keeping this in 
mind Bharata adds in the definition of nataka '(yutam) rddhivilasadibhir’. 
By 'rddhi' Bharata indicates the goal of ‘artha' and by ‘vildsa’ that of ‘kama’. 
A poet, thercfore, must not show in his drama that a king (of course, the 
hero) making a gift of his kingdom to brdhmanas and himsclf accepting 
vànaprasthàérama (the third stage of one's religious life - of an anchorite 
or hermit). For a common man longs for immediate and concrete phala, 
objective, goal of human life. A fruit like heaven of the performance of 
a sacrifice is doubtful for him and is to be attained only after death! 


In the case of prakarana, following Bharata (NS XVIIIL.A47), Abhinavagupta 
says that the same ‘fruit’ mentioned in regard to the zàfaka is to be had 
by extension for prakarapa as well. The only difference is : in ndfaka the 
‘fruit’ (one or two or three goals of human life - dharma, artha, kama) 
accrues to the hero ‘rdjarsi’ (a royal sage), whereas in prakarana to a middling 
character — a braihmana, a merchant, amatya, etc. 


Abhinavagupta has linked the following six types of drama with the 
purusarthas : 1. ndtaka, 2. prakarana, 3. samavakára, 4. dima, 5. vydyoga 
and 6. Zhàmrga and the additional type nàtika. He asseris that the governing 
sentiment of natiKa is Srigara (and thus it is connected with the third purusartha, 
viz., kama). Regarding the three types, ufsrstikanka, prahasana and bhdna 
he observes that karuna, hàsya and vismaya (i.e. adbhuta) are their predominant 
sentiments respectively and thus they mainly serve to entertain and give pleasure 
to spectators. Thus, these types differ from the above-mentioned types nafaka, 
prakarapa, ctc., which give instruction, indirectly though, in the four goals 
of human life. As regards the remaining type vi/j, Bharata says that it is 
rich in characteristics of all rasas {sarva-rasa-laksandidhya). Abhinavagupta, 
however, is silent regarding its link with purusarthas. 


Incidentally, it may be noted that Hemacandra in his Kavydnusdsana 
(Ch.VIII, Sutra 3, pp. 443-445) deals with this very topic of types of drama 
and their use for the four goals of human life. He is certainly influcnced 
by Abhinavagupta, but his treatment is refreshingly somewhat new. Rimacandra 
and Gunacandra, the two famous disciples of Hemacandra dwell on this topic 
in the course of their exposition of the types of drama. They follow, it would 
seem, both Abhinavagupta and Hamacandra. 


Regarding mahdkdvya, Bhamaha says that although it portrays all the 
four purusdarthas, it shall predominantly inculcate artha (Kavyalamkara, I.20- 1). 
Dandin too gives 'caturvargaphalayattam' as a feature of mahakavya; it promotes 
the four goals of human life, dharma, artha, kàma and moksa. 

` To conclude, rasas occupy the first and foremost position in dramatic 


poetry. The main rasa of a drama, however, is really governed by the purusartha 
it portrays, and other rasas occur in support of it as a result of the variety 
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of subject-matter included in it. There are a few critics who look upon priti 
or dnanda (pleasure or delight) as the major goal of poetry; but a majority 
of them insist on instruction in the four goals of human life as very important 
and rasas as means to that end. Abhinavagupta docs not regard prit and 
vyutpattí as two distinct or diferent things as their scurce ‘vibhavadyaucitya’ 
is one and the same. He deserves all praise for his 6००० and penetrating 
insight into the subtle relationship between rasas and purugarthas.'$ 


Notes and Refreences 


1. द्वे वर्त्मनी गिरां देव्या: शास्त्रं च कविकर्म च । 
प्रज्ञोपज्ञं तयोराद्यं प्रतिभोद्भवमन्तिमम्‌ ॥ 


t3 


क्वचिद्‌ धर्म: क्वचित्‌ काम: क्वचिदर्थः क्वचिच्छमः 
- Natyasastra 1.106. 
- cf. तुष्यन्ति तरुणा: कामे विदग्धा: समयान्विते । 
अर्थेष्वर्थपराश्वैव मोक्षेष्वथ विरागिणः ॥ 
- Nàtyasastra XXVII,S9. 
क्रीडनीयकम्‌ (1.11) 
विश्रान्तिजननम्‌ (1.80) 
विनोदकरणम्‌ (1.86) 


3. शृड्गाररसाङ्गैरुन्मुखीकृताः सन्तो हि विनेया: सुखं विनयोपदेशान्‌ गृहणन्ति | सदाचारापदेशरूपा हि 
नाटकादिगोष्ठी विनेयजनहितार्थमेव मुनिभिरवतारिता । 
- Dhvanyaloka MI.30 Viti. 
मुनिभिरिति - भरतादिभिरित्यर्थ: 1 
- Locana - 11.30, p.399. 


4. सामाजिकानां हि हर्पैकफलं नाट्यं न शोकादिफलम्‌ i 
- Abhinavabharati, Vol. I, p.289. 


5. आनन्दनिस्यन्दिपु रूपकेषु व्युत्पत्तिमात्रं फलमल्पबुद्धि: | 
यो5पीतिहासादिवदाह साधुस्तस्मै नम: स्वादुपराड्मुखाय ॥ 
- Dasarüpaka 1-6. 
तत्र केचित्‌ “धर्मार्थकाममोक्षेपु वैचक्षण्यं कलासु च । 
करोति कीर्ति प्रीतिं च साधुकाव्यनिपेवणम्‌ i’ 


(— Bhàmaha, 1.2). 


6. इत्यादिना त्रिवर्गादिव्युत्पत्तिं काव्यफलत्वेनेच्छन्ति तन्निरासेन स्वसंवेद्यः परमानन्दरूपो रसास्वादो दशलपाणां 
फलम्‌, न पुनरितिहासादिवत्‌ त्रिवर्गदिव्युत्पत्तिमात्रमिति दर्शितम्‌ । नम इति सोल्लुण्ठम्‌ । 


- Avaloka-I-6. 
7. श्रोतृणां च व्युत्पत्तिप्रीती यद्यपि स्त: ----- तथापि तत्र प्रीतिरेव 
प्रधानम्‌ | ---- चतुर्वर्गव्युत्पत्तेरेपि चानन्द एव पार्यन्तिकं मुख्यं फलम्‌ । 


- Locana, pp. 40-41. 


8. ---- रसास्वादवैवश्यमेव स्वरसभाविन्यां व्युत्पत्तौ प्रयोजकमिति प्रीतिरेव eger: प्रयोजिवा । 
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- Locana, p. 336. 


9. प्रीतेरेव चालोकिकचमत्काररूपाया व्युत्पत्त्यड्गत्वात्‌ | 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


- Locana, p. 455. 


्रीत्यात्मा च रसः --- । न चैते प्रीतिव्युत्पत्ती भिन्नरूपे एव, द्वयोरप्येकविपयत्वात्‌ 1--- 
- Locana, pp. 336-37. 


एते च शृड्गारादयो नव यथायोगं चतुर्वर्गप्राप्त्युपायतया तदितरपरिहारनिवब्धनतया च रत्यादीनां स्थायिनां 
नवानां भावानां य: परिपोषस्तदात्मकाः अतस्तथाविधेन रूपेणास्वाद्यत्वादास्वादभेदनिबन्धनेन तान्त्रिकेण 
रसशब्देनाभिधीयन्ते | 

---- तदाहु:--- 

चतुर्वर्गेतरौ प्राप्यपरिहायाँ क्रमाद्यत: | 

चैतन्यभेदादास्वाद्यात्स रसस्तादृशो मत: | इति । 

- Laghuvrtti on Kavydlamkdra-sdra-sangraha, pp. 52.53. 


तत्र कामस्य सकलजातिसुलभतयात्यन्तपरिचितत्वेन सर्वान्प्रति gad पूर्व शृङ्गारः | --- 
ततनस्तरिवर्गात्मक-प्रवृत्तिधर्मविपरीत-निवृत्तिधर्मात्मको मोक्षफलःशान्तः | 
- Abhinavabhàrati Vol. I, 6.15. 


तत्र पुरुषार्थनिष्ठा: काश्चित्‌ संविद इति प्रधानम्‌ । तद्यथा — रति: कामतदनुषड्लिधर्मार्थनिष्ठा, 
क्रोघस्तत्प्रधानेष्वर्थनिष्ठः कामधर्मपर्यवसितो अपे, उत्साह: समस्तधर्मादिपर्यवसित:, 
तत्त्वज्ञानजनितनिर्वेदप्रायो शमश्च मोक्षोपायं इति तावदेपां प्राधान्यम्‌ । यद्यपि चैषाममप्यन्योन्यं गुण 
भावोऽस्ति तथापि तत्तत्प्रधाने रूपके तत्‌ तत्‌ प्रधानं भवतीति रूपकभेदपययिण सर्वेषां प्राधान्यमेषां 
लक्ष्यते | अदूरभागात्रिनिविष्टट्ृशा तु एकरिमन्नपि रूपके पृथक्‌ प्राधान्यम्‌ । 

- Abhinavabhárati Voll, VI. Rasasitra. 

- as translated by Gnoli, Aesthetic Experience, pp.70-71. 


ये चात्रोत्पत्तिहेतव उक्तास्ते यथास्वं पुरुषार्थचतुष्कव्याप्ताः i 
तद्धि सौन्दर्यातिशयजननरूपम्‌ | रञ्जका हासादयस्तदनुगामित्वेन रूपकेषु निबन्धनीया: | 
- Abhinavabhàrati Voll, VI-41. 


The word 'apascimajanman'mcans ‘Onc who at the end of this life will 
be free from the life and death cycle. 


As translated by Prof. Wright, BSOAS, Vol. 26, 1963, p.115. 


This paper was read before the Classical Sanskrit Section of All India 
Oriental Conference, Thiry-Sixth session, Punc, 1993. 


THE SAIVITE MONAST ERIES, PONTIFFS AND 
PATRONAGE IN CENTRAL INDIA 


R. N. MISRA 


The Saivite monasteries of Central India surviving today at Kadwaha, 
Surwaya, Terahi, Ranod and Chandrche are very strong, massive and exclusive 
structures, largely utilitarian in character. Though in a ruined condition now, 
they yet reveal a well laid-out plan and an impressive elevation (Figures 
1-4), and are built sometimes like ‘fortresses’ with surrounding walls and 
battlements. They invariably impress as epitomes of power and authority of 
pontiffs who presided over them and lived there in opulence and glory. In 
every case, these mathas have or had temples, sometimes in groups, built 
adjacent to them. 


Contemporary epigraphs and textual details! add much more content to 
these monasteries on many counts for instance, their long history of more 
than six centuries from seventh to thirteenth and even beyond; their widespread 
presence and particularly their tenacity in incorporating within their scope 
both religious and political power which gave a significant meaning to their 
patronage. The patronage so invested in and retailed by the monasteries and 
their pontiffs has a special meaning in the domain of art activity, but the 
designs of its operation arc significant too. One observes here a phenomenon 
in which patronage was appropriated, serialised, distributed and redistributed 
and in all these operations it unabatedly strengthened the rulcr-pontiff tics. 
The self-perpetuating, expansionistic programme of these Saivite mathas is 
not missed in this entire movement which was rooted in the central seat 
at Mattamaytra (i.c., Kadwaha,” Distt. Guna) and its branch at Madhumati? 
(Mahua, Distt. Shivapuri) to which the upcoming mafhas and their pontiffs 
continually owed allegiance. The allegiance is noticed in the lincages* and 
also from monastery to monastery? where action lay and which grew in quick 
succession. The sequence of this growth is described below along with a 
bricf sketch of each monastic complex, their presiding pontiffs and thcir 
‘spiritual’ genealogy : 


1. The movement seems to have started with the Saivite saint Guhavasi® 
(same as Kadambaguhadhivast, "the inhabitant of Kadambaguha’’) 
possibly at Kadwaha’ in c. A. D. 675. A regular matha (Pl. VII, A) 
was later built here by Purandara®. Eventually, this line of ascetics 
came to be re-designated as mattamayüra? taking after the name of 
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its locus. Purandara similarly was re-designated as Mattamaydrandtha.'° 


According to the Ranod inscription Kadambaguhàdhivàsi was followed 
by Sankha-mathikadhipati, “the lord of the Sankha monastery"! 
Evidently, this term refers to a monastery as well as its presiding pontiff. 
The monastery may be identified with that (Pl. VII, B) of Surwaya 
(Distt. Shivapuri), and following the succession of pontiffs from Guhavasi, 
as described in the Ranod inscription, it may be dated in c. A. D. 
700. The Surwaya monastery today has three temples and a baoli 
(10th century), all built within the same complex which is enclosed 
by a fortress, built later.'? 


There is yet another monastery at Terahi (Pl. VIII, A) (Distt. Shivapuri), 
a place which seems associated with Terambipdla, “the protector of 
Terambi". This pontiff was third in succession from 
Kadambaguhadhivasi'*. Terahi has two temples dating from 9th to 10th 
century. 


Next to come up was a tirtha al Ammardaka (Amrol, Distt. Gwalior) 
founded by Ammardaka-tirtha-nàtha'" (c.A. D. 775; whose real name 
was Rudrasarnbhu'?). In the Ranod inscription he is mentioned as fourth 
in descent from Kadambaguhadhivast, but certain texts take him to 
be a descendant of Durvasas.'® As for Amrol, it is famous for its three 

_ temples locally known as Ràmeshvar Mahàdeva, Mata-Ki-Madhiya and 
Denebaba-Ki-Madhiya (7th-8th century A.D.}'7. 


Purandara (same as Mattamaydranatha) was fifth in descent from 
Kadambaguhüdhivasi according to the Ranod inscriptions, but a 
Kadwaha!? inscription lists Purandara as the first saint in the (Mattamayüra) 
line. Other inscriptions in the Cedi region refer to him as a descendant 
rather than thc founder. He established a monastery respectively at 
Mattamayüra (Kadwaha, Distt. Guna) and Aranipadra (Ranod, Distt. 
Shivapuri). The matha at Kadwaha is a very solid and robust structure 
which continucd to flourish till 15th century A.D., as is indicated by 
an inscription of Sultan Dilawar Khan Ghuri of Malwa. The Mattamayüra 
line of the pontiffs after Purandara included Dharmasambhu, Sada$iva, 
Purandara II ‘‘Madhumatcya’’ and Cüdàsiva at Kadwaha in that order.?' 
Then Hrdayagiva?*, the disciple of Cudisiva, went to Maihar, invited 
by Laksmanaràja (c.A. D. 946 to c. A. D. 973), a Kalacuri ruler. The 
sequence of pontiffs’ succession at Kadwaha thus covers the period 
from c. A. D 825 to c. A. D. 946, i.c.,. from the time of Avantivarman 
(c.A.D.825)?? Calukya to the time of Laksmanardja (c.A.D. 946-973). 
There must have been other pontiffs at Mattamayüra after Hrdayasiva. 
For instance, a Kadwaha inscription refers to the disciple (name lost) 
of Dharmasambhu who pave diksi to Hariràja (c. 984 A.D.), a Later 
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Pratihàra chief of Malwa.?* 


Purandara established another matha at Aranipadra. (Pl. VIII, B). Since 
he operated from Mattamayira, the matha at Aranipadra (Ranod, Distt. 
Shivapuri) was placed in charge of his disciple Kavaca$iva who was 
followed respectively by  Sadà$iva, Hrdaya$iva, Vyomasiva and 
Patatga$ambhu?S in that order from c.A.D. 825 to c.A.D. 950 (considering 
an occupancy period of 25 years for each pontiff excluding Purandara 
who was lodged at Mattamayüra). Numerous antiquarian relics including 
temples, wells, a tank, tombs, and a mosque werc built at Ranod upto 
17th century. 


Pavanasiva, ‘the lord of Madhumati’, (c.A.D. 900) founded the monastery 
at Madhumati (Mahua?’, Distt. Shivapuri). He was succeeded by Sabdagiva 
whose disciple [$vara$iva was invited and established by the Kalacuri 
queen Nohalà (A.D. 915-945) at Bilhari.2® Other pontiffs of this line 
who went to the Kalacuri territory include Prabhivasiva, PraSdntasiva, 
ISdnagarnbhu and Prabodhasiva. In the Chandrche Stone Inscription of 
Prabodhasiva?? all these pontiffs arc said to belong to the line of 
Madhumati but this introduction is prefaced by a mention of the 
Mattamayüra line also from which they derived. These assertions indicate 
that the two lines viz. Mattamayüra and Madhumati were indeed only 
one in which the latter formed a branch while the former remained 
the main seat. As for Mahua, it still has temples dating to 8th and 
9th century. 


Prabhivasiva of the Madhumati branch of Mattamayüra line was invited 
by Yuvarájadeva I (c. A.D. 915-945) to his dominion to take charge 
of a monastery built at a great cost (at Gurgi, near Rewa). Gurgi had 
two temples close to cach other near the monastery. Of these, one 
was built by the ruler and the other by Pra$aünta$iva, the disciple of 
Prabhivasiva.*° 


PraSintasgiva, the disciple of Prabhavasiva, established two siddhasthanas 
respectively at Varanasi and on the banks of the river Sona. He also 
buill two temples of which the one has been mentioned above, while 
the other one was buiit at Chandrche (Distt. Sidhi)?'. The Gurgi Stone 
Inscription of Kokalla H glorifics this saint in most cloquent terms.” 


Iévarasiva of the Madhumati branch founded a matha at Bilhari (Distt. 
Jabalpur) on the invitation and support of Nohald, the queen of 
Yuvardjadeva II (c.A.D. 915-945). This monastery was christened as 
“‘Nohale$vara’’. A temple was built by the queen close to the monastery. 
The qucen granted seven villages to the temple. Two other villages 
were exclusively given by the queen to Isvaragiva.*? Later, the occupancy 
of the *"Nohale$vara" monastery was passed on 10 Aghorasiva. the 
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disciple of Hrdayagiva.** Bilhari has many rich archaeological remains, 
including an extremely elegant, though now derelict, temple.?? 


11. Hrdayasiva, the disciple of Cugasiva of the Mattamayüra scat, founded 
the Vaidyandtha monastery (946-973 A.D.), perhaps at Maihar (Distt. 
Satna). Maihar today is left with only a temple which is locally known 
as Gola matha. It dates to 10th century.?? 


12. PrabodhaSiva, descending from PraSintasiva, founded a monastery at 
Chandrehe (Distt. Sidhi) in c.A.D. 973. Though in a ruined state today, 
this massive structure yct impresses as a grand monument. The site 
also contains a beautiful temple (built by Prasantasiva).? 


13. The Tewar Stone inscription of Gayakarna (A.D. 1151) refers to 
Bhavabrahma, an ascetic who built the ‘‘encircling walls, temples and 
monasteries'?3, but he appears to have been a Pāśupata ascetic 
independent of the Saivite lineage of other pontilfs. 


14. A monastery and several temples seem to have come up at Tripuri 
(near Jabalapur) sometime in the 9th century. A line of the Saivite 
pontiffs descending perhaps from Prabhava$iva (Sadbhàvasambhu) is 
indicated in the Malkapuram inscription of Rudra.?? The monastery 
under this linc perhaps started during the reign of Kokalla II (990-1015 
A.D.). This line consisted of pontiffs descending from Durvdsas (7) 
and continuing through Vimalagiva I down to Vastugiva, Saktisiva, 

4 Kirtisiva, Vimalasiva II and finally by two brothers — Santagiva and 
Nàdaéiva who descended from Vimalasiva II. Yet another disciple 
of Vimalasiva II was Dharmaáiva and the latter's disciple Vi$ve$vara$iva 
founded the Visvesvara golaki, a Saivite monastery, at Malkapuram*! 
(Mysore). The mattamay'dra linc fell into lean days in Madhya Pradesh 
after the Kalachuri Vijayasirhha (A.D. 1188), for, Sintasiva and Nidasiva 
are mentioned as mortgaging the village of Alaura, which was their 
property, to the rapaka Dharcka during the reign of the Candella 
ruler, Trailokyamalla.*? The details about the pontiffs of Jabalpur branch 
indicate a fairly long duration of the ruler pontiff correspondence 
extending from c. 990 A.D. to c. 1188 A.D. 


To recapitulate, this entire monastic movement seems to encompass four 
ruling dynasties, viz, the local branch of the Gurjara Pratiharas of Malwa 
(V.S. 960, / A.D. 899 10 c. A.D. 947), the Calukyas of Malwa (c.A.D. 825 
to c. A.D. 975), the Later Pratihdras of Malwa (c.A.D. 948 to c.A.D. 1184) 
and the Kalacuris of Tripurt (c.AD. 915 to AD. 1188). It reveals several 
ruler-pontiff pairs throughout the course of its development. Chicf among 
these groupings arc the pontiff-ruler pairs of Purandara and Avantivarman 
Cilukya (c.875 A.D.) at Kadwaha; of Sankhamathikàdhipati and 
mahàsamantàdhipati, Undabhatta at Terahi (V.S. 960 / c.A.D. 899); of 
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mahàraja Durbhata (c.A.D. 912-913) and the bhdpa Gobhata (sometime 
between c.A.D. 913 to A.D. 948-49) and the saint Dharmasgiva at Kadwaha; 
of the nrpacakravarti Haririja and a disciple (name lost) of Dharmasiva at 
Kadwaha (A.D. 984); of Prabhàvasiva and Yuvardjadeva I at Gurgi (c.A.D. 
915); of Nohalà, the queen of Yuvarajadeva I and ISvarasiva at Dilhari (c.A.D. 
915); of Laksmanaràja II and Hrdayagiva at Vaidyandtha (Maihar; c.A.D. 946); 
of Laksmanaràja II and Aghora$iva at Bilhari (c.A.D. 946); and then of the 
different succcessive pontiffs and thcir royal disciples of the Kalacuri dynasty 
for approximately two hundred years in Tripuri from c.A.D. 990 to A.D. 
1188, i.c., from the time of Kokalla II to that of Jayasinha. 


The rise of particular pontiffs to prominence is initially scen independent 
of rulers in every instance above; the rulers seem to have come in contact 
with them only later. This was universally the situation whether in the case 
of the monasteries and their pontiffs in the Guna-Shivapuri region where 
the movement started or in the central and eastern Madhya Pradesh where 
the institution was transplanted. Everywhere, the pontiffs sccm to have 
appropriated royal patronage on account of their alrcady established status 
and eminencc. In all these different instances, the ruler-pontiff conjunction 
consolidated pontiffs’ brotherhood whereby the central monastic seat of 
Mattamayüra (Kadwaha) and its several branches in central, northern and 
eastern Madhya Pradesh became rallying points of the entire movement. 
Everywhere, this movement vigorously promoted art activity with temples, 
monasteries, etc. built in dozens mostly through the pontiffs’ patronage. In 
substance, this entire movement and its operation indicates the clergics altering 
the dynamics of patronage by appropriating it from the rulers. Art flourished 
in this system, aided and promoted by pontiffs who typificd continuitics through 
a large and strong network?? of monasteries and by their interdependent 
brotherhood reinforced by a common descent from the Mattamayüra seat. 


There must have been some pressing reasons for the rise of these clergies 
to such a prominent status. Birth in a higher varpa, income and authority 
are the well-known determinants of status and mobility. Of these, the clergies' 
income was dependent on grants from rulers too who donated village to 
them for maintenance; similarly, authority was invested in them by the rulers 
in a sufficient--measure. These favours flowed to them only after the rulers 
had established them in their seats. What could have been the reason, in 
the first place, which might explain their acquiring such a predominant status ? 
Birth in a high varna may not explain their ascendancy for, inscriptions often 
refer to many brihmanas who appear lesser than them, supplicating to and 
receiving favours from them. Also, if the Paficatantra stories^ present the 
objective reality, then merely the recitations of the Siva-mantra and ash smeared 
on the body were sufficient for diksd into Saivism regardless of birth as 
Sadra, Candila, etc. Whether these ascetics were non- brahmanas initially 
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before diksd, is difficult to prove despite the fact that Vimala$iva alone is 
explicitly singled out for his “high birth’. There may be a few more such 
cases where a high birth may bc directly inferred. So, regardless of their 
high or low birth, the reason for the ascendancy of these ascetics, who were 
endowed with high intellect, doctrinal proficiency and moral rigour*®, must 
be addressed 10 their other functions. In all probability, reason for their 
supremacy lay in their ulility in preparations for war and in discharging 
administrative responsibilities. This may indeed explain their ascendancy, while 
their other attainments may be taken as contributory factors. Their warlike 
prowess and their administrative capacities are mentioned in the inscription 
obliquely. But an explicit mention of their role in defeating an invading force 
occurs in the Fragmentary Stone Inscription from Kadwaha.^" According to 
a verse (14) of this record the prince (bhüpa) Gobhata along with his army 
of elephants, visited Dharma$iva in his monastery : ftatrdjagdmonmada 
sindhurapàm balena bhipah kila Gobhatakhyah. In the verse 16-17 of the 
same inscription, it is said that, "filled with compassion, and like Tripuràntaka 
(Dharmasiva) conquered the whole army of the foes by means of bow and 
arrow acquired by his own... miraculous powers." Dharmasiva here seems 
to have aided Gobhata (or perhaps his successor). The emphasis on the battle 
by the pontiff with the bow and arrow ''acquired by his own... powers" 
needs being noted, for it seems to admit the possibility of the matha being 
an arsenal of weaponry too. The same inscription tells us later (verses 31-32) 
about the elephants which were offered to a pontiff by the Later Pratihàra 
chief Hariraja. The pontiff declined this gift and accepted some villages instead. 
But the roaring elephants and neighing horses, gold, jewels and a rich store 
of corn formed the possession of the monastery at Aranipadra*®. 


Investiture of the pontiffs in the monasteries as a pre-requisite to launching 
an expedition for conquest seems to be suggested in the Bilhari Stone 
Inscription. The instance underscores thcir significance during the period when 
the monarch was away on a war front. The details here indicate that 
Laksamanaraja II invited Hrdayasiva to the Cedi country (from Malwa), showing 
his devotion to him by sending presents through the ‘‘well-conducted 
messengers"'. This was followed by the act of establishing him and his disciple 
Aghorasiva respectively at Vaidyanàtha (Maihar) and Nohalcévara (Bilhari) 
monasterics. Then, “having accomplished his object, (the ruler) with all his 
elephants and horses, powerful fcudatorics and foot soldiers proceeded to 
western quarters (for victory)..." These details scem to lend meaning to 
the sequence of events and the pontiff’s presence is explicitly a prelude. to 
the military expedition in the case. 


There are other instances also of the militaristic association of the pontiffs. 
The Gurgi inscription?? (verses 17-18) of Kokalladeva II refers to I$ànasambhu's 
“conquest” and compares him with Paraáurama. In the same way, Prabodhasiva 
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is mentioned in the Ch2ndrche Inscription?! as 'Para$uràma.' He is said to 
have ''conquered all his enemics” and "showed the effect of his power on 
mighty kings” in which act he has been compared to Kürttikcya. The skills 
of Vimalasiva have been described in detail in the Jabalpur Stone Inscription 
of Jayasirha??, He is culogiscd for his ''political wisdom” and for showing 
his "power against enemics." He is specially mentioned as ‘adept in the 
art of religion and weaponry,' "Sastra-sastra-visaradah'' in the Dhurcti Plates 
of Trailokyamalla. Other pontiffs had similar reputation. For instance, 
Kirtisiva?* is said to have reduced to ashes the city of enemies and have wrested 
the glory of enemies". Similarly, Saktisiva?? is described as one who 'augmented' 
the royal power of Gayakarna. In view of these oblique references besides 
those explicit, mentioned above, it appears likely that the Saiva pontiffs were 
in demand because they may have served the purpose of the state in its 
war efforts. This they could have done by means of offering training, garrisoning 
the royal forces — elephants and horses included, maintaining arsenals, 
manufacturing weapons, and taking care of the state’s affairs when the monarchs 
were away on military expedition. They might also have recruited the combatant 
force from among the labour force which they kept engaged for building 
temples, monasteries and other works. The Malkapuram inscription tells 
us of ten different kinds of artisans in the regular service of the monastery 
of the pontiff Vigve$vara. These included blacksmith, coppersmith, sculptor, 
architect etc. who could all be uscful both in warlike or peaceful operations.?? 
Similar situation may be extrapolated in the case of the monasteries of Madhya 
Pradesh whence the monastic system of the ViSvesvara golakt of Malkapuram 
possibly derived. 


Such role and function of the Saivite pontiffs may perhaps explain the 
inevitability of their presence and their royal connections. This may also explain 
why the mathas came up mostly in the peripheral regions of the state which, 
for that reason, were more vulncrable to external aggression. The presence 
of the monasteries and faithful pontiffs in the distant regions of empire must 
have given immense relief to the rulers who supported them, 


The pontiffs seem to have participated in civil administration too, as 
did Vimalasiva whose different roles in this sphere are cloquently described 
in the Jabalpur Stone Inscription of Jayasimha. ‘By his counsel (he) made 
even the most distant people pay taxes.” In every way, therefore, the pontiffs 
of the Mattamayüra lincage became indispensable to the state. Besides, their 
erudition, spiritual pursuits, opulence and moral rigour made them highly 
acceptable to the contemporary rulers. Inscriptions, time and again, mention 
that their "venerable fect were revered by the lustre of the crest jewels 
of the 11005. ! 7? 


This entire movement thus seems to have translated the patronage in 
art into instrument of power in which the ruler and the clergy strengthened 
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each other and integrated the community. Institutionally, it betrays a pantheon 
of power in which rcligion, doctrinc, art and political authority were all embedded 
together into the temporal authority of the Saivite pontiffs who exercised 
control with the support of the rulers and sometimes even despite them. 
The authority and influence of the pontiffs is underscored by their pre-eminent 
status independent of the rulers, their massive and strong, "fortress" like 
exclusive monastic establishments, their material wealth and acquisitions, 
specially the elephants and horses, gold and jewels and plentiful corn,™ their 
well-knit "spiritual" gencalogy,°! their mythically sanctificd descent traced 
back to Brahma and blessed by Siva, their assistance to rulers in battle, 
their titles like adhipati, pila and nath#° and by the supplication of rulers 
to their temporal authority. Under the dispensation of the pontiffs, art — 
in terms of building of temples and monasteries and embellishing them with 
sculptures — flourished unabated. The fall of dynasties created only a 
temporary sctback, for in such circumstances, the branches alone fell into 
disuse. This is indicated by the case of Santaíiva and Nidugiva, the two 
sons of Vimalasiva, who were forced to mortgage out their village, Alaura, 
to the ranaka Dharcka.S But since the patronage to the monasteries and 
its activities were appropriated by the pontiffs from the rulers and distributed 
and redistributed through a wide network of the branches, the fall of the 
rulers could dry up their sources only partially. Art activity continued to 
flourish with the pontiffs sccking out new regions and resources and managing 
to get'them without any let. 
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PT. REWAPRASAD’S KAVYALAMKARA-KARIKÁ' 
TAPASVI NANDI 


अपूर्वं यद्वरतु प्रथयति विना कारणकलां 
जगद्ग्रावप्रख्यं निजरसभरात्सारयति च । 
क्रमात्प्रख्योपाख्यां प्रसरसुभगं भासयति यत्‌ 
सररवत्यास्तत्त्व कविसहृदयाख्यं विजयते ॥ 


Pt. Rewaprasad's (R.) काव्यालङ्कारकारिक is characterized as much by its 
author's profound erudition and insight in the subject, as by his pleasant, 
lucid and at times forthright expression blessed with his original thinking 
and boldness. The author has no hesitation in challenging the wisdom of 
twelve to thirteen centuries of sound thinking in the field of Sanskrit literary 
criticism, which is cast in its almost perfect and final shape by stalwarts 
such as Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Mammata and Jagannatha, the great 
luminaries of the so-called rasa-dhvani school of thought. They had observations 
which were not always in tune with those passed by the protagonists of 
what we may call the Milava school of thought as represented by Bhoja, 
the author of Si/itya-mimamsd, Saradatanaya and others. Our author is open 
to both the Kashmir school and the Milava school and goes beyond both 
of them - अत्यतिष्ठत्‌ दशाङ्गुलम्‌ ! In this excellent modern treatise, we have original 
observations on practically all important topics treated of by Sanskrit 
Alamkarikas. The author quite often differs and at times denounces and 
pooh-poohs the efforts of the earlier masters. We will make an attempt to 
evaluate the author's views as critically as possible. 


In this work we have thirtcen chapters called adhikaranas dealing with 
various topics. At the outset we may say that by and large, the author emulates 
the pattern set by Vàmana but his style has all the grace and beauty of 
Anandavardhana, Raja$ckhara and Hemacandra, with a tinge of red when 
occasionally he resorts to some presentation in navya-nydya diction, and goes 
closer to Jagannatha, at the samc time never missing the pink of Kuntaka 
and Mahima. 


We may cnumerate the topics or adhikaramas covered by him as : (१) 
काव्यस्य सार्वपारिषद्यं मङ्गलपर्भं लक्षणम्‌, (२) काव्यकारणम्‌, (3) काव्यप्रयोजनम्‌, (४) काव्यस्य आत्मा, 
(५) काव्यस्य ज्ञानैकरूपत्वम्‌, - काव्ये शब्दज्ञानस्योपाधित्वम्‌, - भाषातत्तवम्‌, अर्थस्य ज्ञानैकरूपत्वम्‌, 
(६) सहृदयदृशा काव्यविचार:, (७) काव्यत्वस्य महाव्याप्तिः, (८) काव्यतद्धर्मयुगपदुत्पत्तिवादः (९) काव्यधर्माः, 
(१०) रसे काव्यधर्मत्वाणाव:, (११) काव्यलक्षणम्‌, (१२) अस्माकं काव्यदर्शनम्‌, (१३) उपसंहृतिः. Only 
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a glance at the above will make it clear that he is interested only in theoretical 
discussion of the highest order and hardly in the normal pattern as laid down 
by works of giants such as Mammata, Hemacandra or Vi$vanatha. Perhaps 
we are justified in placing him with Anandavardhana, Kuntaka, Mahima, and 
Jagannatha. Certain questions from an orthodox student may remain unanswered 
as to how the Acdrya will explain Bharata's rasa-satra, or the normal division 
and sub-division of poctry. Perhaps for him a piece of poem is either poetry 
or not, with difference in degrees of success even in one and the same 
poetic work, not to talk of works by different poets. 


We may also get used to his style of treatment. He has three types 
of kdarikds, which are named as  Mülakarnikàs, Sarigrahakarikas and 
Upaskarakarikás. In his introduction he suggests : अथेमामुपच्छन्दयामहे 
काव्यालड्कारकारिकाम्‌ | द्वावस्या भागौ, कारिका वृत्तिश्च। वृत्तिरेव विवृतिरपि। कारिका$त्र त्रिविधा, - मूलकारिका, 
संग्रहकारिका, उपस्कारकारिका चेति। वृत्तिरपि त्रिविधा, संस्कृतमयी, अंग्रेजीमयी, हिन्दीमयी च। सर्व चेदं 
स्वोपज्ञमेवास्माकम्‌। The Hindi Vrtti is not published as yet, but the Acirya has 
been kind enough to lend me a typed copy of it for my usc, and it has 
proved to be of great help. I acknowledge his act of grace with gratitude. 


In the very first Karika, marigala is performed and the definition of poetry 
is also given तत्रादौ शिष्टजननेदिष्ठं मङ्गलमावध्नीमः, प्रस्तुवीमश्व काव्यस्य स्वोपज्ञं स्वालक्षण्यं यौगपद्येन - 

आनन्दकोशस्योल्लासे लोकोत्तरविभावना। 

अलङ्कृतार्थसंवित्तिः कविता, सर्वमङ्गला ॥१॥ 

The knowledge (or concept) of an "Adequate subject matter” is poetry. 
It is adequate as it possesses an outstanding power to generate the Supreme 
Bliss. It is a benediction launched for the universe. In place of the usual 
term Kàvya', here the word ‘kavitZ’ is used which, in Gujarat, is reserved 
for what we call a poem. It may also be observed that the definition of 
poetry, is sans the normal use of terms such as ‘Sabddrthau’ or ‘Sabdah’ 
qualified by charming sense, etc. Instead we have 'अलड्कृतार्थसंवित्ति ji. c. 
knowledge of adequate subject-matter. So, poetry for the Acdrya is संवित्ति, 
i.c. of the form of knowledge, which is 'अलड्कृत", Here 'अलङ्कृत' is not to 
be taken in the traditional sense of 'सालड्कार” i.c., adorned with figures such 
as upamà, ulprcksà, ctc. or anuprdsádi No, never. Rather, it would mean 
'अरंकृतत - conveying the idea of ‘enough’ - adequate - perfect to cause 
literary beauty. So, the knowledge of such stuff as would be dubbed as adequate 
or enough, which means neither more nor less but perfectly suited for the 
job, absolutely balanced, that makes for poetry. The learned, with a closer 
acquaintance with Kuntaka will try to compare Kuntaka's observations. Hence, 
poetry is knowledge, so to say, i.e., it is an absolutely abstract art having 
no touch of physicality, at all! : संवित्तिश्रित्कलापरपर्यायो विमर्श:। ततश्च काव्यं विज्ञानमात्रमेव। 
संवित्तौ विशेषणमलंकृतोऽर्थः। विशेषणत्वं च विषयित्वेन तादात्म्येन च, अर्थस्य अत्र संविदेकरूपतयैवाभ्युपगमात्‌। 
शब्दोऽप्यत्रार्थरूप एव, संवित्सतत्त्वात्‌। सोऽप्यत्र जीवात्मनि स्थूलनिकायवद्‌ उपाधिमात्रमेव प्रपञ्चयिष्यमाणेन 
नयेन। ततश्च नात्र तस्य संग्रहः। (p. 5). 
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What differentiates poetry from the rest of literature - वाङ्मय - is the 
fact of अलंकृतिः — “तत्र वाङ्मयान्तरव्यतिभेदकं 'अलंकृतिः'। सा च वक्ष्यमाणलक्षणालंभाव- 
परपर्यायालंकारमात्रात्मा। (0. 6). Poetry is common to both the poet and the enlightened 
reader - sahrdaya. It can be both expressed or manifested outside or may 
remain totally unexpressed, i.e., only in the mind of the poet. When poetry 
finds expression, the poet's task is over and he ceases to be a poet and 
becomes a 'sahrdaya.' ततश्च कविरप्यत्र सहृदय एव आनन्दकोषोल्लासे। (p. 6). 


It is further observed that so far as its intrinsic form of knowledge is 
concerned, poetry shares this quality with the arts of sculpture (मूर्तिकला) and 
painting. It is only in their exterior that these arts differ : संवित्तिरूपतायां च चित्रं 
मूर्ति: काव्यं चेति त्रितयमप्यव्यतिरेकि, बहीरूपतायामेव तेषामेपामन्योन्यं घट-पटादिवद्‌ व्यतिरेकस्य दर्शनात्‌। 
It may be observed that even if basically art in its intrinsic form may be 
one, the medium it seeks to express itself in brings out the difference only 
in degree. Thus painting with colours as its medium, and sculpture with clay 
or metal as its medium has a grosser expression as compared to poetry 
‘with meaningful word as a subtler medium. 


As observed earlier, if poctry is instrumental in causing supreme bliss- 
आनन्दकोषस्य उल्लास:, then now it is observed that this u/lisa is threcfold 
उल्लासश्चैषः त्रिविधः - (a) उपमाविच्छित्तिविशेषविषयत्वेन, i.e., one having beauty in the 
form of upamà (and the like); (b) शुड्गारादिरसविषयत्वेन, i. e. one having for 
its subject the sentiments (i.c., aesthetic relish) such as $rigàra and the like, 
and (c) वस्तुमात्रविषयकत्वेन च, i.e., one having ‘vastu’ (i.e., Vibhdvadis a special 
meaning fixed by the author) as its subject. All the three forms may be 
called after ‘rasa’ (in the special sense of adma). The upaskarakarikas (3-9, 
p. 7) explain that poetry is knowledge having adequacy for its soul which 
is brought about by simile, etc. embellishments or gunas, sense other than 
expressed (अर्थान्तर), and expression of vastu where vastdkti carries the special 
sense of depicting proper vibhavadis, leading to rasa- experience. By arthàntara 
is meant avdcya artha which could be लक्ष्य - indicated or व्यङ्ग्य-suggestcd 
in the sense accepted by Sanskrit criticism. But here it is stated that because 
the very concept of Sabda-vrtti is not acceptable — and this we will have 
an occasion to discuss later — all the three viz. the so-called vacya, laksya 
and vyarigyi are termed as pratiyamana, implicit sense that is collected from 
poetry. Bhoja’s ‘rasokti’ is rejected for ‘स’ can have no ‘उक,’ and the term 
vakrokti in Bhoja has no proper subject of its own, as it is covered by 
the four-fold scheme  औपम्याद्युक्तिः गुणोक्ति: अर्थान्तरोक्ति: and वस्तूक्तिः। It may be 
observed that R. has made certain observations that may completely unsettle 
the orthodox thinking. Special connotation to the term वसतू is attached where 
वस्तु stands for vibhavadis alone, for anything that is not part of विभावादि 
has no place in poetry and therefore need not be taken as poctry. It is 
also observed and a reference is made to Kz. 127, p. 190! that the concepts 
in painting and sculpture are also poctry as these are also subjective. In 
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their objectivity thcy may differ from poctry. We have observed earlier that 
in a way all art is abstract and we may add that when we talk of poetry 
in particular as seen in painting or sculpture, it is only a figurative or metaphorical 
use of language as when Shri K. N. Prabhu, for example, observes that the 
excellent catch held by Eknath Solkar in Icg-slip was “a piece of poctry''! 


It is further observed that only प्रतिभा, flash-intuition is the sole cause 
of poetry and it means flashing of subject in the intellect like “fash of 
lightning in dark, gathering clouds.? This intuition of a poet is a sister (i.e., 
similar) to that very mental state which springs forth in concentration or 
समाधि of the yogins and which is called ‘visayavatī’ and also ‘jyotismati’ 
(Ka. 8, p. 13). This 'प्रतिभा’ or intuition is two-fold, viz. ‘svayambhu’ as seen 
in Adi-kavi Valmiki and ‘sa-hetu’ as in the case of $ri-Harsa, who composed 
Naisadha was a result of his tantrika-austerilics. For the second variety of 
intuition there can be a number of causes as enumerated by carlicr Hamkdrikas, 
but the root-cause is only one.? And it is sattvodrcka or excess of sattva-purity. 
The several Kárapas include adrsía, vyutpatti and abhydsa. There are any 
number of variations in the mixture of sattva with rajas and tamas resulting 
in innumerable differences in the expression of सहेतुप्रतिमा, not only in the 
compositions of different pocts, but in even one and the same composition 
of onc and the same poct.* A taste of practical criticism in the fashion of 
Anandavardhana and Kuntaka is felt when the above assertions are illustrated 
with instances from the Naisadhiyacarita, Raghuvamsa, Kumdrasambhava and 
the like (p. 21). 


It is suggested (p. 22) that for poetry, pratibha, flash / intuition is both 
the material and auxiliary cause, because poetry cternally rests in the womb 
of pratibhà and never comes out. Even then we fecl that poctry is enjoyed 
by people, externally. But the real secret is that what we experience externally 
is not poetry but only books containing the same, and we know that poetry 
and the book of poctry are two different entities." One has to realize the 
difference between poetry and its composition in outward craft as such, viz. 
sound or utterance. Sound (Sabda) is as much different from poetry as the 
script from language or from paper on which it is written. In Ka. 11, p. 
120, it is explained that even with a difference in script, there is no difference 
in language (c.g. Skt. can be written in Devanagari, Roman, Malayalam scripts 
etc.) and with a difference in language, poetry docs not differ (e.g. Sakuntala 
remains the same even when translated in different languages.). So, the 
conclusion drawn is (p. 22) presentation is two-fold, inner and outer. The 
former is subjective, of the form of knowledge of matter having ‘adequacy.’ 
The latter is objective and is reflected in script, sound, etc. The first one 
is never external, for knowledge can never be so. Now, taking advatage of 
this situation if any third person would claim to be a poet, we have to 
accept him if he is not a liar!? This observation is remarkable and undeniable 
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and yet it will be interesting how daily usages such as : काव्यं श्रुतं, पठितं वा, 
अर्थो न ज्ञातः, etc. are explained. The answer will be that those expressions 
pertain to not the abstract thing that goes under the name of poctry, but 
rather thcy concern themselves with external sound, or script, or printed 
material as such. 


Ka. 11-17 deal with the purpose of poetry which is not what earlier 
alalinkarikas have mentioned but is an expression of pure joy, supreme bliss, 
a spontancous expression of one's nature on the part of the poct. Like a 
sparrow singing her heart out in your garden at the break of dawn, the 
poet just composes poetry." Valmiki or Tulasi had no selfish motive to serve. 
But there can be a purpose of a higher type c.g., suggesting a solution in 
the case of a situation of social mess, c.g., in the case of Raghuvarh$a.® 
This can be likened to the Kànta-saminita upadesa spoken of by the ancicnts. 
Protection of dharma, can be seen as the purpose in Ramacaritamánasa and 
we may find rdstradevaprabodha, ctc. also.” But for the reader, poetry begets 
everything like mother's milk. Poctry secures ‘caturvarga’ for the sdmdjika, 
irrespective of caste, creed or scx.'? 


Kā 18 embarks upon a very vital topic, viz. the soul of poetry. First 
of all some old concepts are reviewed. Tradition in Sanskrit poctics has taken 
both poctry and poctics as "Salhtya. ' For the latter, Ksemendra is the authority 
cited. Now Sihitya’ consists of twelve relations between word and sense 
as referred to by Bhoja, the anonymous author of Sahityammimnhsi and 
Saradatanaya. Out of these twelve, cight are common to "Vdrmaya' in general 
and the last four are exclusive to poctry, and they are dosahdna, gunddina, 
upamddiparigraha, and rasáviyoga ( Vrttí! on Ka. 18). It is suggested that 
these are covered by alamkdra. 


Ki. 19-25 refer to the various prasthinas or schools of thought prevalent 
in Sanskrit literary criticism. 


Traditionally six schools of thought are spoken of in Sanskrit poctics. 
Out of these, rasa, rīti and aucitya are assumed to have merged in dAvani, 
while akuikara subsumes vakrokti.. Thus, alamikara and dhvani alone hold 
out till the end, like नर and नारायण of Vedic mythology. In reality, aJamkàra, 
rni, dhvani and vakrokti arc but streams of onc and the same reservoir 
of milk, and are named separately. Rasa follows as a result of all these 
and dwells in the heart of a cultured reader / spectator, and aucitya is 
nothing clse but removal of obstacles in the path of rasa-enjoyment. So, 
alamkdara’ alone stays in the ultimate examination of poctic form. The idea 
is that in karik2 19, the classification represents the poctics proposed in 
the 9th cen. A. D. and afterwards. Before that, every characteristic of poctry 
was termed as A/amkdra’ This concept continued upto 17th cen. A.D., i.c., 
right upto Jagannitha, but only in a sub-conscious form. KZ. 20 opines that 
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rasa is covered up by dhvanr Quite obviously so, for rasa-dhvani is one 
of its varictics. As for ri, it is known to us that Anandavardhana and his 
followers do not attach any special significance to rit over and above the 
concept of gunas, or poctic embellishments. For them gupas arc but ‘dharmas’ 
qualities of rasa and also decide upon the outward nature of sound (i.e., 
Sabda) and sense (i.c., artha). Actually we know that Anadavardhana almost 
concedes the point that gunas are qualities of sound and sense, perhaps 
sccondarily. But the discussion of the nature of Samghatand would lcad us 
to belicve that the heart of Anandavardhana is crying out to take gunas 
as qualities of sound and sense directly, not unlike simile and such other 
figures of speech. Now this almost identity of rj and gunas will Iead us 
to a position that they are themselves no more soul of poctry but go with 
dhvani, say, rasa-dhvani. Aucitya for Anandavardhana is a high quality without 
which rasa cannot exist, for it paves the way to the latter, and is therefore 
only an instrument and not the soul of poetry by itself. Thus aucitya also 
merges in the wider concept of dhvani / rasa-dhvani. Actually even Vamana’s 
school, if any, should be named after ‘Saundarya’ and not rīti because even 
with the expression viz. Ritiratmad kavyasya for him ri is ultimately only 
a means to saundarya which is again ‘a/unkdra’. Logically whatever is a 
means to something, cannot be termed as ‘soul.’ So, these so-called schools 
of thought are but different names of one and the same basic poetic beauty. 
The taste of milk does not dilfer even if its streams vary in shape and 
size. Actually right upto Mammata and even after him, no one has raised 
a slogan such as "Alamikarah kdvyasydtma’ and yet the irony is that a number 
of modern scholars take a/aiikaras such as simile, metaphor elc. etc. as 
the soul when they talk of the so-called ‘a/amkdra school'.'" If then one 
were to take ‘vakrokti’ as aluhkira, which of course it is not, then Kuntaka 
should be taken as the first and last protagonist of the so-called ‘a/amkdra’ 
school'?. So, aaa निकृत्तमूलमेतद्‌ यदुपमादीनां काव्यात्मत्वप्रस्थानमिति। 


Now Ruyyaka held that the carlier @/amkdrikas such as Bhimaha and 
others had subsumed dhvani or implicit sense under various alamkdras. Vàmana 
defines vakrokt as a metaphorical expression based on similarity, and he 
too tries to subsume dhvani under this Jaksand. For Udbhata gunas and 
alamkàras were identical as noted by Mammata. Thus the carlicr alamkarikas 
were clear about the supremacy of a/amkàra, one way or the other. For 
Kuntaka vakrokti covers up every thing. It is, of course, a malter of opinion 
whether to agree with Ruyyaka or not and accept his assertion that the earlier 
authors knew dhvani technically and subsumed it consciously. It is actually 
dhvani that has incorporated all other concepts except the onc of alamkdra, 
like Surasà's mouth swallowing everything but Hanumin. Ka. 28. explains 
that like Agni, which is called ‘annada’ swallowing up soma, the ‘anna’ 
and remains all alone and supreme in the universe, Alamkara remains supreme 
in poetry. It covers up even the all-pervading dhvani, when taken in its 
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wider connotation of ‘Suundarya’ It is not difficult for us to agree with 
this, ? 


It is further observed that rasa actually resides in the mind of the simdajika 
and hence it cannot be the soul of poctry, which is not its substratum. If 
something residing elsewhere can be taken as the soul of somcthing clse, 
then no one will be taken as dead till the last person dies on this carth! 
Even ‘dhvani-tva’ or being a variety of dhvani also cannot be granted of 
rasa because dhvani resides in poetry and rasa in the samijika. If it is 
argued that dhvani has that quality of implicitness which is charming, then 
the dhvani also ceases to be a quality of poetry, because in the form of 
implicit sense, it too resides in the consciousness of the samdjika only, then 
the answer is that well even Abhinavagupta has recognized dhvan as the 
quality of KZvya when he explains the term either as ‘ध्वन्यते अस्मिन्‌ इति’ or 
ध्वनति इति ध्वनिः. Poetry and even so-called expressed sense Vacyàrtha is also 
conveyed by the term dhvani. But of course, if the objector is in a mood 
to do away with cven Abhinavagupta's opinion and reject dhvani as a quality 
of poctry and insist on its being a quality of the sadmayika, then even he, 
the objector, accepts the thesis of the siddhintin that poetry is but of the 
form of knowledge only !'4 


The author says (p. 49) - अघुना अलंकारस्य काव्यात्मत्वं कंठरवेणैव ब्रूमहे- 
काव्येऽलंकार एवात्मा स एवास्मिन्‌ स्थितो यत: | 
अन्यकायस्थितो धर्म: किमन्यत्रात्मतां व्रजेत्‌ ॥२६॥ 
एवं सति न कोऽपि स्यान्मृतोऽस्मिन्‌ मर्त्यमूतले i 
यावत्‌ सर्वेऽपि निष्प्राणा: न भवेयुः शरीरिणः ॥२७॥ 


(p. 50) स्थितमेवं काव्यकायस्थितेनैव धर्मेण काव्यस्यात्मत्वम्‌ न त्वन्यदीयेन केनचिद्‌ धर्मेणेति |. This 
is not laid down for the first time here in this work only. Even Kuntuka 
and Vàmana have said as much : 


एतचेदं प्रथमतया अस्मदुपज्ञतया वा न नेयम्‌, कुन्तकेनापि “सालंकारस्य काव्यता'' (व. जी १/६) इति 
ब्रुवाणेन घष्टापथस्यास्योन्मीलितचरत्यात्‌ वामनेनापि च सौन्दर्थस्यालंकारत्ववादिना (का. सू. वृ. १/१/२). 


The author then proceeds to define what he means by ‘alarikdra’. Prior 
to that the opinions of Dandin, Vàmana, Udbhata, Jayaratha, Abhinavagupta, 
Mammals, etc. and Navyas like Vaidyandtha, Devasamkara, etc. are cited. 
Actually (p. 51) the opinion of the Navyas is pooh-poohed because they 
resort to the navya-nydya style in defining a/amkara and it terminates into 
mere verbal acrobatics, These Navjas have nothing new to say except the 
mode of saying it. The siddhdnta is, "Alamkára is an Adequacy” and it 
includes (i) poctic charm itself and (ii) its causes. The A/amkàra or Adequacy 
pervades both as the spirit pervades both Jiva and Brahman (Ki. 28). As 
in both the manifested forms of worldly beauty, viz. the Sun and the Moon, 
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only one Lord Fire stands with its full glory, so the a/amàra stands for 
both - viz. poctic beauty (सौन्दर्य) and its sources, whatever they arc. The 
etymology of the word ‘alamkdra’ has to be looked into carefully. For the 
word 'अलंकार* two clymologies are cited; one is कर्तृव्युत्पत्ति, i.c., one which 
makes anything adequate (अलंक्रियते अनेन; अलंकरोति इति वा). This is obtained by 
applying the अणू suffix fixed for the nominative case preceded by the word 
of an accusative case-ending, acc. to पा. सू. 3/3/3 - "emm. The word ‘ad 
will stand here for the accusative case, just like the word “सायं and “प्रात: 
for locative. The other ctymology is well-known and is the भाव व्युत्पत्ति: which 
means सौन्दर्यी - beautification - itself (अलङ्कृतिः अलङ्कारः). The latter one is 
based on sulfix घञ्‌ (पा. सू. ३.३.११७) (applicable to both ल्युट्‌ and घञ्‌). 


The author illustrates (KZ 31.32) this with natural, partly-natural and 
man-made illustrations. The first is बीज वृक्ष-वृक्षवित्र-दृष्टान्त which is नैसर्गिक, here 
वृक्षचित्र i$ its reflection in water. शैल-शिला-मूर्ते-दृ्शन्त is partly-natural and adds 
that eax found as शालग्राम on the banks of नर्मदा is नैसर्गिक, while an idol 
prepared by an artist is अर्ध-नैसर्गिक, मृत्तिका-मृत्तिकापिण्ड-घट-दृष्टान्त is purely man-made. 
These three go to illustrate types of poetry and a/aiikara as seen in Ramayana 
Raghuvamsa XN, Mahabharata and Dháratacampü or Venisamhdra. The 
difference lies in ‘Adequacy’ only : कस्तत्र विशेष: चमत्कारापरपर्यायं पर्यप्तभावमृते ? मूर्तिइ्टान्तथवात्र 
सर्वविधशिल्पसंग्राहक: । मूर्तौ हि न भवति केवलमाकारमात्रम्‌, अलंकरणस्यापि तत्र प्रतिष्ठापनात्‌ । तदित्थं 
व्याख्यात एपोऽलंभावापरपर्यायः अलंकार: । (Ka, 32, ७४४). With the help of reflection, 
image (मूर्ति) and pot (घट) every type of poetry is indicated. Poetry may be 
of pre-meditated nature or spontancous. In either case there could be both 
elaboration and abridgement (vistaraand samkoca). Either can appeal to different 
readers. Thus individual differences do not carry much weight in the enjoyment 
of an artistic work. 


A further interesting point is made in the next kdrikd, no. 33. lt is 
observed that earlier masters took a/aikára to be of expressed nature, i.c., 
'vdcya^ But this is not the state of things. For, if we take any a/amkdra 
to be vacya, or directly expressed, then in the utterance of the word ‘saundarya’ 
we should have an experience of beauty, Lc. camatkrti, Again (Kg. 34) 
logic also goes against an afumkàra being taken as directly expressed. For, 
an alamkara is always of the form of a sentence-sensc. Vahvariha which 
is a sort of anvaya or correlation of word-meanings is conveyed through 
context only and is never directly expressed. 


Scholars who are expert in analysis proclaim the syntactical meaning as 
à result of intuition, because they know the truth that there docs not exist 
anything like direct expression (i.c., abhidhd) between the two, i.c., sentence 
and its meaning.'* 


Read Vmi - इत्थं स्थितमेतद्‌ यद्‌ अवाच्य एवासौ यद्‌ वाययार्थो नाम । अत एवास्य प्रातिभत्वमपि 
तीर्थकृत्सु प्रसिद्धम्‌ । with this, references from Bhartrhari are given in support.'? 
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Pratibhà is explained to be six-fold after Bhartrhari who says- 
(वा. प. २/१५२): स्वभावचरणाभ्यासयोगाऽदृष्टोपपादिता | 
विशिष्टोपहिता चेति प्रतिगां षड्विधां विदुः ॥ 


Here, svabhiàva means nisarga, nature. carana tapascarana, abhydsa is 
paunahpunycna pravrttih, yoga is sainadhi, adrsta is sahajikah samskdra-visesah 
and by visistopahità is meant visistena Krsnadvaipdyanadind safijayadisipapadita 
viprakrstatama-Mahabhdrata-yuddha-pratyaksa prajid. May be, the last one 
is a myth for us. 


The conclusion is that like rasa, cte. a/amkára also cannot be said to 
be directly expressed by words. In some cases words such as ‘gq’ .... are 
uscd and are taken as directly expressive of upamd by some dlamkdarikas, 
but it is only the saya or similarity which is directly expressed by ‘3a’ 
and not the alarikira viz. upami. Words like ‘इव’ only make the simile clear, 
bul they themselves are not directly expressive of the a/amkdra, as are of 
their own meaning such as "like, similarity," ctc. [t should be noted that 
‘clarity’, i.e., making or helping simile get clear is not expression of simile. 
It is on this basis that masters have divided simile into types such as /uptà, 
का and implied, i.c., ‘pratiyamdna."’ The Viti further explains the point: 
(p. 76) यदि च इवादिना area. एवालड्कारस्तर्हि त्वत्पुस्तकं मत्पुस्तकमिव पीनवेष्टनकमित्यत्रापि भवेन्नामा- 
ager: । नास्ति चात्र सा, चमत्कारस्यामावात्‌ | यश्च चमत्कार स हि शब्दशतैरप्यावाच्य एव । क्क 
कुत्र कस्मिन्‌ शब्दे शक्तता, शक्तं पदं, तद्भाव; वाचकत्वमितियावत्‌ | 


Karikds 40, 41 (p. 75) explain that in रूपक, ‘aq’, i.c., superimposition 
is the soul. Now where do we find a word thal is directly expressive वाचक 
of this 'आरोप* ? lt is only implicit like the element of अध्यवसान or complete 
covering in the figure "atsayokt" In figure like पर्यायोक्त, समासोक्ति, काव्यलिड्ग, 
अप्रस्तुतप्रशंसा ete., also the meaning other than directly perccived is realized 
by us only implicitly, as there is no directly expressive word for it. It is 
for this that Jagannàtha treats as rubbish the view of the ancients and takes 
the beauty in simile, etc. as suggested only (p. 77, gfa).'® 


And it is precisely because of this that Anandavardhana places all figures 
of sense under gumibhüta-vyangya.' (p.78, वृत्ति). So, interpreted both ways, 
this अलंभाव or adequacy that gocs under the title of aunkara' is a matter 
of experience only and is ncver directly expressed. The only difference is 
that while in case of rasadi, terms such as rasa, ctc. arc cither totally useless 
or are positive blemishes, while in case of उपमा and the like, words such 
as इवादि make for a clearer grasp, i.c., they arc helpful in clarifying the gross 
form of an alamkara.'? We may add that from the orthodox point of view, 
the mention of ‘gar’ is instrumental in tilting the balance in favour of this 
or that variety, again from their point of view only. 


It is further established that poetry is only an abstract art and is always 
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conceptual or subjective and has never any objective existence. First, a prima 
facie view is presented (p. 80). The ancients held काव्य or poctry cither to 
bc रमणीयार्थप्रतिपादक: शब्द: er शब्दार्थौ. or as one qualified by guna and the like. 
The siddhàntin trics to establish poctry as ‘knowledge of meaning which 
is अलंकृत / adequate.’ 'अलंकृतार्थविज्ञानस्य काव्यत्वम्‌.* Now what argument is there 
to support this assertion ? 


The reply to this prima facie objection is given in Ka. 43, 44 (p. 80). 
The idea is : Everything has a twofold nature, subjective and objective. Poetry 
has only one nature and it is subjective or conceptual only, because it is 
only intuition प्रतिभा which is of the nature of knowledge that flashes forth 
through poetry काव्यं ज्ञानैकरूपं हि, बाह्यात्वं तत्र न क्षमम्‌ | 

प्रतिभा ज्ञानरूपा यत्‌ काव्यत्वेन प्रकाशते 44 ॥ (p. 80). 
The author elaborately establishes the conceptuality (ज्ञानत्व) of sabda itself 
and further suggests that in poetry sabda cannot be Kdvya - शब्दस्य अकाव्यत्वं 
काव्ये (p. 81). 


The objector asks that if poctry is of the form of knowledge, then what 
is the importance and form of Sabda / word in poetry? The answer is, 
‘ga’ is only of the form of an attribute - उपाधिरूपो हि शब्द: काव्ये, like mirror 
reflecting an image -प्रतिर्विबग्राहकतया आदर्श इव RA | Its form is that of knowledge 
or concept. If word in form of utterance - ध्वनि is taken as poetry then 
in poetry of a silent poct there will arise difficulty. Ka. 45-49 proceed to 
this effect. The idea is that external word is of the form of an utterance 
and hence objective in nature. It can never be called an ‘attribute’ of pociry, 
if it keeps aside its meaning. Now the meaning touches readcr’s mind through 
its relation with word in poetry also as in other non-poctic writing. This 
relation is merely a knot - of between two knowledges viz. one of words 
and another of meanings. Consequently this relation - संकेत also is subjective. 
How can a relation between the cognitions be taken as itself anything else 
than of cognitive form? (KZ. 47). Thus the word enters into संकेत or relation, 
which when awakened embraces the knowledge of meaning (Ka. 49). And 
this knowledge of meaning puts forth a chain of cognitions / knowledges 
of other meanings and after sprinkling the nectar or charm / चमत्कार transforms 
itself into poctry in a रसिक, a cultivated reader. Read the Vit on this : 
(p. 82) एतदप्युक्तं मम्मटेनैव इह अगृहीतसंकेतात्‌ शब्दार्थप्रतीतेरभाव॑; इति । vd यो हि संकेत: स ज्ञानरूप 
एव । तस्मिंश्च शब्द: अर्थवैत्युभावापे विपयितया विशेपणीभूतौ । ततश्च विपयित्वसंबन्धेन 
गर्भीकृतशब्दौपायिक-विशिष्टार्थप्रत्यय एव काव्यमिति सर्वजनीनमेव । (£2. 45-49, p. 82). 


So, the word though seen as objective (बाह्यः) in outer world, becomes 
an attribute of poctry only after assuming the form of knowledge. Thus it 
is absolutely subjective when it sticks to poctry, which in itself is but of 
the form of knowledge and hence subjective only. Thus no objectivity of 
word is admissible in the field of poctry. The words of ancient poets are 
available to us through the medium of their scripts and such other mcans. 
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They could not have been made available to us had they been objective 
or purcly physical. Even poetry of poets who never choose to express the 
samc but, so to say compose in silence only, also showers the same honcy 
cven today. (Ka. 50-52, p. 83). 


Word is उपाधि or attribute and not a limb or part : उपाधिर्नत्ववयव:. It is 
added that — रसापेक्षया मधुशब्दः काव्येऽभ्यधिकं युक्त: | Obviously because for our author 
rasa resides in szmaájika's mind only and never in poetry. 


After this, both abhihitinvaya-vida and anvitabhidhàna-váda are discussed 
(Ki. 53-56, p. 85, 86), (Ka. 57, 58, p. 87). The author holds that 'अन्वयाभिधान* 
is a better term for the latter. The first is a journey from word to meaning 
and the latter is its reverse. Mixing up of both these views - समुप्य ~ is 
like dried grass caught in a cyclonc. Such a theory has to be discarded. 
The अखण्डार्थवाद of the grammarians can be tolerated to some extent (Ka. 
61, p. 91)?', but even the grammarians have to accept parts of specch in 
what they call a प्रबन्धवाक्य, while in normal course of things. The line of 
argument proceeds thus : if a new sentence docs nol possess à new word 
ind any complexity therein, the reader will grasp the whole meaning of the 
sentence as an undivided entity. But such cases are rare. The ‘syntactical 
meaning’ could not be accepted as undivided as the sentences clubbed together 
in any speech would invariably be separated from each other. Herc the separation 
will not be possible if one docs not accept difference in their parts such 
as words and their mcanings. 


The author now proceeds to suggest how word - knowledge becomes 
an attribute in poetry. - काव्ये शब्दज्ञानस्योपाधित्वम्‌. Xi 62, 63, p. 92 read as 
below : शब्दकाव्यावयवत्वेनाड्गमभूत्वा उपाधित्वेन एव agi भवति इति यदनुपदमेवोक्तं तदेव कारिकयापि 
ब्रूमः = 

ज्ञानात्मकोऽपि शब्दः स्यादुपाधिः काव्यवर्ष्मणि | 

पात्रं रसे पानकाख्ये, दर्पणो वा तनौ यथा ॥ 62 ॥ 

अनुप्रासादयश्चात्र पात्रे हैमत्वसन्निभाः । 

उपाधिमात्रधर्माः स्ऱुर्नतूपाधिमतः स्वत: ॥ 63 ॥ 


Word of the form of knowledge becomes an attribute on the body of 
poetry like a flask to a drink or mirror to the body (reflected in it). Figures 
such as ‘anuprdsa’ or alliteration stand like gold metal of the flask. They 
are qualities of words and are not attributes of pociry.?? 


Thirteen upaskarakarikas (pp. 93-95) arc cited in support. The substance 
of all this is that though a flask is essential for any liquid drink, it can 
never be accepted as drink in itself even when it is golden. Similarly, no 
mirror can bc accepted as the image reflected in it. Same is the case of 
word-knowledge in poetry. Even if words change, c.g. in translation, the 
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poetry docs not change. When poetry is cast in verse, an additional art, 
music is added to it duc to sonorousness. Thus onc art can subserve and 
enhance the impact of another art. Mahimà also observed that metre too 
is an adornment of poetry. Music adds to the beauty of poetry in prose 
variation also. In translations, this musical element changes but not the poetic 
and precisely because of this we can say that this onc is Magha's translation 
and the other one is that of Hamlet. The outcome is that thus words with 
their peculiaritics are the medium of communication only and not of 
communicable poctry. (p. 95). 


A very interesting question is now taken up (p. 97). The fundamental 
position is that the poct conveys his poetry to the enlightened reader only 
through spoken word. The author holds that even if this position is granted, 
the position stands that word never becomes pociry.2? When a poct 
communicates his poetry to the reader, the spoken word is to be taken 
in the position of a grandfather. The father of the knowledge of poetry is 
knowledge of word. Poetry of course is of the form of an outburst of beautiful 
meaning. Just as when a grandson becomes a king, the father and grandfather 
too gain in status, in the same way word in the form of पितामह and word 
'jiàna' in the form of पिता are thoughtlinks.”* 


A point is raised. The grammarians say : अनुविद्धमिव smi wd शब्देन भासते, 
every concept is so to say a pearl, pierced. with (needle in the form of) 
word. The Afnndrmisakas hold that - औत्पत्तिकस्तु शब्दस्यार्थन सम्बन्ध: eternal is the 
relation of word and meaning. In view of these observations, the learned 
accept the identity of word and meaning - आदीयते तत: शब्दार्थयोरगेदवाद: प्रेक्षावद्भिः 
The question now is that given this situation, how can it be sustained with 
reference to the उपाधिवाद as stated above? The answer is given in Kad. 67, 
68, and it is that this शब्दानुवेध and अभेद result in word being taken only as 
an attribute - उपाधित्वमात्र,, with reference to its meaning. If il is not so, 
then those who travel by an acroplane will also be taken as 'dfüur', as the 
plane is an उपाधि for them. The idea is that the air-travellers would be identical 
with birds because (the above schools) will have to consider them and their 
attributes i.c., acroplanes as identical! Here पक्षिण: are those having पक्ष-साधन, 
which is 'विमान' here. Even the great Anandavardhana has therefore discarded 
the word 'औत्पत्तिक' in favour of औपाधिक' (ध्वन्या. वृत्ति on 3/33). The outcome 
is (वृत्ति, p. 99) : कि च स्यान्नाम वैदिकानामेतेपां शब्दार्थयोरगेद:, आलङ्कारिकाणां त्वस्माकं स निरर्थक 
एव । अर्थान्तरं हि काव्यस्य सर्वम्‌ । (This is precisely what Anandavardhana says.) 
तथौपाधिकैनैव क्रमेण काव्यशब्दादानीयेत, न तु नित्याख्येनौत्पत्तिकेन मीमांसकाभिमतेन । (p. 100) एवं 
हि उपाधिरेव शब्दः काव्ये ज्ञानात्मनापि, न तु स्वरूपम्‌ । अर्थ शब्दस्योपाधिमात्रत्वमित्यन्चयः । 0671. 
Thus for the "G3lakárikas 'अर्थान्तर is every thing : If this "arthantara' is 
'aupádhika' then no question of ‘abheda’ arises. Now if for अथन्तिर which 
is dubbed as औपाधिक, the word is related as उपाधि, then for the first sense 
(s मुख्यार्थ) also, we can safely take the word as उपाधि / attribute only. शब्दज्ञान 
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is an attribute of अर्थज्ञान, If अर्थ is taken as identical with शब्द, which in fact 
is its उपाधि, then an air-traveller will be taken as identical with the aircraft 
which is only साधन / उपाधि for him! 


These theories of नित्यशब्दानुवेध and अभेद of the. Vaiydkaranas and Mimamnisakas 
respectively are to be discarded in view of a fresh argumennt also which 
is given in Ka. 69, 70, p. 100. It is argued that if नित्यानुवेध of ‘arf’ by 
‘gm’ is accepted, i.e., if the meaning remains pierced all the time with 
word, then all other ‘pramdnas’, i.c., means of knowledge would be redundant 
as the invariable word will bc always readily available in their place. Similarly 
when an absolute identity between word and sense is accepted, our mouth 
should burn when the word ‘agni’ is pronounced! The वृत्ति on Ka. 69, p. 
101 explains how 'anumana,' ‘upamdna’ and ‘pratyaksa’ also will be covered 
by ४9909, as even in these शब्दानुवेध will be experienced. 


Moreover (Kā. 71, p. 101) it is asked as to what would happen at 
the time when a poct, after having composed his poctry, docs not convey 
it to anyone else, and does not utter it for himself also. This situation arose 
when Vyasa composed his Mahābhārata and no writer was available. Or when 
Somadeva observes that after composing the Kathisaritsagara Lord Siva kept 
it in His mind and conveyed it to Parvati only on a suitable occasion. 


The instances are matters of faith, but the fact remains that many a 
poet for any personal reason keep their compositions to themselves. The 
problem is : is such private property of a poct given the form of word 
and sense by him or not? And in case the form, the external once, is not 
given, how are we to know of it? Is it that the great Anandavardhana and 
Abhinavagupta never knew of this situation? Is it that even after knowing 
it they chosc to deal with the so-called formula of expressed word and sense 
and the whole scheme of abhidhd, laksand and vyanjand that gocs with it 
only to objectively illustrate and distinguish between this poctic beauty and 
that? Our author may have to answer these questions. However, it may 
be added to his credit that though a number of his analogies — and he 
knows full well that analogies are not arguments — spring from his absolute 
faith in Indian heritage and that they are never olf the mark but rather they 
bring sharpness, lustre and strength to his arguments and above all place 
him with the great Anandavardhana, who has evolved poetry even in his 
Sastra, whose kdarikds at times touch the high-water-mark both of poetry 
and logical arguments! Hats olf to you, Rewaprasadjec! 


The author further goes to note that वचनैरेतै: प्रमाणितमेव, अप्रकाशितत्वेऽपि मानसे 
विद्यमानत्वं काव्यस्य । (Vitti. p. 102, Ka. 71). KZ 72 (p. 103) suggests that 
when devotees mutter mentally the Vedic mantras in their regular morning 
prayers, no question of वैखरी, i.c., external word-manifestation ever arises! 
Ka. 73-84 (p. 104-113) go to claborate these observations. He concludes 
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that mental composition of words to communicate poetry may also be called 
poetry, though secondarily, if it provides bliss.” The conclusion of this discussion 
is arrived at with a jubilant note where it is stated ; (p. 114, वृ. Kad. 73-84) 
(43 तमकारिकात: 84 तमां कारिकां यावत्‌) यदिदं वैखरीशब्दस्य काव्यत्वं प्रत्याख्यातं तस्यायं मतनिगर्व: 


"rel शब्दस्य देहस्तु नैव गृह्येत जात्वपि | 

तस्य ज्ञानं तु गृह्येत किन्तूपाधित्वमात्रतः ॥85॥ 

अत्र हेतुः - काव्यस्य ज्ञानरूपत्वे शब्दत्वं नोपपद्यते । 
शब्दस्य ज्ञानतायां च शब्दतैव विनश्यति ॥86॥ 


In no case, objective word can be taken as poetry. The subjective one may 
somchow enter thercin, but that too as an attribute. Poctry is always conceptual 
and hence it cannot be a word that is objective. And when a word is assumed 
to be subjective it no longer remains a word, its very quality of being a 
word, its *wordness" so to say, vanishes. Hence, it is only the knowledge 
of word which is an attribute of poctry and the entire literature. prepared 
by human beings is absolutely intuitive or subjective : एवं समर्थितं वैखरीरूपस्य 
ध्वनेरकाव्यत्वम्‌ (Vut Ki 87, p. 115). Eleven (nos. 37-48) upaskdra kartkas 
(p. 115-116) are cited to corroborate the point. It is stated therein that 
in poetry word in the form of sound has no place, for it is replaced by 
other words when translated. If sabda is not of the nature of dhvani sound, 
then it is surely स्फोटरूप', In this form it is bereft of any particularity, i.c., 
it is निर्विशैप and this has nothing to do with poctry as it can go equally with 
both काव्य and अ-काव्य, And if we were to take निर्विशेष स्फोट as an attribute 
of poetry, then also as it is of a conceptual nature, a person who is not 
a poct, will also be deemed as poct duc to that. 


The author concludes that the intelligent people do not pay attention 
to cither of the two viz. स्फोट, or शब्द, and get satisfied in taking poetry 
to be beautiful meaning.?? 


Kalidasa’s Mcgliadütam, leaving aside its original language, i.c., Sanskrit, 
is also enjoyed by way of translations in other languages. This suggests that 
translation. (anuvdda) is beyond Vaikhari, i.c., spoken, expressed word. Only 
à change in expression is brought about. Anu-ndda’ or reproduction of poctry 
is vaguely possible in case of children, old people and parrots : अनुनादः समानानु 
पूर्वीकमुचारणम्‌ | अनुवाद: पूर्वभिन्नानुपूर्वीकेण वचोविन्यासेन पराभिप्रायोदीरणा । So it is not safe 
to say that a particular poem is untranslatable and that it loses its charm 
when translated. This is an illusion, because what happens in translation is 
a change in the musical aspect of a given poem, the clement of poetry, 
however, remains intact as it has nothing to do with external word (KZ. 
90 p. 119). Just as there is no difference in language even when a script 
changed, similarly when language is changed poetry does not change (Kg. 
91, p. 120). Soul remains the same even when bodies alter, or the body 
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remains the same when dresses are changed (Ka. 92, p. 120). What will 
happen when one and the same poct who knows different vernaculars and 
dialects expreses the same poctry through them? Vernaculars or dialects are 
different but poetry remains the same. So, how can the two, i.c., VaikhaiT 
and Kavya be held identical? : एकत्वावच्छिन्नस्य अनकेत्वावच्छिन्नेन अभेद: स्वभावविपरीत:, 
वृक्षस्य पत्रपुष्पादिभ्यः, शरीरस्य लोमादिभ्यो वा । एतेन व्यतिरेकव्यभिचारोऽपि कटाक्षित: काव्येन वैखरीणाम्‌॥ 
( Vrtti, , on Kā. 94, p. 121). 


It is further suggested that language comprises of both स्वर utterance and 
बोध intellect. An utterance is of the nature of sound (ध्वनि) only. Thus ध्वनि 
is स्वर which is music or गीत, Thus, वैखरी is utterance, is music. And this 
external sound is in itself no art as it would then pervade the thunder of 
a cloud also. Thus for a sound to become language the clement of अर्थ meaning 
is a must. (Ka. 95, Vrtti, p. 122). So, actually वाक्य / sentence is भाषा, language. 
Vikya is a combination of words which give the intended sense. Now even 
in this form of वाक्य / sentence, वैखरी which is its portion is only an attribute 
of poetry. The conclusion is वाक्यरूपतायामपि वैखरीमात्राया: काव्ये उपाधित्वमात्रमिति विवक्षया 
उच्यते - 


भाषाया एकदेशो या वैखरी सापि केवलम्‌ । 
वाक्यारूपतयैव स्यात्‌ काव्योपाधिः, पदं न सः ॥96॥ (p. 122). 


The शिधा on it reads (p. 123) - इदमत्रावधेयं यदिदं “शब्द'-शब्देनासकृदुदीर्यते तदपि काव्ये 
वाक्यात्मकमेव, न पदात्मकम्‌, पदमात्रस्य काव्यतया नेतुमशवयत्वात्‌ । स काव्योपाधि: । पदं केवलं पदमिति। 
वाक्यात्मना पदस्यापि काव्योपाधित्वस्य अनुभूतवरत्वात्‌ | “वाक्यात्‌ पदानामत्यन्तं प्रविभागो न कश्चने''ति 
नीत्या पदानां प्रातिभासिकत्वाच 119611 


The author then goes still deeper in this problem when an objection 
is raised as follows: well, वैखरी may not be काव्य, but what is wrong with 
मध्यमा, पश्यन्ती and परा ?7 The answer is that for मध्यमा there is no harm 
in its being taken as poctry, provided it is not taken as ‘शव्द’, With this 
a lengthy discussion on the nature of these four forms of language is taken 
up. परा is the real one and the other three are but its forms. अत्र परैवैका वाक्‌! 
सैव च त्रिविधे विग्रहे प्रकाशमाना ताभिस्ताभि: संज्ञाभिरल्लाप्पत इति तान्त्रिकाः । (p. 124). Ka. 
97 says that forms of speech called मध्यमा and पश्यन्ती are but conceptual — 
तयोरपि वयं ब्रूमः संविन्मात्रैकरूपताम्‌ ॥ (97 b, p. 126). Now मध्यमा is that intellect 
in which objects are manifested, while पश्यन्ती has no such manifestation. But 
both these are far removed from sound as such (Ki. 98, p. 127). Beyond 
these lies परा, the supreme which is, so to say, the queen of all sarhvids 
of the whole universe! 


Now, it is only the मध्यमा, which is but a shadow of परा, like जीवात्मन्‌ 
(of परमात्मन्‌), which is capable of reaching the stage of poetry,” when it is 
अलंकृत or adorned. Now what is meant by this ‘alamkdra’ is already explained 
earlier. Pasyant7 has no place in poetry. Samadhi / concentration due to 
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the touch of bliss (रसोल्लेख), and having the rclish of pure soul, can be called 
pasyanti in poetry but as rasa is not a quality of poctry, this paśyantī falls 
beyond poctry. 


Thus, (p. 132) word in the form of sound has no place in poetry. Madhyamad, 
which is of the form of संवित्‌ intellect, has two parts, viz. word and meaning. 
Here the word is only of subjective nature and for the artha / sense, there 
is no cscupe from its being taken as purely subjective only (Kd. 103, p. 
132). For, otherwise when we speak the word ‘हिमाचल,’ we would be crushed 
if it were gross physical (Ki. 106, p. 139). People would tend to be inactive 
as by the use of poctic word with its meaning, if physical, every thing will 
be automatically achieved! (Ka. 107, p. 140). So also people would realize 
the nature of god, brahman, dharma, paraloka, ctc., by mere utterance. We 
will enjoy swects from the market by the very mention of it and swect-makers 
will be banished! (KZ. 109). Again, the energy wasted after established प्रतीयमान 
अर्थ - implicit sense, will produce an opposite result (Kz 110, p. 145), 
for il, as meaning, will be objectively present and its implicitness will vanish! 


It is precisely for this reason that the intelligent grammarians accept स्फोट 
with reference to subjective sense only, and not with reference to objective 
word. A lengthy discussion on स्फोटाद follows that speaks for the author's 
erudition. Ka. 113 (p. 168) concludes that not only in poctic literature, but 
in literature as a whole, word and its meaning are both subjective.?! Additional 
arguments in support of subjectivity of word arc advanced and refutation 
of the very concept of Sabda-sakti — even abhidhà — is built up very carcfully 
in the fashion of an architect : KZ. 114, 115, say :- काव्ये शब्दोऽर्थश्च इत्युभयो: 
ded ज्ञानैकरूपतारूप॑ प्रसाध्य भूयो5पि तत्र युक्‍त्यन्त्तरमुपतिष्ठापयिषवो ब्रूमः 


“'शब्दोर्थज्ञानसू: शक्त्या'' यदि, तत्र निरीक्ष्यताम्‌ । 
सामानाधिकरण्यं कि वर्तते हेतुकार्ययो: ॥114॥ 
मृत्स्ना चक्रस्थिता सूते चक्र एव घटं यतः | 

ज्ञानं त्वात्मनि चित्ते वा शब्दश्चाकाशगो मत: ॥115॥ 


If it is accepted that ‘word itself (and not ils knowledge) produces the knowledge 
of its meaning with the help of its own Sakti/power’, then the universal 
theory viz. ‘cause always produces its result in its own substratum fails here,’ 
because a lump of clay produces a jar on the wheel only where it is located, 
but knowledge here dwells in the soul or mind, whercas the word is accepted 
to be living somewhere else, c.g. in sky only. Thus the substrata of cause 
and effect in this case are different and hence the violation of the universal 
rule. 


Therefore the knowledge of word is the only substratum of word-powcr 
(शक्तता, for the meaning), because it is this only which bears the invariable 
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co-existence (अन्वय) and the invariable non-coexistence (व्यभिचार) (1.९., 
transgression, irregularity). The point becomes clearer as follows : The 
presence of word alone docs not suffice to produce the knowledge of mcaning, 
if the knowledge of word is abscnt, no matter it be illusory only, as in 
the case of "efi कुरू where the unwelcome ‘gg’ reveals itself and brings 
an unexpected filthy meaning to the reader’s mind.? The शि on Ka 
117, p. 170 puts it this way : The word 'चिड्कु' belongs to the Kashmirian 
dialect of 12th cen. A.D., and it means an clevated middle portion of the 
vagina. A conscious poct would arrange the words as “ge रुचिम्‌” and not 
as “रुचिं po.” Here actually the word 'frgg is illusive and has no real existence 
like रज्जु-सर्प. But it still exists in our mind and helps us in picking us an 
unwanted sense. What is the nature of all this? Well, exclusively subjective. 
There is no doubt that here the word-knowledge exists even in the absence 
of its expressed objective form. What conclusion can be drawn from this ? 
It can be only one viz. that “the knowledge of word (सड्केतग्रहण) is the cause 
of the knowledge of meaning. Ultimately therefore, it is a game of two 
knowledges only and not of an objective word and an objective meaning. 
So, we have to agree to the point that literature is subjective alone! 


Now an important discussion is taken up concerning the conccptuality : 
— subjectivity — of $abda$akti : शब्दशक्े्वोद्धत्वम्‌ (p. 171, KĒ 118, 119): 
प्रसङ्गपतितत्वेन शक्तेरधिकरणं शब्दस्य ज्ञानं, न तु शरीरं, अत: साऽपि ज्ञानैकरूपा इति धिया उच्यते 
- “'अस्मादेतस्य बोधः स्यादि'* ति शक्तिरपि स्वतः । 


शब्दार्थबोधयोः संविदग्न्थिर्बोधात्मकः स च ॥118॥ 
अत्र युक्ति : 

शक्तिज्ञनि, चितौ ज्ञानं, सा न शब्दस्ततश्च का | 

शब्दे शक्ति: ? कुलालस्य जनके घटशक्तिवत्‌ ॥ 1 19॥ 


The Sakti viz. "such and such a meaning be gathered from such and such 
a word” is proved to be the knot - of - between two concepts viz. the 
concept of word and the concept of meaning. “As this knot resides in intellect 
alone, it is also of the form of intellect or concept. The so-called # 4/0 — 
this should be known from this — lies in a concept and the concept lies 
in soul which is not word, — an utterance, which is physical sabda. And 
hence, how can Sakti of the said concept be treated as living in an objective 
(i.c., expressed) word ?-It is as impracticable as the assertion viz. that the 
energy which produces a jar docs not lic in the potter concerned but in 
his father!” 


Another argument is (Ka 120, p. 175)? that if Saku were present in 
the body of an objective word, शब्दस्य देहे, न तु ज्ञाने like the light in the Sun, 
then the language of the whole world would be one and the samc! The 
net outcome is : KZ. 121, p. 177 - 
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एवं काव्यस्य या भाषा, यश्ार्थो, या च defun । 
शक्तिः; सर्वमिदं संवित्स्वरूपं, न तत: पृथक्‌ ॥1211 


The language, the meaning, and the power in their two concepts, all arc 
merely subjective, i.c., intellectual, conceptual only. The concepts can be 
three-fold viz. (i) the concept of word, (ii) that of sentence, and (iii) that 
of meanings. The third one may be subdivided into (a) the concept of 
word-meaning, and (b) that of syntactical meaning, aud (c) the concept of 
vibhavadis, i.c., determinants etc., the properties useful for rasa. 


The so-called Abhidhā or the power of direct expression merges into 
the first group of the latter division, while the second, third and fourth (= 
लक्षणा, व्यञ्जना, तात्पर्य) functions merge into the second one, and the last two 
viz. भावकत्व, भोजकत्व or रसन are proved to be related with the third. Now 
nothing remains as a property of objective word among these powers, or 
energies, forces, functions! 


It is emphasized that the thinking of sabda-sakti has passed through three 
stages viz. (a) stage of suKt or power; (b) slage of function — व्यापार and 
(c) the stage of relativity or सम्बन्ध as such. This transmission shows how 
the minds of thinkers were facing difficulties while accepting power in objective 
words. The relativity -सम्बन्ध is the final achievement and that is identical 
with the doctrine of subjectivity of word, of meanings, and of their relations, 
called powers, forces, functions, energies or Sakts by Jagannitha and other 
later writers. 


Sabara, the known pioneer of sabda-sakti-vicara admitted the subjectivity 
of sabda-sakti by saying that word and meaning are related by the relation 
of ‘conveyor and conveyed’ i.c., “प्रत्याय्य-प्रत्यायकभाव-सम्बन्ध.’ This relation is simply 
based on ‘wara’ which is just a concept only. If this 'प्रत्याय्य-प्रत्यायकभाव is 
conceptual in its nature, then Sabda-Sakti is also proved to be conceptual 
only. The concept of sabda-sakti is rooted in the belief that Vedas are not 
produced by human agency but are only revealed and the power lies in 
the Vedas which is of the form of sabda! But if Vedic words are blessed 
with power to express their meanings, why not other words also? This is 
how the concept of sabda-Sakti gathered currency. But then followers of 
Veda were reluctant to take worldly word as equally potent. This hitch has 
been working upon the minds of thinkers whom Sabda-sakti appeared first 
as Sekt, then as व्यापार/वृत्ति function and then as सम्बन्ध relation. Anavadavardhana 
suggested a way oul by considering the clement of selfish motive पुरुषेच्छा 
in the case of human utterances that make them false even if the same 
नित्य-शब्दार्थ-सम्बन्ध were granted equally in casc of Vedic words and popular 
usage. But this was only a clever escape. Our author suggests that thinking 
upon £abda-sakti and process of rasa-realisation in the field of poctic criticism 
is as good as fisherman's business on the holy banks of Rewaji. Or, it is 
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like dropping butter-milk in a milk-pot and not taking milk. This again 
is an escape, we fecl. Actually both these, viz. शब्दशक्तिविचार and रसनिष्पत्तिविचार 
are precious heritage of Indian literary criticism. 


The conclusion is - 
एवं नास्त्येव शब्दस्य देहे शती रसो यथा | 
तदविचारोऽपि य: सोऽत्र करकाऽऽसारतोऽपृथक्‌ ॥123॥ p. 185 


Their consideration too is nothing else than a heavy downpour of hails. And 
hence, 


अलङ्कारोऽप्यलंभावरूपो ज्ञानात्मक: परम्‌ 
ज्ञानरूपे यत: काव्ये, नाज्ञानात्मा भवेद्‌ गुण: ॥124॥ p. 186 


The adequacy called alarhkidra is also conceptual alone, because an objective 
thing, which is अज्ञानात्मा or not of the nature of concept, can never become 
a quality of a thing which is subjective, only and poetry is very much subjective 
i.c., conceptual. The वृत्ति thereon reads - ज्ञानरूपेऽधिकरणे ज्ञानभिन्नत्वमनुभवविरुद्धमा- 
धेयस्येत्येवंविधा प्रतिपत्तिः । 


Therefore in poetry, cach one — quality, qualified (substance, धर्मी), and the 
ever remaining relation thereof (समवाय) — is all the time a parrot born in 
the golden cage of intellect alone. 


काव्ये धर्माश्च धर्मी च समवायश्च तदगत: | 
सर्वमेतत्‌ सदा संवित्स्वर्णपिञ्ञरजः शुकः ॥125॥ p. 186. 


धर्माः अस्मन्मतेऽलंभावरूपाः प्रतिव्यक्तिभिन्नाः अलङ्काराः, प्राचां मते च दोषाभावगुणालंकाररूपाः | समवायः 
अपृथक्स्थितिः । (वृत्ति thercon). The sum and substance, (निर्गलितः अर्थः) ¡ऽ 'बौदधेष्वेवार्थेषु 
बौद्धानामेव शब्दानां बौद्धेव शक्ति; काव्यतन्त्रे' इति । 


After this thc author dwells upon such topics as usc of language (भाषा) 
with reference to काव्य / poctry. He says, once again giving definition of 
poetry in different words — 


(p. 190, Vrai) काव्यस्य ज्ञानात्मकत्वमेव पलवयन्तो ब्रूमहे — 
“'प्रातिभी या कवे: सृष्टि: संविन्मात्रेकविग्रहा । 
सैव काव्यकला, तत्र भाषा भवति दर्पण: ॥126॥ 


The poetic art is an intuitive creation of poct, thercforc it is absolutely subjective 
or conceptual. Language plays the part of a mirror therefore (For the word 
‘language’ K3. 95-96, and ‘mirror,’ Kd. 62 be consulted). 
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Prior to this, he tries to clarify his position. Read Vrtti p. 187, on Ka. 
125 - 


तदयमत्र निर्गलितोऽर्थः - 
“'बौदधेष्वेवार्थेषु शब्दानां बौद्धैव शक्तिः eene इति | 


न चैवं सौगतानुयायित्वमलङ्कारतन्त्रस्य, पदार्थानां बाह्यासत्तानिराकरणपराङ्मुखत्वादलंकारतन्त्रस्य | 
सौगतानां पुनः पदार्थानां बाह्यासत्त्वनिराकरणमेव परमम्‌ | अविपय एषोऽलङ्कारतन्त्रस्य यदुत सच्चमसत्तवं 
वा बाह्ममर्थानाम्‌ | विवदन्तां नाम तत्र सामयिकाः बाह्यतच्वान्वेषणया | आलङ्कारिकाः पुनरिमे चमत्कारैकप्रवणाः। 
सता वा स भवतु, असता वेति, नास्त्यसावेषां पर्यनुयोगभूमिः । 


बौद्धा वा भवद्भि: समर्थ्यन्ते वैदिका वेति प्रश्ने, अभूमिर्वयमस्य प्रश्नस्य, नैव वयमनुरोद्धव्या: | 
सर्वपारिषद्या किल वयम्‌ । नास्माकं क्वचिदेकत्र पक्षपातः | इयत्तु केवलमाशंसामहे यद्‌ माङ्गलिका वयम्‌, 
नामाङ्गलिका: | 


The author then talks of काव्यकला and मूर्तिकला, चित्रकला, काव्य and संगीत, काव्य-नाट्य, 
सहृदयदृशा काव्यम्‌, वैखरी, काव्यस्य व्याप्ति;, साहित्यशब्दार्थ:, काव्यधर्माः, रूपकादयः, दोषगुणौ, लक्षणानि 
and finally रसस्य काव्यधर्मत्वाभावः | 


With reference to the सहृदय, a beautiful observation is made in Ka. 131, 
p. 197, which reads : 


काव्यं कला, कलानाथो जीवात्मा, ये च भेदका: | 
ते कलायामलड्कार:, कलानाथे च ते रस: ॥131॥ 


Poetry is art. The owner is human soul. In poetry all characteristics are 
but damkdra. In the owner of art, they (all characteristics) are all ‘rasa’ 
Thus adequacy in poctry happens to be rasa in the enjoyer. The owner 
is reader of poetry and enjoyer of painting and sculpture. Bhedakas are 
characteristics that distinguish poetry from other literature. Now the owners 
arc two, poct and enjoyer. Between them rests the current of utterance, 
vaikhari form (Ka. 132). The learned use the word poctry for this line of 
communication that is vaikharf too. But this is only a figurative use of language 
because they feel that real poctry survives in translation also (Ka. 133, p. 
199). The author also tries to define poetry from enjoyer's point of view 
(Ka. 134, p. 200). 


अलड्कृतार्थसंघात - an adorned group of subjective things may be called 
poetry, which may be arrived at couched in cither the intellect of the poet 
or in the perception of sentences or in sentences themselves as the case 
may be. (Ka. 135, p. 204). Grammarians have different concepts about sabda. 
For Pataüjali $abda is an utterance. For Bhartrhari it is but soul. It is both 
for Nàge$a, Mandana Misra, cte. Therefore ils nature is somewhat mixed. 
To rhetoricians word is but subjective even if it be utterance or soul or 
anything else ! (Ka. 135, शात. 


Therefore, just like Brahman poctry is only one, common to all. Concepts 
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of sentence differ and sentences too differ from poet to poet. But poctry 
remains unchaged and in the same shape in each and every poet for all 
time.’ This observation is both bold and beautiful. 


For the author all concepts fall into the fold of अलड्कार / अलंभाव. So, 
at the end of his treatise, he recapitulates his concept of poetry (Ka. 178, 
179, 180, p. 262) and observesaféaaa निगमनम्‌ - 


काव्यं ज्ञानं, अलड्कारस्तस्यात्मा, मध्यमाभिधा । (- संवित्‌ called मध्यमा) संविदव्यभिचारेण, 
तत्रोपाधिश्व वाग्विदे ॥1 18॥ 


Poetry is concept / knowledge. Alamkdra / Adequacy is its soul. The intellect 
called Madhyamà is an invariable attribute of it. 


(p. 262)अत्रास्माकीनं दर्शनम्‌ - 
प्रमेय-मात्र-दृष्ट्यैतद्‌ दर्शनं न: प्रमातृगा: | 
आनन्दकोषस्योल्लासा ये, तदत्र कथान्तरम्‌ ॥179॥ 


The philosophy of ours is based on the view point of the perceptible object 
`- poetry. Here the discussion on the overflow of bliss is a different matter 
(though relevant, but not necessary). 


एतदैव पल्लवयितुं रूपकं योजयामः 
gfe: काव्यं, कविर्मेधः, सस्यसंपद्‌ रसा इमे । 
वृष्टिमात्रैकविज्ञाने वयं चातकचञ्चवः ॥180॥ (p. 263). 


Poetry is rain; poet is a cloud. These rasas arc harvest. Ours is the position 
of the beak of cilaka-bird which conentrates only on perception of rain. 


Thus like Anandavardhana our author too skips the topic of rasa-realization 
and concentrates only on poetry, pure and simple. Not that we do not agree 
wholeheartedly with Pt. Rewaprasad’s excellent observations, but in all humility 
we add that a threadbare analysis of the form and content of a given poetic 
work, an in-depth study of a poem as such, the so-called poctry-oriented 
(कृतिलक्षी) objective criticism of a given poctic work is achievement of Indian 
Literary Criticism and with these observations of our author also, we will 
have to enter into such criticism on practical grounds. We know, that 
Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Kuntaka, Mahima and Jagannütha top the 
list in this direction. We fecl sure that Dr. Rewaprasad also will not lag 
behind in practical criticism, i. e., in application of his theory to whatever 
we call a poetic work. True, any art, and particularly the poctic art is absolutely 
abstract in nature and is first conceived in mind, but what we are then concerned 
with is the result, the so-called external form, be it illusory, of a given art. 
Here it is poetry, with शब्दार्थसाहित्य as an external illusory form. It is this 
form, this medium, that distinguishes poctry from other art-forms having their 
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own external illusions and / or medium. Popularly speaking we decal with 
poctry that is 'शब्दार्थमय” on which stands the great cdifice of ध्वनिविचार or वक्रोक्तिविचार. 
Poetry is शब्दार्थमय like an earthen pot that is मृण्मय for us. I is in its practical 
criticism that Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Kuntaka and Mahima who seem 
10 steal a march over Pt. Rewaprasad. It will be interesting to know how 
the great pundit as he is, our author would apply his own theory to his 
own equally great works of poctry such as सीताचरित or the great poetic works 
of Vyàsa, Valmiki, Kālidāsa and Tulasi. Ultimately, the real value of any 
work on literary criticism rests on how we make it applicable to works of 
poetic art. We are sure, secking inspiration from the author, we will also 
try to point-out the alamkdra-alambhava in works of poetic art and justify 
his observations. 


Notes and References 


° Edn. चौखम्बा, yor) प्रकाशन, वाराणसी, १९७७. 


1. इमां काव्यकलामेय ufi च चुम्बत: | 
किन्तु, राधायते काव्यकृष्णे भापैव केवला ॥ 127 ॥ p. 190. 
2. कारणं प्रतिभा काव्ये, सा चार्थप्रतिमासनम्‌ | 
प्रज्ञाकादम्बिनी -गर्ग- erste ॥ 2 ॥ p. 9. 


3. Ka. 6. 

4. Ka. 7-9. 

5. Vrttion Ka. 10. 

6. तत्र प्रथमस्य न कथमपि बहिरड्गत्वम्‌, संविदो बहिरड्गत्वासम्भवात्‌ । एवं सति सन्त्येव भवन्तः कवयो 
यदि नासत्यवादिन: । शिष्टानामयं पन्थाः न दुर्दुरूटानाम्‌ | 

7. Kz 1l. 


8. मन्वादिप्रतिपादितचरस्य युगावश्यकतापूर्तिमन्त्रस्यास्य व्यक्तिमात्रं कालिदासादिकाव्याधीनं, न तु नवीना सृष्टि: 
| ततश्च अयं कान्तासम्मित उपदेश एव प्राचीनानाम्‌ । 


9. Vrttion Kz. 16. 
10. K317 and Vrit on it. 


11. Kindly also refer to our paper - “The so-called a/amkàra school" read 
at A. I. O. C., Dharwad and published in Vidya, Gujarat University, 
Ahmedabad. 


12. Read Vru on Ki 25. 
13. Vnton Ka. 23. 


14. Vrtti (p. 43). 


30. 


31. 
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Ka. 35. 
Vakyapadiya Il, 143-152. 
Ka. 31-39, p. 75. 


p. 77, Vri on Ka. 41. - अत एवं चोपमादिविच्छित्तीनामपि व्यड्ग्यत्वं न नाभ्युपयन्ति 
पण्डितराजादय: प्राचीनं संप्रदायं निस्तुपीकृत्य । 


Vrtti, p. 79. स्थितमेवं यद्‌ द्विविधोऽप्ययमलङ्कारपदवाच्योऽलंभावोऽनुभवैकगम्यः, न तु शब्दवाच्य 
इति 1 अयं तत्र विशेपो यद्‌ रसादौ रसादिशन्दप्रयोगोऽ किचित्करो दोषभूतो वा, उपमादिपु पुनरिवादिशन्दोऽपि 
साहायकमेवाचरत्यलड्कारस्य स्थूलशरीरस्पष्टतायामिति । 


Ka. 45-49. 


Ka. 61, p. 91. अयण्डार्थत्ववादस्तु वाक्यद्रह्मविपश्चिताम्‌ | 
यथाकथंचित्‌ सोढव्यः धोरणी-पथिकायताम्‌ ॥ 


Vriti on p. 93 यथा हि पानकस्य पात्रं हेममयं भवति, तत्र भवत्येव मृण्मयात्‌ पात्राद्‌ वैलक्षण्यम्‌, 
तथैव शब्दोऽपि यदि सानुप्रासयमकादिस्तर्हि तत्रापि भवत्येव तत्‌ । तदच्चोपाधिमात्रगतं॑ न तु उपाधिमत: 
काव्यस्य धर्मतया TAT | 


४४ p. 97 ननु यदि काव्ये शब्दस्य उपाधित्वमात्रं, तदपि च ज्ञानरूपेण न तु स्वतः, तर्हि 
कवि: सहृदये स्वं काव्यं कथं नु संक्रामयति, यत्रासौ लेखादिकं मागन्तिरमनादाय उच्चारणात्मना 
शब्देनैव स्वं काव्यं प्रकाशयतीति चेदिदमपि सत्यमेव, आनुभाविकत्वात्‌; किंतु उच्चार्यमाणेन शब्देन 
प्रकाशितेऽपि काव्ये न होव प्रपद्यते काव्यभावं शब्दः। 


Ka. 64-66. 

Ka. 67. 

Ka. 84. 
Upaskàrakarika, 46. 


Vrli. p. 123 ननु वैखरी कामं मा भूत्‌ काव्यम्‌; मध्यमया, पश्यन्त्या, परया च किमपराद्धम्‌ ? 
इति चेत्‌, मैवम्‌, मन्यामहे एव मध्यमाया: काव्यत्वम्‌ | 


Kā. 100, p. 128 पराया: परमेश्षर्याश्छायां जीवात्मरूपिणीम्‌ | 
आश्रिता मध्यमैवैका संवित्‌ काव्यमलङ्कृता ॥ 


Kā. 112, p. 148. अत एव च बौदधेऽर्थे स्फोटाख्यस्य चिदात्मनः | 
शक्तिं स्वीकुरुते प्राज्ञा: शाव्दिकाः न ध्वनौ पुनः ॥ 


प्राज्ञा: शाब्दिकाः नागेशादय: | ते हि विदेकरूपस्य स्फोटाख्यस्य शब्दस्य 
बौद्ध एव अर्थे शक्तिं स्वीकुरुते॥ 


Ka. 113, p. 168 तमिममर्थ निजिगमयिपवो कारिकान्तरमुपस्थापयाम :- 
“'सिदधमेतेन शब्दार्थद्वन्द्रं ज्ञानैकरूपताम्‌ | 
अपि वाड्मयमात्रेऽपि धत्ते, काव्यस्य का कथा ॥ 


Ka. 116, p. 170. 
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34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 
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Kā. 117, p. 170 "'शब्दे सत्यपि तज्ज्ञानाभावे नार्थस्य धीर्भवेत्‌ । 
*रूचिड्कुर्विति वाक्ये च शब्दश्रान्त्याऽपि सेष्यते ॥ 


Vitti on Ka. 117. 


Ka. 120,p. 175 यदि शब्दस्य देहे स्याच्छव्ति: सूर्ये प्रकाशवत्‌ । 
- तदा विश्वस्य भाषापि भवेदेकैव केवला ॥ 120 ॥ 


Ka. 50-53, p. 183. 
Ka 136, p. 205 वाक्यज्ञानानि भिद्यन्ते वाक्यानि च सुमेधसाम्‌ । 
किन्तु काव्यं सदा तिष्ठत्येकरूपं कवौ कवौ ॥ 


GODDESS CAMUNDA/CARCIKA IN THE DEVIPURANA 
PRATAPADITYA PAL 


Introduction 


Cimundi is by far the most important of the group of Seven Mothers 
or Saptamatrka in the Devipurana (hereafter Devip.)'. She is not only described 
as the best among the Mothers and adorcd by all the gods (mdtmdm pravara 
devi sarvadcvanamaskrtà/ 50.37), but an entire chapter (98) is devoted to 
her worship. In fact, the Devip. seems to include more material about her 
cult than any other purdna, including the other Sakta upapuranas. Apart from 
Camundà, the goddess is frequently called Carcika and Carcd in the text. 
It must also be pointed out that the Devip. uses the word Caimundi to signify 
a class of deities, like jambhakd and dàkini rather than a single goddess. 
(jambhakà-dyatha cdmunda dàkinyo bhütamàtarah / 7.69). Elsewhere in the 
text, in the chapter (110) on pharmacology, Cimundi is characterized as 
the leader of the Sakinis (Camunda Sakininam). 


Other than Värāhī, who has her own temples (especially in Orissa), Camundà 
is the only member of the heptad of Mothers who has enjoyed an independent 
pan-Indian cult. Known commonly as Kali or the black one, she is often 
confused with a later goddess by the same name who is extremely popular 
in eastern India, especially Bengal. We will have more to say about their 
relationship in a later section of this article. Kili is undoubtedly the original 
and older name of the goddess. As we shall presently discuss, the epithet - 
Càmundà docs not make its appearance much earlier than the Gupta period, 
which is when she is first represented in art. 


Although the Mahabharata knows of the Mothers in gencral, it is unaware 
of the concept of the Seven Saktis. Kali is given as a synonym of Durga 
(not included in the critical edition) and Kälikā is mentioned in connection 
with the Skanda legends. Notwithstanding the fact that the epic is about war, 
Kali is certainly not a prominent personality and appears only once in a 
battlefield ( Sauptika Parva, 8.65-68). Black, with a bloody mouth and disheveled 
hair, she leads the dead away with a noose. This description agrees essentially 
with Nirrti, the Vedic Goddess of death who is also terrifying and uses a 
noose.” In the Matsyapurdna too Kali is said to roam the battlefield without 
any clothes and clad only in black clouds.” The epithet Càmundà is unknown 
to the Mahābhārata or to the carly purdnas except the Matsya and the 
Markandeya. In the latter it occurs only in the Devimahatmya which was 
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interpolated into this purdpa around the sixth century. In the Matsya (154.436) 
Camunda is said to have been present at Siva’s wedding and is included 
again in the chapter on iconography. As we will discuss later, Kali and Cimunda 
are further said to be two different forms of Yogesvari, bul no myth is 
included regarding the origins of either. Since the Devimàhátmya myth of 
the origin of Càmundà is the most well-known, it must also be the starting 
point of our discussion. 


Myths about Cimunda 


In the Devimahdtmya (4.39) the Goddess is called Bhadrakàli after the 
gods sing her culogy following the destruction of Mahisisura, but the more 
common epithet in the first part is Candikà. The creation of a goddess called 
Kali occurs during Devi's battle with the asuras or titans called Canda and 
Munda. As the asuras approached her, the Goddess became very angry and 


“her countenance became dark as ink. Out from the surface 
of her forchead, fierce with frown, issucd suddenly Kili 
of terrible countenance, armed with a sword and 10050. 
Bearing the strange skull-topped staff, decorated with a 
garland of skulls, clad in a tiger's skin, very appalling 
owing to her emaciated flesh, with gaping mouth, fearful 
with her tongue lolling out, having decp-sunk reddish eyes 
and filling the regions of the sky with her roars, and 
falling upon impctuously and slaughtering the great asuras 
in that army, she devoured those hosts of the focs of 
the devas.’ 


This was the goddess, known as Kali, who went after the two asuras and 
having destroyed them, returned to Devi with their heads as trophies. Because 
she had severed the heads of Canda and Munda, she was given the epithet 
Cümundi by Devi. 


This legend is unknown to the Dcvip. which is generally unfamiliar with 
the Devimàhatinya. While Càmundà docs accompany the Devi as one of 
the Matrkis during her battle with Ruru, the Devip. gives us a different 
story of her origin. 


Early in the text (6.16-30) we are told that in a previous age (kalpa), 
while Visnu was struggling with Halihala, the son of Kaligni-rudra, Brahma 
became concerned and prayed to Siva who sent Càmundi to destroy Halihala. 
Apparently Hilihala had appeared in the form of Agni and is in fact identified 
with the fire-god.® Alter saving Visnu, Càmundà, who is characterized as 
having the effulgence of the fire of Time (Kalanalasamaprabham), merged 
with the tongue of Fire.” Kalagni-rudra is a well-known epithet of Siva, and 
the former's son is also identified with Agni. The goddess herself is regarded 
as Agni as well as his destructive power, and it may be recalled that Kali 
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is the name of one of the seven tongucs of Agni. In any event, although 
the gods were saved, Hilihala was not destroyed by Cimunda, for he asked 
Visnu why he was hurt by the god (6.25). Visnu remained silent and so 
Hälāhala went to Kaligni and recounted the entire episode. Kalagni then prepared 
to desiroy the entire universe, but Càmundà once again came to the rescue. 
Visnu and Brahmi then sang an culogy of Cimunda describing her as the 
supreme and cosmic goddess, responsible for everything in the universe 
(6.31-45). 


As is usual it is difficult to untangle all the clements of this legend, 
but it scems to reflect an carly stage in the mythology of the Goddess. 
Even though she is presented as an antagonist of Agni, she herself is characterized 
as fire. The culogy begins with the following statement : namaste 
kalajalaugha-ghoradipt-prasimati/ (6.31), but she is also called the soul of 
fire (analatmà). In the Vamanapuràna (19.5-8) as well the Goddess is associated 
with the anger of the gods which is compared with Kaligni (drstva'tha cakre 
saliasaiva kopam kalagnikalpo hariravyayatma //). In the Lalitasahasranàma, 
she is once described as ‘‘shc who resides in the centre of the fortress 
of fire constructed by Jvalàmálini" and again as “residing in the circle of 
fire.”” These purdnic assertions of the Goddess’ association with Agni are 
also clearly reflected in the Mahdnairdyana Upanisad : | take refuge in the 
Goddess Durga who is resplendent with the fervor (of asceticism) and is 
lustrous like fire.” 


It is clear therefore that the Devip. legend about the origin of Cimunda 
is altogether different from the Devimihitmya myth. She is not a creation 
of Devi but of Rudra. She is created to save the gods from Hālāhala who 
is the son of Kaàlagni-rudra and no different from Agni. At the same time 
Càmunda herself is identified with Agni. Although Càmundà saves the gods 
in an instant, no battle is described and Hàlühala docs not appear to die. 
Rather, he asks Visnu why he is being harassed but reccives no answer. 
Then as Kálügni-rudra is about to destory the universe, Cimunda once again 
comes to the rescue, but we are not told how. Thus, although created by 
the Supreme Rudra, the goddess is the friend of Visnu and other gods and 
an enemy of Kalagni-rudra who, at the same time, is no different (rom Rudra 
and Agni." The emphasis on Agni in this myth may indicate that it is a 
good deal carlicr than the Devimahatmya story where Càmundà is merely 
a commander of the Goddess. Morcover, there she is basically Kali who 
is given the epithet Cimundd, whereas in the Devip. her name is Càmunga. 
Furthermore, in the Devimahàtmya it is Durga or Candika who is culogized 
by the gods and Kali/Cimundi is only an emanation of the Goddess who 
appears twice to help fight her battles. In the Devip., however, Camunda 
is created by Rudra and appears to be none other than the Supreme Goddess 
hersclf. This is clear from the culogy of the gods as well as [rom the fact 
that the myth is introduced to explain why she is the presiding deity of 
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Padamdlini Vidyà, a powerful spell about which more will be said later. Finally, 
the Devimahatmya legend is a clear attempt at synthesizing Kali with Cimunda, 
who is regarded by many scholars as a non-Aryan, tribal goddess, but the 
Devip. makes no such effort. 


The Name **Cáàmundà" 


It is rather curious that most modern scholars have avoided discussing 
the word ‘Camunda’ even though they are quick to point out that the etymology 
as given by the Devimdhdtmya is a grammatical absurdity. That the name 
caused some problems for ancient pundits as well is cvident from the alternative 
suggestions made in the Devip. 


According to one version she is called Cáàmundà because she killed the 
demon Ruru and held his skin (canna) and head (munda) in her left hand." 
Although this explanation is grammatically as contrived at the Devimaàhátmya 's 
effort of deriving Cimundi from Candamunda phonctically, Carmamunda 
could just as easily be truncated into Càmundà. All that is required is to 
drop the second syllable and lengthen the first. It may further be pointed 
out that while explaining the various names of Devi, Kali and Camunda are 
scparated, though both are regarded as her hicrophanics. Kali, we are told, 
is so called because (1) as Sati she became black with anger when her father 
Daksa insulted her husband Siva or because (2) in time {Kila} she destroys 
(kalana) everything.'? 


The second explanation of Càmunda in the Devip. associates the name 
with canda and munda which, however, arc not names of demons as in 
the Dcvimáhàtmya. Rather, we are told that according to some the word 
canda means terror or ugliness, and munga means cither the head of Brahma 
or lord (svami). Thus, because she is the mistress of all that is terrifying 
or is the creator of Brahmi, she is called Cámunda.'? Although this version 
attempts at philosophical profundity, it is as tendentious as the other. The 
idea that she should carry the head of Brahmi is obviously borrowed from 
the more well-known Suiva myth where Siva decapitated Brahmi. One of 
Brahmü's skulls was stuck in Siva's hand, which is why he is known as 
Kapil. Similarly, elsewhere the Devip. tells us that Devi too is Kapilini 
or Kapali because she carries or protects the skull of Brahma.!* Clearly these 
explanations are offered to justify her association with the Kapalikas. In this 
connection it may be pointed out that the carlicst mention of Càmundà in 
a secular text occurs in Bhavabhüti's Ma/atimádhava (7th-8th c. A.D.), where 
Kapàlakundalà is a devotee of Càmundà. Kālidāsa knows of the goddess as 
one of the Mitrkis but calls her Kali. 


What docs seem clear from such contrived derivations is that in all likelihood 
Càmundà is not a Sanskrit word. If it is not an abbreviation of Carmamunda, 
then it must be regarded as a combination of munga and the prefix ca. 
Considering her tribal origins, it is tempting to identify her as a goddess 
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of the aboriginal Mundas. However, the Mundas today have no goddess named 
Càmundà, though an important deity of the Oraons is called Candi. The 
word munda means a head or a shaven head, but it occurs rather late in 
Sanskrit. Possibly like others such as kunda and pinga it is a Dravidian 
loan-word. The word and its deviations are known in most Dravidian languages.'> 
Moreover, the Dravidian root ci means to ‘‘pare, shave or scrape off’, whereas 
several words relating to dcath are derived from the root ca.'© Thus, the 
word Camunda could very well mean the one with the dead head, especially 
a shaven head representing cither a demon or an ascetic. And we may recall 
that the Sanskrit pundits do relate the word to the fact that she holds the 
severed head of Munda.'”. The decapitation of heads in honour of the goddess 
Kali appears to be an ancient practice in the South as we will discuss presently. 
The Dravidian connection for the name Cimundd may also be augmented 
by the fact that one of the Seven sisters or Maris of Mysore is called 
Cammandimma.'* Cámundà could well be an abbreviation of this word. On 
the other hand, it could be argued that Cammandimmii is derived by adding 
the Dravidian dmmd (meaning mother) to Cimundi. However, it should be 
stressed that none of the other names of the Seven sisters has anything 
to do with the Saktis of the Sanskritic tradition and hence it is unlikely 
that only one name, viz. Cammandàmmaà, was borrowed.'? 


Thus, although other explanations arc possible, the available data indicates 
that the name Càmundà was very likely borrowed from the Dravidian where 
a head-hunting goddess, also known as Kali, has been popular from ancient 
times. Shaving the hcad, both in connection with asceticism and death, may 
well have been a Dravidian custom taken over by the Aryans. It is worthy 
of note that it is far more universal for widows to shave their heads in 
the south, where it is a sign of chastity, than it is in the north. Also, 
cutting one’s hair and offering it to the deity is more common in the south 
than in the north. That the word munda is probably of non-Sanskritic origin 
is also evident from the fact that it docs not occur in Pànini's grammar 
or in early Vedic literature. In fact, concerning the stem mund, Monier Williams 
writes "probably artificial, to serve as the supposcd source of the words 
below” such as munda, mundaka (१), etc. 


While the name thus seems perfectly appropriate for a goddess who 
symoblizes death and destruction (Tamil : camai) and holds a severed head 
( munda; Tamil; mun(ai,?' meaning head, skull, cranium), we must not altogether 
lose sight of the ascetic association. Munda mcans a male ascctic with a 
shaven head and hence Siva's various epithets arc Munda, Mundanc$a, Mundin, 
etc. In the Devip. Siva is also addressed as Camunda (ugra bhairava càmunda 
dindimundi jatadhara / 7.68). Similarly, the word mupdà means a close 
shaven female mendicant and, hence it is appropriate for Siva's spouse to 
be known as Cimundi. It is well-known that Devi is closely associated with 
Yoga and asceticism. Once Uma performed severe penance to win Siva as 
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a husband and a second time to change her complexion from black to white; 
thus Kali became Gauri. The Goddess is also frequently called Yoganidrà 
and Yogamaya, and we have seen that in the Mafsyapurdna Cümundà and 
Kali arc regarded as two different manifestations of Yoge$vart. However, it 
must bc pointed out that Càmundàa is rarcly shown with a shaved head. 
For that matter, Siva too is only occasionally portrayed without hair. On 
the other hand, Cimunda is always depicted with an emaciated body, which 
is appropriate for a yogini, although this is usually explained as indicative 
of her perennial hunger as the goddess of death. It may be pointed out 
though that emaciated ascetics are frequently represented in art and Siva's 
devout follower Bhrngt with whom Cimundi is sometimes paired is always 
portrayed with a skeletal frame. 


Two other popular names by which Cimunda is known in the Devip. 
are Carcika and Carcü. The text, however, makes no attempt to explain 
these names. Both names are more common in Bengal than they are elsewhere 
in India. The Sanskrit root carc means “10 repeat a word (in reciting the 
Veda, especially while adding 7;5)."?? Either meaning would be appropriate 
for Carcikà or Carcà, for Cimundi is indeed a menacing deity. It is more 
likely, however, that the theologians had the second meaning in mind for 
the repetition of mantra, which is often onomatopoctic, is an essential part 
of Camunda’s ritual. Besides, in the culogy sung by Visnu and Brahmi mentioned 
earlier, she is said to reside in all fantras and Sastras including Veda and 
Vedanta (vidyà-vadana-vcttàri veda-vedinta-vidisu / 6.41), while elsewhere 
she is given the cpithet Brahmacirini because she moves among the Vedas 
(vedesu carate yasmit tena sã brahmacarini // 37.26a). Incidentally, elsewhere 
the purana lists Carcd and Carcakà as two of the ten branches of Rgveda 
(107.14), while Carcikà, along with Visnu, Skanda, Yuma and Sakra, resides 
in all the vowels except a-kdra, which is occupied by Siva as Brahma (107.7) 
Besides, Devi herself is characterized as Vedamátà (107.8), or the Mother 
of the Vedas. Thus, the names Carciki or Carcà are probably of Sanskritic 
origin and reflect the goddess' Vedic association. 


Rites and Rituals 


It has already been mentioned that Càmundà or Carcikà is considered 
to be the most important member of the heptad of Mothers and an entire 
chapter (98) is devoted to her ritual. The chapter begins by stating that 
when worshipped with such rites (cvamacárayuktàtma) Carcikà grants all desires. 
This dcdra is described in the previous chapter which follows Chapter 96 
devoted entirely to the glorification of the Vedas. 


The chapter on dcdra (97) begins with Sakra (= Indraj asking Brahma 
to explain the incongruity involved in sacrificing animals and thereby attaining 
heaven. Brahmi replies that animals were born for the very purpose of sacrifice 
and no sin is incurred if they are sacrificed for the gods, ancestors and 
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for human beings. He then continues to list a number of things that a person 
should or should not do. For instance, onc should not use harsh words, 
should not go to thc crossroads along at night, should not linger in a cremation 
ground or temple, and should not trust a cow that has just calved or a 
woman. There are injunctions against drinking poison and playing with snakes, 
quarrelling with anyone while in the waters and copulating on festival days 
or near a god or an elder. One should always read, write and listen to 
sacred books. Only such a pure and sclf-controlled person may worship the 
goddess Carcika. 


Like Devi herself Cimundi may be worshipped in a sword, a knife, 
a bow, footprints, a book, a painting, an image, a prepared ground (sthandila), 
a flag or a banner. Any of these is a suitable symbol for the goddess, especially 
if one desires victory in war. The description of the actual ritual is quite 
bricf. Oblations are to be poured into the fire which should be ignited only 
after one has purificd himself by bathing, ctc. Caru prepared with the five 
products of the cow (paficagavya) should then be offered, as well as the 
usual (ruit, flowers, clothes, ctc. Before the invocation ceremony, bali oblation 
must be offered to the Dikpilas. On the night of her worship one must 
stay awake by singing and playing musical instruments in the company of 
actors, dancers and prostitutes. Next morning one should again make offerings 
to the Dikpalas, perform homa to both Agni and the goddess and then feed 
bràhmanas and virgins. We are then told that for ten, five, three, one, or 
for at least half a day, kings should not gamble or hunt, bráhmanas should 
not study and the vassyas should not trade or plough. Nothing is said about 
the Sudras. The chapter is brought to a close with the statement that this 
rite brings good fortune to all men, but especially to kings and women. 


But for the association with prostitutes and actors and singing throughout 
the night, these rituals of Càmundà are fairly mild and, in fact, there is 
nothing specifically tantric about them. It is surprising that no mention is 
made of any animal sacrifice and neither wine nor blood forms any part 
of the ritual. This is indecd a far cry from the description of gruesome 
acts that are performed in the temple of Cimundi described by Bhavabhati 
in his Malatimádhava. The temple of Camunda, also called Kardla, is situated 
in the great cremation ground and the goddess is delighted with the sacrifice 
of various kinds of animals. When the hero of the play visits the shrinc 
in the guise of a purveyor of flesh, he sees all sorts of goblins and spirits 
eating raw flesh and the females making bracclets and garlands with entrails 
and severed limbs. He is then confronted by Aghoraghanta, the Kapalika 
priest of the temple, who says : “I will please the mother of all creatures 
(the earth) with your own body streaming with a mass of blood gushing 
forth from the wounds in the trunk, the head being severed with a stroke 
of my sword." ? 


However, the Devip. does describe another rite that has as its presiding 
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deity the goddess Camunda. This is described at length in an entire chapter 
(9) and is called padamalini-mantravidya. This vidyd or charm is considered 
extremely esoteric. Once Sukra had entered Siva's belly in order to extract 
it but was unsuccessful. Sukra, it may be recalled, was a Bhargava sage 
and guru of the titans (asuras). In any event, a proper performance of the 
rite is considered to grant every conceivable power to the performer. In 
fact, the vidya is said to consist of thirty-two mantras cach of which results 
in a particular siddhi. Apart from attaining the astasiddhis of tantra, one 
can stop rain, make people insane, tame evil spirits, persuade snakes to 
bite others, etc., etc. The vid) is said to be associated with the Atharvaveda 
which one can master by proper performance of the rite. The mantra begins 
with the following invocation : om namo bhagavati cimunde smasdnavdsini. 
Thus here Cimunda is said to dwell in the cremation ground and is entrcated 
to cat hands and legs /bhuñja bhufija hastapadau) She is also addressed 
as a lover of blood, flesh and wine (rudhira-màarmsa-madyapriyc) and is asked 
to chop, tear and kill (kutla Kutta, chinda chinda, màraya miraya). In fact, 
the mantra is full of such onomatopoctic expressions and it is obvious that 
the proper sound is an essential element of this mantra. We are further 
told that one should repeat cach mantra cight thousand times in a cremation 
ground after eating food procured as alms and wcaring black dress, black 
garlands and black unguents. Such a person is called viravraladharr One 
cannot but wonder whether here we are not witnessing the vestiges of the 
mahdvrata of the Vratyas of the Atharvaveda who also had to wear black 
attire. In the Tapdya Mahdbrahmana we are told : 


Now, the (vratya-stoma) with two sixtcen-versed (stotras). 


This should bc performed by those, who, being the 
youngest, lead a Vratya-life... 


In that there are two sixteen-versed (lauds), they thereby, 
are delivered from their bad fortunc.?' 


It has already been mentioned that the Padamalinividyd too consists of thirty-two 
mantras which, if properly recited, removes all misfortunes and discases 
(sarvopasargasamani — sarvamvyádhinivàrani 9.75a). Furthermore, the 
Padamálini is associated with the Atharvaveda and it may be recalled that 
Bhargava Sukra wanted to learn the vidya from Siva. The Bhrgu-Angirasas 
were also associated with the cult of Ekavrilya Thus, the 
Padamálinimantravidyá may well have been a tantric survival or adaptation 
of a more ancient rite associated with the Vrütyas, who flourished in eastern 
India. 


Continuing with the ritual, the text tells us that if while performing the 
rite one does homa with three kinds of madhu and wilh mahdmamsa then 
one becomes a siddha and can accomplish all sorts of astonishing tasks 
(mahimamsena trimadhunàktena atyadbhatani karmani karoti / 9.71a). 
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Mahamamsa, as is well-known, is human flesh, while madhu means both 
spirituous liquor and honey; here the former meaning seems more applicable. 
Thus, it is clear that the rite described as Camundi Padamdlinimahavidya 
is to be performed according to the tàntric mode, while the other, described 
in Chapter 98, follows the Vedic mode. In the Skandapurdna as well we 
are told that Garuda pleased Camunda by reciting both the Vedic and Laukika 
(popular) stotras.?$ 


Another interesting ceremony involving Càmundà is the pusyabhiseka 
performed by kings (Devip. : Chapter 67). This is a periodic (recommended 
as annual) consecration ceremony that monarchs performed for general welfare 
of the kingdom, for longevity and for a son and heir. This ceremony was 
first imparted by Siva to Brahma who passed it on to Sukra. Brhaspati learned 
it from Sukra and revealed it to the gods for the benefit of Indra. Indeed 
it seems very likely that this too was originally a non-Aryan rite, but a detailed 
discussion must be postponed for another occasion. What is relevant for 
us is that during the performance of homa on the second day, along with 
several other deitics (all of them male), the monarch is to offer oblations 
in the fire by invoking Càmunda. (sndfmam varade mitre camundayai svadheti 
ca / 67.60). Finally, in the rite involving the raising and offering a flag 
to the Goddess, Carcikà, who is also called Kalika, is to be invoked while 
one chants Vedic sounds and recites the great mantra ( vedadhvani mahàmantra 
Kalika carcika padam / 35.22a). 


Iconography of Camunda 


The Devip. is rich in descriptions of Cimundi, some of which arc familiar 
but others are not.” The Padamálinividyà begins with a powerful description 
of the goddess where she is said to reside in the cremation ground and 
is engaged in cating flesh, drinking blood and laughing wildly. She rides a 
great spirit (mahàprcta), has many arms, is adorned with bells and girdles, 
wears an elephant skin, has round and malignant eyes, fangs and a lolling 
tongue. Although only two of the attributes arc mentioned — the cot's leg 
and the skull-cup, this is a much more dctailed and graphic description of 
the goddess than that given in the Devimdhatinya (Pl. IX). Such images of 
the goddess began to appear in the Gupta period, although it is interesting 
to note that nothing is said here about her emaciated body. However, elsewhere 
in the mantra she is characterized as having a distorted body (vikrtarüpadhárini), 
extended lips (pralambosthi) and a curved or crooked nose (bhugnanàasika). 
Her eyes are described as sunken (Kotaraksij, and she has the face of an 
owl (ulükavadanc). It is common to describe Càmundà as ulükavàhini or 
one who rides the owl, and among the Sixty-four Yoginis we do encounter 
images where she rides an owl. While I know of no representation where 
her face is that of an owl, some of the early Indian images show goddesses 
with bird and animal heads. Among the Mothers created by Siva in the 
Andhakisura myth in the Matsyapurdna (179.9 fI) are several bearing names 
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of birds and animals, such as Vidal, Sukuni, Ulüki, Kukkuri, Gardabhi, ct 
al. 


In the chapter on the Devi's confrontation with the titans (13.73-83), 
the titan Ghora’s destruction is foreshadowed, in a Shakespearcan dénoucment, 
in a nightmare he has on the night before the final battle. In that nightmare 
a spectral image appears before him and her description is interesting. She 
is said to be ferocious, without flesh, without cyclashes and has the face 
of a sow. Wearing a garland of bones, bedccked in hibiscus flowers, she 
arrives like a Bhairavi riding an ass." There is no doubt that this figure 
is a symbol of death, and but for her mount, which is an ass and her sow's 
head, she is no different than Cimundi. Interestingly the sow-headed goddess, 
Vàràhi of the Saptamàátrkàs, is consistently described in the text as the Saku 
of Yama, the god of death. No such spectral figure appears in the Devimdhdtmya 
but in the Kalikapurana Mahisisura has a similar nightmare in which thc 
terrifying Bhadrakall appears with a sword to cut off his head. Thus, the 
unnamed goddess in the Devi. too must be regarded as none other than 
Kali or Càmundi. 


The ass is generally the mount of the goddess of smallpox known as 
Sialà, a popular deity in eastern India, especially Bengal. However, in other 
ways Sitala’s iconography docs not match that of Càmunda. Gardabht is the 
name of one of the Mothers in the Matsyapurina, while an emaciated goddess 
riding an ass-like animal is included among some of the Yoginis. More relevant 
is the fact that the mule, an animal related to the ass, is the mount of 
one of the most important goddesses of the Tibctan panthcon known as 
Lha-mo. 


A plunge at Lha-mo's image (Pl. X) will reveal her iconographical and 
conceptual kinship with Cümundà. She is emaciated, cats human flesh like 
Cimundad/ Kali, wears garlands and ornaments of skulls, has a lolling tongue 
and generally carries the chopper and the skull-cup. What is even more important 
is that she is the spouse of Mahikila, who is none other than the Hindu 
Mahikila directly adopted into the Buddhist panthcon. Furthermore, two of 
her hicrophanics --- like the Hindu Devi she too has many forms --- are 
known as Remati (Pl. XI) and Tsamundi, which arc undoubtedly Tibetan 
versions of Revati and Cümundi. 


According to the Devip. Revati or Mahàrcvati is an cpithet of Camunda. 
In the Padamálinividyà (Chapter 9) she is addressed as Revati, Mahàrevati, 
Suskarcvati (Dry Revati) and Akàsarevati (Sky Revati). This last name indicates 
an association with the star known as Revatt, which also is the name of 
Balaràma's wife. Suskarevati, however, appears to be an ancient goddess who 
is mentioned in the Afatsyapurdna in connection with the legend of Andhakasura. 
Created by Narasimha, Suskarevati is the leader of a group of thirty-two 
Mothers.?! It may be recalled that the number of mantras in the Padamalinividya 
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is thirty-two, while the later Yoginis are sixty-four. Elsewhere in the Matsya 
(261.33-37) a distinction is made between two forms of Càmundaà. It is said 
that Càmundà, also called Yoge$vart, should ride a vulture or a raven. Her 
rough body is without flesh, and her terrible face has three eyes. As Camunda 
she wears the tiger-skin and holds a bell in addition to the spear, the sword, 
the severed head and a skull-cup, full of flesh and blood. However, when 
she is known as Kālikā, she is naked, holds a skull-cup and a banner, is 
decorated with red flowers and rides an ass (rdsabhastha). It may be recalled 
that the goddess in Ghora's nightmare is adorned with red hibiscus and rides 
an ass, while Lha-mo and Remati of the Tibetan pantheon are similarly 
distinguished, although both ride the mule? (Pls. X, XI). 


The name Revati occurs carlier in Sanskrit literature than Remati does 
in Tibetan. However, the terrifying goddess known as Suskarevati in the 
two purdnas is an allogether different personality. Usually most Tibetan deities 
are borrowed from the Indian Buddhist pantheon, but significantly neither 
Revati nor Cimunda play an important role in Indian Buddhism, if they are 
known at all. On the other hand, Pal-Idan Lha-mo really is neither a transliteration 
nor a translation of a Sanskrit name. She is not known in the Indian Buddhist 
panthcon but is of fundamental importance to Tibetan Buddhism. It would 
have been unusual for the Tibetans to adopt a Hindu goddess and elevate 
her to such an exalted position when they did not do so with more important 
gods such as Siva and Visnu. Mahakala or Bhairava had already been accepted 
in the Indian Buddhist pantheon before he moved to Tibet and, in fact, Tibetans 
have preserved at Icast two different legends as to how the cult of Mahakala 
entered the country. There is no such legend about Lha-mo, who therefore 
must have been local deity. 


The Tantric tradition in India, both Hindu and Buddhist, very categorically 
asserts that the cult of Tari, or Cina-türà, was brought into the country 
from Bhotadc$a, which generally means Tibet. In fact the specific form 
that was brought into India is Ekajatà and in the Tibetan panthcon one of 
the emanations of Lha-mo is known as Ekajati. Thus, here we may in fact 
be witnessing an interesting instance of reverse borrowal. Lha-mo or Remati 
may have been a powerful goddess in Tibet whose cult may have spread 
across the Himalayan foothills among both Hindus and Buddhists. Subsequently, 
when she was adopted into the Hindu panthcon as a hierophany of the generic 
goddess Kali, her name was converted into Revatt. Tsamundi, however, is 
more probably a Tibetan transformation of the Indian Cámundà. Conceptually 
and iconographically Lha-mo/Remati was similar to Càmunda/Kili so that 
their assimilation proved a simple task. Lha-mo's mule, more familiar in the 
mountains, became a donkey or an ass in the plains. It may also be pointed 
out that the hibiscus, which is the favourite flower of Küli/Càmundià, is not 
native to India but was introduced from China, perhaps across the Himalayas. 
In any event, there are many other instances of such intermingling, especially 
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in the Himalayas, between the Hindus and the Buddhists, which have not 
received the attention they deserve. 


A few comments here regarding the visual evidence will not be misplaced. 
Càmundà, as we have seen, gencrally rides a spirit or a preta (Pl. IX), and 
to my knowledge ncver an ass. On the other hand, both Lha-mo and Remati 
(Pls. X, XI) always ride a mule and rarely, if cvcr, a spirit. Dut for this 
important difference, the iconographic attributes and forms arc remarkably 
similar. Lha-mo scems to be a shade morc grucsome than Cümundà. At 
this point it must be emphasized that iconographically there is a significant 
difference betwcen the North Indian and South Indian Kah/Camunda. In the 
South the goddess (Pl. XII, A) is rarely shown as an emaciated hag, even 
though she may be frightening otherwise. In fact, in the example illustrated 
here, but for the fangs and hair, she is a very attractive figure. However, 
in one particular form in Tamilnadu the goddess is shown as militant emaciated 
figure. This form has been identified as Nisumbhasüdani, although in the 
textual tradition it is Devi who destroys Nisumbha rather than Kili. Thus, 
even though the concept of Càmundà/Kili may have been taken over from 
Dravidian culture, her iconography points to a different source of origin. 


It is undeniable that she is strongly related iconographically to the Tibetan 
Boddess Lha-mo/Remati, except for the difference in their mounts. The ass, 
however, is given to a hicrophany of Càmundà/Kàli known both to the Devip. 
and the Afatsyapurapa as Revati or Suskarevatt. Revati seems particularly 
important in the Padamàjà rite described in the Devip. Interestingly, the portion 
where she is addressed as Rcvati is as follows : chi chi revati chi chi mahdrevati 
chi ehi $uskarcvati chi chi ākāśarevati ehi chi himavantacárini chi chi 
kailàsacárini, ctc. (9.57). Significantly, the goddess is described as moving 
about in the Himalayas and Kailasa. The close association of the Goddess 
with the Himalayan region is wcll-known. Even though the image of 
Càmunda/Kàli appears in Indian art before Lha-mo’s appearance in Tibetan 
art, it would be premature to preclude the possibility of a conceptual and 
iconographic transfer from the Himalyas to the northern Indian plains. 


Camundi-Kal and Mahàvidyàa-Kali 


Càmundà is often confused with a goddess, who also is called Kali (Pl. 
XII, B), and is a popular deity in Bengal and its neighbouring regions. She 
is so‘identified with the national consciousness of the Bengali-spcaking people 
that it is facetiously remarked that wherever three Bengalis gather they build 
a Kali temple. Called Daksinakali or Syami, this goddess is worshipped on 
the fifteenth day of the dark fortnight of the month of Kartika 
(October-November). Known as Diwali or Dipivalt, the night is sacred in 
the rest of the country to Laksmi, the goddess of wealth and prosperity. 
The confusion between the Bengali goddess and Cimunda arises from the 
fact that the same epithet “Kāli” is applied to both, as it is to most terrifying 
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goddesses. 
In one of the most recent books on Kili, it is stated that 


"in Bengal, where she is most popular today, Kali was 
not widely known or worshipped until a fairly late period. 
Kali is known in other parts of India besides Tamilnad 
and Bengal, and in some of these arcas at a fairly carly 
period. In Assam, Orissa, the Vindhya mountain region, 
and western India, particularly Rajasthan, there are temples 
in her honour and icons of her on a fairly wide scale 
dating back (in western India) to the fifth century A.D.” 


Those readers who do not know that the author is talking about two different 
goddesses who happen to have the same name would rightly be puzzled 
by the above statements. What is correct is that while the cult of Càmunda-Káli 
is ancient, that of Daksinakàli apppears to be a religious phenomenon that 
developed late in Bengal. In fact, this Bengali goddess is not Chamunda-Kali 
of the group of Mothers, but one of ten goddesses known collectively as 
Dagamahividya or the Ten Great Vidya dcities. Although gencrally Vidya 
means knowledge, in Tantric parlance it denotes an esoteric rite such as 
the Padamdlinividyd discussed earlicr in connection with Camunda-Kàltr. While 
the cult of the Da$amahàávidyà is still familiar in Bengal, for some reason 
Kali was singled out and became a focus of special devotion by the Bengalis 
probably in the eightcenth century. Thus in this article she will be referred 
to as Mahividya-Kali to distinguish her from Càmundà. 


Although theologians repeatedly tell us that all goddesses are hicrophanics 
of the Magna Mater and although there are similarities among their cultic 
practices, there are important conceptual and iconological distinctions among 
the various goddesses that must not be lost sight of. In fact, the Sakta religion 
in India was an assimilative movement similar to that of the ancient goddess 
Isis in West Asia. Just as Devi, in her role as a meta-goddess, absorbed 
all sorts of images and cults during the long history of Indian religions, so 
also under the generic name Kali, the Sàktas assimilated all forms of terrifying 
goddesses, such as Cimunda, Revati, Mahávidyà-Kàli and others who were 
originally distinct personalitics. | 


It will not be possible here to describe all the significant differences 
between Càmundà and the Mahividya-Kiali, but a few bricf remarks should 
be made. Iconographically, Cimunda is lean, emaciated and ferocious (Pl. 
IX), but Mahavidya-Kali (Pl. XII, B) has a beautiful body like that of the 
South Indian Camunda-Kali (Pl. XII, A). Only her face is terrifying, though 
not quite as much as Camundi’s. Camunda’s mount is a preta (spirit), while 
the other's is a Sava (corpse) or her spouse Siva. Cimundi is never known 
to copulate with the preta, but Mahàvidya-Kàli in. some images is engaged 
in sex with her spouse. Kilt invariably has four arms, two of which form 
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the gestures of munificence and reassurance and the other two hold the sword 
and the severed head. Cimunda on the other hand may have more than 
four arms and only the severed head is common to both. 


Like the Vedic Nirrti, Càmundà is essentially a goddess of death, and 
although she is grouped with the Mothers, and is cven worshipped for progeny, 
there is nothing motherly about her appearance’. Her iconographic features 
are neither gentle nor auspicious, and all her attributes arc destructive weapons. 
In the Padamálinividyà her mantra uses synonyms for the act of destruction 
more often than it includes words for creation or munificence. Although she 
is 10 be invoked by kings for the prospcrity of the kingdom and even for 
progeny, significantly she is not known to be worshipped in the home but 
Mahávidya-Kàli is. As a popular saying gocs, from a bride's point of vicw, 
one Camundi (in the form of the mother-in-law) in the home is enough. 
Along with the Mothers, Cimundd is worshipped near a cremation ground 
or in the outskirts of a village. In fact, in the priest's manual (Purohita-darpana), 
commonly used in Bengal today, there is no domestic rite involving Cimunda. 
Camunda is feared rather than loved, whereas Mahividyd-Kali is both feared 
and loved, as onc would one’s mother. It is difficult to imagine anyone writing 
devotional songs in endearing terms about Cimundi as was done for 
Mahàvidya-Káli by Ramprasad Sen and other Bengali Sakta poets. Nor can 
one visualize Cimunda as the mother of the nincteenth century Bengali mystic 
Ramkrishna Paramahamsa. 


Nevertheless, there are many similarities in their culls, involving sacrifice, 
etc., which make it easy to confound them. These similarities no doubt lcd 
to their identification with Devi, but at the same time, we must not ignore 
their different origins, iconography, and to some extent, functions. Certainly 
the iconography of the two goddesses, as well as their mythology, maintain 
their original distinctions and independence. 


Conclusion 


Although the worship of Càmundà is mentioned in other purapas, none 
contains so much material about her concept and cult as docs the Dcvip. 
Apart from the use of the word Camunda as a gencric designation for a 
class of goddesses of dread, the name is given to an important deity who 
is worshipped in her own right rather than as an emanation of the Devi 
or as onc of the Mother goddesses. Unlike most other purdnas the Devip. 
knows her also as Carcikà, a name that is more popular in Bengal than 
elsewhere on the subcontinent’. This helps to corroborate R. C. Hazra's 
suggestion that the text was compiled in the Bengal region.?? 


The importance of the goddess Cümundà in the Devip. also indirectly 
supports a pre-cleventh century date for the text. In the later Sākta upapuraras, 
such as the Kalikd, the Devibhdgavata and the Brhaddharma, all of which 
have remained authoritative in Bengal, she does not appear to enjoy as much 
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pre-eminence as she does in the Devip. Obviously the cult of Camundà was 
more important when the Devip. was compiled. 


The Devip. describes both the Vedic and Tantric rites of Camunda, and 
as we have scen, this is also corroborated by the Skandapurdna. lt may 
be mentioned further that in modern Hinduism too there are two different 
modes of worship known as Vaidika and Tàntrika. The Vedic worship consists 
of rather modest and moderate rites involving deportment on the part of 
the adept that may be described as sattvika, whereas the Tintric mode involves 
bloody sacrifices and drinking which may be characterized as famasika. This 
latter form of worship is of course universal for the numerous village and 
protective goddesses and there seems little doubt that Cimunda-Kali is a 
synthesis of several such popular deities. 


Linguistically the word cdmundd may have been adopted from one of 
the Dravidian languages. However, some of her iconogaphic features point 
to the Himalayan region as a possible source. The entire Padamàlinividyà, 
her residence in the Himalayas, her emaciated body, omnivorous appetite 
for flesh and blood as well as the concept of Revati riding an ass are features 
she shares with the important Tibetan goddess known as Lha-mo/Remati. 


Finally, although they are similar concepts, Camundd-Kali and 
Muhadvidya-Kal are two different deitics who are iconographically distinct and 
serve different functions. The former is an ancient goddess of dread who 
has remained a deity to be feared rather than loved, even though she is 
supplicated for both prosperity and progeny by kings. For the commoncr, 
as one of the Mother Goddesses, she is appeased primarily to protect infants. 
Mahàvidya-Kàli is a much younger goddess and she is definitely not the Kali 
of the Devimadhdtmya or the Devip. or Bhavabhüti, even though there are 
some conceptual similarities. Her appearance is much less forbidding and 
her wrathful nature and destructive power notwithstanding, it is her nurturing, 
maternal] aspect that is paramount in the Bengali mind. Even though both 
are called Kali, it would be unthinkable to replace an image of Mahàvidya-Kali 
with that of Camunda-Kali. Nor can the latter be regarded as the beloved 
mother of the Bengalis or the focus of Sakta devotionalism as Krsna is to 
the Vaisnavas. 
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RASANUBHAVA AND BRAHMANUBHAVA 
R. B. PATANKAR 


When today pcople talk about the rasa theory, they usually do not have 
in mind either Bharata’s rasa-sdtra in its original context of Aüfyasatra, or 
the sutra as interpreted in diverse complementary or conflicting ways by 
critics from Lollata to Jagannàtha; they rather take Abhinava's interpretation 
as the only correct, authentic and universally accepted statement of the theory. 
Bhatta Nàyaka and Abhinavagupta are the first interpreters of Bharata to 
have given the rasa theory a distinctly spiritualistic, perhaps a mystical turn 
which continues to dominate even the modern thinking on the subject.' It 
is doubtful whether the spiritualistic emphasis can be traced back to Bharata. 
The analogies which Bharata uses to explain the nature of rasa are mundane; 
they are totally devoid of any spiritualistic overtones. In the 6th Adhydya 
of Natyasastra immediately after the statement of the rasa sūtra Bharata 
writes : ‘What is a good analogy? Here is onc : Just as flavour (rasa) comes 
from a combination of many spices, herbs and other substances (dravya), 
so rasa (in a drama) comes from the combination (upagama) of many bhàvas. 
For example, in the same way that beverages such as sadava (a combination 
of the six flavours) are created (nirvartyantc) from the substances such as 
molasses, spices (vyafijana) and herbs (osadhi), the permanent emotions attain 
the status of rasa when they are accompanied (upagata) by the various bhavas.... 
How is rasa savoured ? As gourmets (sumanas) arc able to savour the flavour 
of food prepared with many spices and attain pleasure, etc., so sensitive 
spectators (sumanas) savour the primary emotions... and attain pleasure, ९८." 


Despite this preference on the part of Bharata for common-sensical 
analogies, critics of the Abhinavagupta school have emphasized the alleged 
resemblance between the experiences of rasa and brahma. The two are said 
to be twin-brothers. The purpose of a good analogy is to take the reader 
from the known to the unknown. It helps a reader if he is told that the 
rasa experience is like sadava, for he knows what the latter is. But to tell 
him that it is like the experience of brahma is not to help him at all, for 
the latter experience is beyond the range of the large majority of the people 
who visit a theatre. The analogy might perhaps flatter them, but it will certainly 
not enlighten them. Sometimes it is argued that the comparison of the rasa 
experience with the brahma experience is particularly useful, — as perhaps 
no other comparison is likely to be — if the aim is to bring out that it 
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is afaukika (uncommon, unusual, sui generis.) lis peculiarity lies in that it 
cannot be classified with anything in our everyday experience. Brahina 
experience is also a/aukika, i.c., not classifiable with our common experience. 
Thercin lies the propricty of the analogy of the brahma experience for explaining 
the nature of the rasa expcriencc. But one really fails to understand what 
a comparison based only on negation can serve. To say that colour A and 
B are totally unlike colour C does not give any positive knowledge about 
either A or D. 


When people call something alaukika, they usually wish to convey that 
(i) it is completely and/or strikingly different from any other thing, or that 
(ii) it is strikingly superior to anything else. Sri Sankuka has actually made 
the former claim about rasa experience without either invoking the ultimate 
principle of reality or claiming remarkable supcriority for it. He compares 
aesthetic perception with citraturagapratiti, which is similar to ordinary 
perception in some respects (- for example, both imply the presence of an 
object of experience and also that of an experiencer -), but strikingly different 
from the known varicties of perception. The relevant pratiti here is alaukika 
in that it is different from Samyak, Mithyà, Samsaya, and Sadrsya pratitis. 
Abhinavagupta has no use for Sankuka's theory which in his scheme forms 
only a part of the Pürva-paksa. Abhinavagupta appears to be keen on combining 
the two claims, viz. that rasa experience is unique and that it is superior 
to almost everything else. 


It is sometimes suggested that all analogics arc not meant to be taken 
in a literal sense. Suppose, somebody compares a musician's voice to nectar. 
Although nobody has tasted nectar, the analogy is deeply rooted in people's 
imagination. People, therefore, take the statement to be a figurative way 
of saying that the musician’s voice is very sweet. 


But those who compare the rasa and brahina experiences do not take 
the comparison in only a figurative sense; a stronger claim is clearly intended. 
It has to be taken in that spirit. Let us, therefore, ask : When it is stated 
that the rasa experience is the twin-brother of brahma experience, what 
docs it mean ? What can it mean ? Is the statement convincing and acceptable ? 


Brahma experience has been for centurics a common topic of discussion 
among Indian philosophers. We shall first turn to Sankara for a philosophical 
statement about brahma experience and later ask whether the rasa experience 
resembles it. In the first sūtra of his bhasya on Drahima-sütra, Sankara refers 
to brahmajijfisd as the subject of his treatise. But there is a difficulty at 
the beginning itself : if we know absolutely nothing about brahma, how can 
a desire to know it arisc in us? On the other hand, if we already know 
it, how can it be the goal of our quest? Some critics have shown a way 
out of this dilemma; they distinguish between general knowledge {sunanya 
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jiiana) and realization (saksatkára) of brahma.? The former creates in us 
the desire to attain the latter. It is reasonable to suppose that when rasa 
experience is compared to brahma experience, it is not the mere possession 
of the general knowledge of brahma that people have in mind. For there 
is nothing unique or valuationally significant about this type of knowlege. 
It is the realization of brahma that is supposed to be unique and supremely 
valuable. There is, therefore, a point in comparing rasa experience with brahma 
experience (= realization). If we accept the Sankara view of brahma realization, 
it can be seen how difficult it is to defend the comparison. Brahma experience 
is a completely non-relational experience; even the distinctions between the 
knower and the known, and between ‘that’ and ‘what’ are supposed to be 
non-existent in it. That this experience of total identity is different in kind 
from our everyday experience is evident. Is not the experience of watching 
a play also different in kind from our everyday experience? Perhaps it is, 
but not exactly in thc same sense. We shall discuss the relationship between 
our everyday experience and the experience of enjoying a play in the theatre 
at a later stage. But one thing is certain; both these experiences arc relational 
in character, while that of saKsatkára is non-rclational. 


As we have seen above the term ‘brahma expericncc’ denotes a range 
of experiences between the two points of (i) a general knowledge of the 
nature of brahma and (ii) brahma realization; any point in this range can 
serve as the standard of comparison for determining the nature of rasa 
experience. If proximity to saksatkara is to be maintained, it will be appropriate 
to take the experience and general mental disposition of the sadhaka between 
flashes of saksdtkdra as the paradigm of the brahma experience. But that 
presents some formidable difficulties. According to Sankara a person who 
has had a flash of saksatkàra cannot join the stream of ordinary life. Indeed 
how can anyone who has transcended his ego cven temporarily bchave like 
an ordinary man ?* Will such a person who has overcome feelings such as 
pleasure, pain, fear be interested in watching a play that represents ordinary 
human life? Will a person who is likc the sca which does not transgress 
its limits even when rivers are continuously pouring immense quantitites of 
water into it be moved by the spectacle of human joy and suffering? Do 
we really expect a sthitaprajfa to enjoy a play? If he visits a theatre, do 
we regard him as the best, the only competent spectator in the audience ? 
Do we expect a person to come out of the theatre with the equanimity 
of mind that is expecled in sthitaprjfa? Alter watching plays people have 
felt entertained, cheerful, sad, moved, disturbed. But has any spectator ever 
reported that he experienced tranquillity of mind? This is not impossible, 
but is highly improbable; and such a response to a play is certainly not 
representative. It is difficult to believe that such a rare spectator would be 
regarded today as an ideal spectator; one wonders whether such a spectator 
was, even in ancient times and, outside the theoretical treatises on poctics, 
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regarded as an ideal spectator. 


It may be possible to accept the claim about traquillity, if it is qualified 
in the following way : some plays or literary works create mental equanimity 
in some readers. Although Rima is ready to retire from life after doing 
all that was expected of him as an idcal king, Karuna and not Santa is 
regarded as the dominant and pervasive rasa of Ramdyana. But Mahābhārata 
is certainly a great epic of undisputed literary merit which has Sinta as 
the dominant rasa. It should also be remembered that Mahabharata contains 
a philsophical discussion of Afoksa-dharma. A little more than half of 
'Sànti-parva"" is devoted to it. Mahābhārata is naturally a great favourite with 
the advocates of Santa rasa. Santa has Sama as its sthayibhava and is indisputably 
moksa-oriented. Santa is perhaps the only rasa which has the highest potential 
for inducing a state of mind which comes closest to equanimity of mind, 
characteristic of brahma experience. 


Giving recognition of Santa as an independent, and perhaps the supremely 
important rasa raises some new problems. Appeal to the scriptural text, viz. 
Natyasastra is not of much help on this point. Majority of critics are of 
the view that the original list of the rasas given in the Natyasástra contained 
only the following cight : Srügira, Hasya, Karuna, Raudra, Vira, Bhaydnaka 
Bibhatsa and Adbhuta. But on the other hand Abhinavagupta, the great, 
undisputed authority on the subject, not only accepts Santa, but also gives 
it a privileged position. It is also truc that a very small number of the manuscripts 
of Natyasistra do contain some material on santa. Dr. V. Raghavan who 
has discussed the problem in great detail sums up the modern view on the 
subject as follows : ‘For long, the Rasas were only eight in number. The 
text of the N&alyasdstra of Bharata originally spoke only of cight Rasas. For 
a long time, the poets also were speaking only of eight Rasas. Testimony 
of the poets is significant, because with its help we know the rasa system 
as it existed in the imagination of the people. 


Dr. Raghavan is of course not willing to discard the claims of Santa. 
Actually he has argued very persuasively in its favour. The Natyasastra, he 
points out, is the product of a certain cultural milicu. What blossomed in 
the days of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta must have been present in 
some form in the days of Bharata. Works like Mahabharata, Raghuvamnisa, 
Sakuntala contain references to, and sometimes concrete delineation of the 
3rd and 4th dsramas, and also of the forms of life of the munis. Again 
there was the pervasive influence of Upanisadic, Buddhist, and Jain thinkers 
to contribute substantially to the general spirit of the age. It is in this age 
and milicu that Bharata lived. Therefore instead of looking for explicit mention 
of Santa in the Natyasastra, one should ask whether the atmosphere was 
congenial to the spirit of Santa and Sama. If the essence of Santa and Sama 
is present, it is immaterial how they are named. 
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We shall therefore turn to some of the other objections raised against 
Santa. Sama, the Sthiyin of Santa, creates a peculiar problem in the theory 
of drama and dramaturgy. Sama at its point of culmination can be adequately 
experessed only by a complete cessation of all bodily activities. But surely 
such a complete cessation cannot be regarded as a form of acting. If this 
is true, it follows that Santa cannot be presented on the stage. Can such 
a rasa form a legitimate part of a book on drama and dramaturgy ? This 
objection can be met in two ways; (a) Complete cessation of the bodily 
activity is expected in only the culminating stage of Santa. Even if it is granted 
that this phase cannot be presented on the stage, it docs not follow that 
the other phases also cannot be presented. (b) The above difficulty arises 
also in the case of rati, some of its phases cannot be shown on the stage 
In spite of this difficulty, we do accept Smigara as a rasa; why should we 
object to Santa? 


What cannot be presented on the stage can be accommodated in narrative 
forms of literature. Many narrative passages in plays perform just this function. 
Narrative forms like Epic and Novel provide ample scope for presenting every 
varicty of action or emotion. That is perhaps the reason why Anandavardhana 
and Abhinavagupta turned to Mahābhārata for convincing evidence in support 
of Santa. 


It is a common observation that lovers of literature are primarily interested 
in life as governed by Dharma, Artha, and Kama, but very rarely by Moksa. 
Again they look upon drama as a means of diversion (Kridaniyaka). Such 
people are not likely to feel interested in a play which brings out the ephemerality 
of life. This shows that a large number of people are not likely to enjoy 
a Santa rasa play. If Santa rasa docs not have a universal appeal, can it 
be given the status of rasa? In Dhvanyalokalocana," Abhinavagupta points 
out that different rasas appeal to different types of people. But no rasa 
has been denied that title because it does not have a universal appeal. Srngara, 
for example, appeals to a large number of pcople; but it has no appeal 
for some people who have lost interest in the worldly affairs of life. 
Anandavardhana concedes that Santa does not appeal to all people; its appeal 
is restricted to a small number of them; but these are the best among men; 
what they prefer cannot be denied the name of rasa’. 


To say that different rasas are dominant in different plays and that they 
appeal to different types of people is to take a reasonable position that many 
will find acceptable. Bharata himself appears to have taken the relativistic 
position, It is Abhinavagupta who takes an uncompromisingly universalist 
position and that too in the case of Santa. He maintains in Abhinavabhdrati 
that Santa is present directly or indirectly in all rasas, that they emerge 
from Santa and merge into it. According to him all rasas result in peace 
a state of tranquillity which attends on the withdrawal of the mind from 
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all its objects and its turning inwards; however, it contains an admixture 
of other mental traces.? The reading viz. antarmukhatà labhat, which we 
have accepted here as correct places Santa at the centre of the rasas. But 
it creates new difficultics. While emphasizing the significance of Sinta, we 
are likely to be unfair to the other rasas. If Santa is the supreme, all-pervasive, 
and universal rasa, critical judgements like ‘Karupa is the dominant rasa 
in Ramayana’, ‘Vipralambha Srigàra pervades Mcghadüta' will become vacuous. 
This will indecd be a disaster for literary criticism, for it is concerned with 
individual peculiaritics of literary works even more than with what they have 
in common with each other. To use identical criteria for judging the merits 
of King Lear and As You Like It, on the ground that both of them ultimately 
result in a state of peace will amount to giving up one's duty as a critic. 
This is too heavy a price to pay for the sake of an over-ambitious theory 
of literature which promises brahma experience, if one is willing to exchange 
for it one's soul as a critic for it. 


We saw above that the advocates of Santa found it easier to gel supporting 
evidence in an epic like Mahābhārata than in a play of an equal literary 
worth. Moving thus from onc literary kind to another is legitimate and perhaps 
also necessary, if one's aim is to identify and cxamine the most general 
features of literature as a whole. But how can such a theory which can 
be defended only by moving across boundaries which separate different literary 
kinds be of help, if one wishes to study the common features of only one 
literary kind, say drama? To solve a difficully that has arisen in the field 
of drama by adducing evidence from epic is to avoid a problem and not 
to solve it. 


It is customary to expect that the evidence in support of the 
brahmásvadasahodara view should come from relevant texts, particularly 
scriptural texts, and from the experience of competent spectators. We have 
already seen that Bharata does not appear to lend any support to the above 
view. Jagannitha, however, has quoted two statements from Taittiriya Upanisad 
in which the word ‘rasa’ occurs twice : ‘रसो वै स:', "wd Mad लब्ध्वाऽऽनन्दी भवति.' 
These statements ought to be read in thcir original context from which they 
have been violently torn by Jagannàtha. When restored to their proper context, 
they rcad as follows : 'This was before (thc creation of thc world) not existing 
(the contrary of all the manifested differences of name and form, which 
are thought to be the unchangeable Brahman). Hence verily was produced 
that which exists (what is thought to exist, all the differences of name and 
form). This (unchangeable Brahman) created himself; therefore, it is called 
self-created (or holy). Because it is holy (Sukrta) - (thercforc) it is verily 
(like) taste; - for anyone obtaining taste, becomes delighted. If that bliss 
(like Brahman) were not present in the ether (of the heart) - who then 
could live, who could breathe? - for it is he (the supreme spirit) that fills 
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Masson and Patwardhan'' have unravelled the tangle of confusions that 
Jagnnàtha has got himself into, wittingly or unwittingly. “Actually, however, 
this scriptural statement refers to the aman and not to aesthetic experience. 
The proper meaning of the statement is : “That (atman) is surcly (vai) rasa 
(joy or bliss). Having realised the (atznan which is) rasa (bliss) he becomes 
happy or blissful.” In the first part of the quotation, the वाणाच्या is equated 
with rasa (i.e., dnanda - supreme joy or bliss). In the second part of the 
quotation, it is said that “‘having realised that Ziman which is rasarüpa or 
anandarüpa, he, i.c. the spiritual aspirant {sadhaka) becomes supremely happy 
(anandibhavati)." The two statements cited by Jagannitha are taken from 
the part called ‘Aandavalli,’ Anuvika 7; nowhere in the Anuvika is there 
a mention of Drama or Literature or Art. The attempt to establish a connection 
between the word ‘rasa’ used here with the aesthetic context has no basis 
in the text, only a prior commitment to the brahmdsvadasahodara vicw must 
have lcad Jagannàtha to sce a connection where there is none. 


In the course of the above discussion it was indicated that the experience 
of competent readers does not lend any support to this view. 


If the above view does not have any basis in the scriptural texts or 
the experience of the competent rcader or spectator, why was it put forward 
by Abhinavagupta and Jagannatha at all? A closer look at the view will perhaps 
be useful at this stage. Let us note at the outset that nobody has claimed 
complete identity between the rasa and brahma experiences. Abhinavagupta 
has himself distinguished the rasa experience from yogi-pratyaksa,'? the blissful 
experience of the yogin during the state of samadhi. The yogi-pratyaksa 
variety of experience docs not have an object and is consequently regarded 
as dry. Rasa experience docs not suffer from this deficiency. In an experience 
of total identity both the object and the subject are transcended. Are the 
subject and the object present in the rasa experience? We saw above that 
according to Abhinavagupta the rasa experience docs have an object. The 
subject is also present, but not in the same way in which it is present in 
the ordinary expericnce.'? Actually the rasa experience is mid-way between 
the mystic experience of the total identity between the subject and the object 
and the ordinary experience in which the subject and the object are obtrusively 
present. For the time being Ict us keep out of our discussion the mystic 
experience and have a closer look at the comparison between ordinary 
cxpericnce and the rasa experience as it is conccived by the advocates of 
the brahinásvádasahodara thesis. The process of sddhdranikarana is said to 
bring about a radical break between the rasa experience and ordinary experience. 
As a result of this process the empirical ‘I’ of the spectator is supposed 
to be transcended; the particularily of the object of rasa expcricnce is also 
said to be transcended. The young deer that is chased by Dusyanta in the 
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First Act of Sukuntala docs not have any definite position in the matrix 
of Space and Time of our world; we do not contemplate any particular terrified 
deer, for it could be any frightened deer, or animal, or any terrificd living 
creature. How is such a de-particularized fictional experience possible at all? 
What is the logical condition of the possibility of this varicty of experience ? 
Analysis of the experience of imagining something in ordinary life might give 
us the necessary clue to the nature of acsthelic experience as conceived 
by the Sanskritists. The experience of imagining something is well within 
the reach of all common men. Suppose we are looking at our table; we 
see a pen-stand at the left, and the timepicce at the right of the table-lamp. 
Now we can close our cyes and imagine the same table with the same articles 
on it. Just as we can actually move the real timepiece from the right to 
the left, we can imagine that it has been moved to the left. Just as we 
can remove the actual pen-stand and put in its place an ink-stand, we can 
imagine the table with the ink-stand on it. We can imagine certain objects 
as being on the table which are actually not there. We can close our eyes 
and imagine that table-top exactly as it is in reality; or we can imagine it 
as altered. But there are certain necessary limits to what we can see or 
imagine. For example, whatever we sce and imagine must be in Space and 
Time and observe the laws of these two. We can neither sec nor imagine 
anything that docs not satisfy the above condition, which can be said to 
be an a priori condition of the possibility of sccing as well as of imagining 
anything. The actually perceived world is logically prior to the imagined world; 
if we begin to describe the world as we imagine it, we shall discover that 
we cannot do it except by treating the actually perccived world as the constant 
point of reference. Space, Time, Categories like Causation, and concepts 
like Motives, Reasons form the basic framework in which we lead our ordinary 
life. We have to make a constant reference to this framework when we 
talk about an imaginary world. In addition to this a priori framework we 
also have with us knowledge of the rcal world that we have acquired through 
our experience. This constitutes the empirical part of the constant point of 
reference mentioned above. When we build our imaginary world we find 
that the a priori part allows us no freedom of manipulation, but the empirical 
part gives us any amount of freedom. For example, the rule that every event 
must have a cause holds good in both the real as well as in the imaginary 
world. Similarly, when we think about persons we know that it is not enough 
to usc the causal category to explain their actions; we are also required 
to talk about reasons that they give to explain their actions. We know that 
properties must accompany substances as their attributes. If we are creating 
an imaginary world which we want to resemble the real world, we shall 
sce that the right properties go with the right substances; for example, redness 
will accompany roses, but not lilics in our imaginary world. We are allowed 
10 change this type of organization of elements, if we are creating a phantasy 
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world. One more important point of difference between the real world and 
the imaginary world lies in that we claim a positive ontological status for 
what we experience in the former but not in the latter. There will be a 
corresponding difference in our cognitive, conative and affective attitudes to 
the two worlds. 


We shall now examine the rclations between the real and the imaginary 
worlds on the one hand and the world of the yogin in the state of samadhi. 
The imaginary world is built on the model of the real world. Our perception 
of the imaginary world is relational in the sense that the relation between 
the subject and the object, and also that between the ‘that’ and the ‘what’ 
arc present in it. That we have to make use of the conceptual device which 
Wittgenstein calls ‘sccing as'* when we watch a play on the stage docs 
not make any difference so far as thc rclationality of the experience is concerned. 
The rasa experience presupposes the ordinary experience in the real world; 
the mystic experience is based on the denial of the ordinary experience. 
It is true that Abhinavagupta and his followers have not called the rasa and 
the brahma experiences identical, but very closcly similar. If closeness signifies 
transcendence of the relational character of the rasa experience, the difference 
between the rasa and the ordinary experiences becomes one of kind; But 
we have scen that this cannot be true, for the rasa experience has the ordinary 
experience as a constant point of reference. Consequently the analogy of 
the brahma cxperiencc loses point, for no analogy can take a person from 
one class of experience (here, non-relational experience) to a generically 
different experience (here, an experience which presupposes rclationality). 


Transcendence of the empirical ‘I’ is regarded as the distinguishing mark 
of the rasa experience. It is further shown that this feature makes it unique. 
Ordinary experiences depend on man’s relations with other men in the world; 
and it is maintained that relations between men are cgocentric in character. 
Individual men are conceived as belonging to three groups : (a) those who 
are friendly (b) those who are hostile (c) those who are neutral. We feel 
happy if something good happens to people in the first group, unhappy if 
it happens to those in the second group; we are not moved if it happens 
to thosc in the third group. We are told that it is only in the rasa experience 
that the individuality of people is transcended. The process of sddhdranikarana 
enables us to go beyond our cgo and share with others their pleasures and 
pains. Whether this experience is alaukika depends upon the correctness 
or otherwise of the classification given above. Any impartial observer of human 
nature will immediately see that the classification is based on the erroncous 
assumption that man is egocentric in all his relations with others. That man 
possesses both sclf-regarding as well as other-regarding dispositions is a fact. 
Rasa experience is thus scen to be not a/auKika in respect of cgo-transcendencc. 
The further question of classifying it with brahma experience docs not therefore 
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arise. 


If one wants to make out a case for the brahindsvadasahodara view, 
one should restrict onesclf to Santa rasa, keeping in mind all the specifications 
such as the following : Sama is its sthdyibhava; knowledge of the soul, total 
detachment {vairdgya), purification of the mind (citta-suddhi) arc its vibhávas 
~ it should be represented through the following anubhavas; means of self-control 
like yama, niyama, dhdrand, universal compassion, entering the fourth dsrama 
viz. sarhnyàsa ^... If these characteristics are absolutely necessary for Santa 
how many literary works will qualify as embodiments of Santa ? Perhaps 
Mahabharata, Upanisads, some mediacval saint poetry - but much of what 
is recognized as literature — authentic and even great literature — will not 
qualify. Is Santa rasa so valuable that we should sacrifice most of the valuable 
literature that we know to be genuine, good and even great ? 


Brahma experience is supposed to bring about a complete change in 
the form of one's life. It will indeed be difficult to show that literary works 
— even the best among them — bring about so radical a change. If the 
rasa experience docs not have any of the essential fcatures of the brahma 
experience, why compare the rasa and the brahma experiences at all ? The 
comparison perhaps is not to be taken in the literal sense. It serves the 
same purpose as calling Natyasastra a Veda docs. The purpose is to praise 
and not to describe. 
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A STUDY ON THE ORIGIN OF AGASTYA 


K. R. RAJAGOPALAN 


I. Introduction 


1.1 


1.2 


Traditions about Agastya and his exploits are found in almost all the 
ancient Indian literary accounts — both Sanskrit and Tamil. While 
scholars relying on Sanskrit texts mainly have held the view that Agastya 
was responsible for the spread of Aryan culture into South India, 
those interested in Tamil studies have extolled his contribution to the 
development of Tamil language and literaturc. It could not, however, 
be satisfactorily explained by cither of these groups of scholars as 
regards the origin and historicity of Agastya, taking into account the 
references appcaring in the Rgveda and subsequent Sanskrit works 
as also the Tamil literature. 


Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri in his excellent article on ‘‘Agastya’’ published 
in the Dutch Journal Tijdschrift Voor Ind-Taal-Land en Volkenkunde 
(TBG) Vol. LXXVI (1936) says that except for the story of his miraculous 
birth, the Vedic Agastya is a real historical person, as real as the 
kings, tribes and rivers mentioned in the Rgveda and that he composes 
hymns, has a wife and sister and perhaps a son.' In the same breath, 
Prof. Sastri says while dealing with the references to the various 4sramas 
and bhavanas of Agastya in the Ramayana : “The multiplicity of 
Agastya's āśramas and bhavanas has been taken to imply either that 
Agastya is a purely mythical figure or that a clan of Agastyas must 
have spread in all the places mentioned, though it is admitted that 
there is nothing to show when or how the Agastyas arose. It scems 
better, however, to suppose that round the one historical Agastya, 
the author of the Vedic hymns and husband of Lopamudra, who played 
an important role in his time in furthering the Aryanisation of India, 
there naturally gathered, in course of time, a number of stories 
representing the further stages in the movement started by him.'? 
In yet another context, Prof. Sastri argues that the Agastya referred 
to in the inscription of Kambhoja might have been à historical personage, 
a member of the Agastya gotra. The learned Professor also quotes 
the view of Dr. Bosch that the people belonging to Agastya gotra 
must have reached Indo-China and settled there as in the case of 
Java? 
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1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 
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Prof. O. C. Gangoly echoes similar views as expressed by Prof. Sastri. 
He says "Agastya presentis and stands for a concrete symbol of the 
adventurous spirit of the carly Aryans, who have ever sought fresh 
fields and pastures new for the colonisation and development of Aryan 
thought." At the same time Gangoly provides an explanation that 
the various achievements attributed to Agastya could not have been 
accomplished by a “lonely recluse single-handed and unaided,” but 
that Agastya was the progenitor of a large family and founder of 
Agastya gotra. He further points out on the basis of epigraphical 
evidence available from Java that some of the descendants of Agastya 
— a brahmin clan of the Agastya gotra — evidently of Saivite beliefs 
— had a colony in Java and that they must have come from Southern 
India. 


M. Srinivasa Iyengar feels that though the life of Agastya is clothed 
in myth, *"This much is certain that he was a Drahmin of North India 
and that he led the first colony of Brahmins which settled in the 
Tamil Districts.’ P. T. Srinivasa lyengar? and V. Rangacharya? are 


inclined to accept that there must have been many Agastyas residing 


in different places and at different times and that the later legendaries 
rolled all Agastyas into one. Prof. V. R. Ramachandra Diskhitar'® agrees 
with these two scholars and goes a little further in saying "whether 
he (Agastya) came from the North or belonged to the South, was 
a great man of letters and flourished before the time of Tolkappiyar 
and was the first to formulate priniciples of Grammar for Tamil language 
and a leading authority at that time." He avers that Agastya was, 
therefore, undoubtedly and definitely a historical figure.'' 


Caldwell, another scholar often referred to in Tamil Studies, has 
his own doubts whether Agastya was at all a historical person and 
the leader of the Brahmin immigraion. According to him, Agastya 
is to be considered as a mythological embodiment of Brahmin 
immigration. 


Pargiter'>, who is profusely quoted regarding Puranic accounts, points 
out that there is nothing to show when or how the Agastyas arose. 
Yet in a different context, he says that ‘‘Agastyas arose later and 
their origin is uncertain, yet tradition connects them with the Dekhan.""* 


K. N. Srivaraja Pillai in his work Agastya in the Tamil land raises 
some questions about the historicity of Agastya in the context of the 
wide range of distribution of traditions connected with Agastya. However, 
at one place, he says "whatever may be his (Agastya) historicity in 
the Rgvedic India of old, i.c., in the Punjab or in North India, his 
translation to the Pothiyil of the South is a myth pure and simple 
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and cannot be accepted as a fact in the primitive history of the 
Tamilians."'? This author also reaches the conclusion "we have to 
take Agastya as neither more nor less than the embodiment of the 
ideal of the Aryan nation in their work of spreading the culture and 
knowledge to different countries of the South.’’'® 


1.8 On the other hand, there is a group of Tamil chauvinists,!" who argue 
that Agastya as associated with and referred to in the Tamil literature 
must have been a purcly Tamil saint and seer, whose fame and greatness 
had travelled far to the north, to the Aryan lands and evoked an 
echo in the literature of the Aryans. 


2 Nature Of Present Enquiry 


2.1 With the above introduction, for the limited purpose of this paper, 
it is proposed to confine our examination whether the name Agastya 
as mentioned in the Vedic, Epic and Puranic accounts, which is in 
Sanskrit form, does itself provide any clue from the ctymological sense 
as to the origin of Agastya. This kind of approach to ascertain the 
etymological significance of the name, assumes particular importance 
in the context of the opinions expressed by scholars about the mystery 
in tracing the origin of Agastya. 


3 Reference of Agastya in Sanskrit Literature 


3.1 The earliest reference to the name Agastya in the Sanskrit literature 
appears in the Rgveda 1.117.11; 1.170.3; 1.179.6; 1.180.8; 1.184.5; 
VIL 33.10; VII. 5.26 and X 60.6. Atharva Veda mentions Agastya 
in II 32.3; V. 23.6; XVIIL3.15. Atharva Veda also contains a reference 
to the form Agasti in IV. 29.3. The name ‘Agasti’ also appears in 
the epics and the Puranas besides more frequent usage of the name 
Agastya thercin. Also the form Agasti is used in the Pravara Adhyayas 
of the Sütras.'* Further the form ‘Agasti’ is uscd in the inscriptions 
of South-East Asia as well as in the Javanese texts.'? According to 
Abhidhina Ratnamala (cd. by Th.Aufrecht 1861 and Vaijayanti (ed. 
by G. Oppert 1893), Agasti and Agastya arc synonymous. 


4 Earl reference in Tamil Literature 


4.] Manimckhàlai contains the reference to ‘Akattiyan’ in the Padigam 
lines 10-12 and canto 22, lines 30-36 as meaning Agastya. This is 
the only direct reference, while there are other indirect forms in which 
the same personage is mentioned in the vast body of Tamil literature. 


§ Derivation of the name Agastya as presently known through Sanskrit 
Accounts 


5.1 It would be normal to expect that direct explanation should be available 
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5.2 
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for the derivation of the name Agasti or Agastya through a study 
of the existing Sanskrit sources. It is however observed that no such 
direct explanation is available. The only reference in an indirect manner 
is found in the passage of Ramdyana III.11.8 which reads as : “Agastya 
iti vikhyàto, Joke Svenaiva Karmana."’ The commentary on Ramayana 
by Govindardja amplifies this passage as follows : Svena karmand 
vindhyastambhanarüpena, agastya iti vikhyatah agar stambhayati iti 
Agastya iti vyutpatteh’. The derivation suggested thus is ‘one who 
fixes the mountain.’ Here agam stands for mountain and in particular 
the Vindhya mountain. According to the Upddi Sütras,? the name 
Agasti is derived as aga + as + ti (aga = mountain and asti = thrower). 
In the Vacaspatya,”' the derivation given is ‘agam’ Vindhydcalam styàyati 
stabhnàt iti agastyah" and for Agasti, the derivation is agam 
Vindhydcalam asayali iti.’ 


The above derivation rests on the tradition frequently referred 1o in 
the epics?? and Puranas? that Agastya subdued the Vindhya mountain 
and arrested its growth. It is generally held that the Vindhyas were 
not known to the people of the Rgvedic period and therefore the 


-derivation cannot be regarded as acceptable in its application to Agastya 


mentioned in the Rgveda as quoted above. In fact, Prof. Nilakanta 
Sastri observes that this derivation is as new as it is curious?! and 
John Dawson would rather feel that the tradition itself was invented 
later to account for the name.” It is also worth quoting the comments 
of Dr. V. Raghavan on the Upidi Sütras that they represent attempts 
of the school of ctymologists or Nairuktas and a school of grammarians 
headed by Sakatdyana who belicved that every word should rather 
be derived somehow than not. 


In the Sanskrit-English Dictionary of V. S. Apte, the derivation?” of 
the name of Agastya is also given as agah kumbhah tatra styanah 
samhatah iti’. Here agah is explained as ‘Kumbhah’ or pot (pitcher) 
and this derivation is equally based on another well-known tradition 
narrated in the Vedic and subsequent literature about the birth of 
Agastya. It may be pointed out that this tradition is not exclusively 
applicable to Agastya only, as the story relates the birth of Vasistha 
also as son of Mitra and Varuna on account of thcir passion on secing 
Urvasi from a kumbhah. There does not appear to be any mention 
that Vasistha was also known as Agastya with the derivation agah 
kumbhah tatra styanah samhatah iti It is not proposed to go into 
the details and interpretation of this story itself but suffice to say 
that the derivation relating the name Agaslya to one having been born 
in a kumbhah (agah) suffers from the same anachronistic inconsistencies 
as the earlier one and is hence not satisfactory. 


5.4 


7 
7.1 
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There are also other interpretations offered for the derivation of the 
name Agastya. Prof. M. Seshagiri Sastri?? says “From ‘atasa’ is derived 
'agas' meaning light and brilliance and it assumes the form ‘agastya’ 
by the termination ya, the letter ‘f’ being added to ‘s’ for the purpose 
of strengthening." He proceeds further to observe that Agastya is so 
called on account of the brightness of the star which represents him 
in heaven - Star Canopus - or in reference to his own brightness 
as ‘Gautama’, 'Kanva' and ‘Angiras’. Curiously, this author has attempted 
at deriving a large number of names by associating with brilliance, 
brightness, light, etc. Another innovative idea comes from Mattadi 
Venkata Ratnam?? when he connects the name with ‘Augustus Caesar’ 
on philological resemblance. 


Derivation of the name as found in Tamil Studies 


Turning to Tamil Sources, the word "Akattiyan' is given the meaning 
‘indispensable’. There are also other mystical and metaphysical 
connotations attributed to the word ‘Akattiyan’. It is also quoted that 
Akattiyan means a native of Agatti, a small island of the Laccadive 
group. It may be pointed out that all these attempts are speculative 
in character and they ignore the existence of reference to Agastya 
or Agasti in the Vedic texts as well as in the epics and Puranas. 


More plausible solution to the problem of derivation 


Thus, we find that the derivation of the name Agastya or Agasti 
is not satisfactorily explained both in Sanskrit and Tamil literary sources 
on a clear and direct basis. We may hence look for a different approach 
to offer a more plausible and sound derivation for the name Agastya 
or Agasti. A lead for adopting such an approach is provided by the 
observation of the great scholar Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. To quote 
him,?! “In all likelihood, it was a clan name and Asi Agastya — 
to give the carlicr form of it from his name, which has no satisfactory 
explanation in Sanskrit, may be of Dravidian or mixed Aryan - Dravidian 
origin." In this background, it is relevant to note the views of Fr. 
Heras. He says, “Accustomed as we arc to associate the Dravidians 
from very ancient times with Southern India, it is indeed a little difficult 
to persuade ourselves that they occupied the whole of India at any 
time of her history. Even Dravidian scholars have never claimed that 
their ancestors were at any time masters of Northern India.’’*? 


Also significant is the observation of the noted archaeologist Dr. Subba 
Rao in his work ‘The Personality of India’ as under : 


“If we.are prepared to agree that the pre-Aryan languages, particularly 
the Dravidian and Austric, influence Sanskrit and also that there was 
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a cultural synthesis of all the elements, is it wrong to assume that 
the traditions which are handed over and preserved by the Aryans 
also contain certain non-Aryan and pre-Aryan elements ? Then there 
is much less scope for breaking our bones on these various issues.''?? 


Dr. Subba Rao also draws attention that at one time, Dravidian had 
a much greater distribution, since it influenced the Sanskrit language 
at a very early age and he also quotes T. Burrow in that this influence 
is not from Dravidian of the South.?* 


Many scholars agree that a good deal of intermingling had taken place 
between the Aryans and the non-Aryans from very carly times resulting 
in a fusion between the people, thcir cultures and traditions and also 
in the mutual borrowing of vocables or words between the respective 
languages.” Of these scholars, the work of T. Burrow is relevant 
for us. He has discussed in the article ‘Dravidian Studies’ ( Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies XU) the presence of 
Dravidian words in early Sanskrit and has enumerated 315 of such 
words. Significantly, the list contains the word ‘Agasti’ as one of the 
Dravidian loan words with the original meaning ‘the tree Agasti 
Grandifforum’ with the Dravidian equivalent being "AKatt/". Burrow 
further observes that ‘if the name of the Rsi is derived from the 
name of the tree, as presumably it is, then this is one of the loan 
words.’ Manfred Mayrhofer also cites the authority of Burrow and 
quotes that ‘Agasti’ has its derivation from the Dravidian ‘Akatti’ 
in his work ‘A Concise Etymological Dictionary, Vol. 1 (1953). We 
find that in the Sanskrit lexicon. Varjayantr of Yadava prakāśa (Bhümi 
Canto JI, line 512), Agasti is referred to as “Agasti - Sesbania 
Grandiflorum Tree.” It is of interest to note that the word ‘Agasti’ 
is mentioned as being equivalent to sage Agastya and also as the 
name of a tree - called also Katuru - murunga - Sesbania grandiflorum 
in the Dictionary of Sinhalese Language (compiled under the direction 
of Prof. W. Geiger and H. Smith, Vol. I, Part 2, p. 41). There is 
a reference to ‘Akal’ flower in the old Tamil work 
‘Perumbannatrupadai’, 4th Book in Pattupattu (lincs 109-10) as per 
the commentary of Naceinarkiniyar. There is also a mention of ‘Agastya 
vata’ in the Mahābhārata% (I. Adiparvan 215). 


From what has been stated above, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the word ‘Agasti’ is originally a Dravidian word ‘Akatti’ which must 
have been borrowed by Sanskrit and that the word "AKatt/' meant 
the tree known as ‘Sesbania grandilIoruin' in its original content. The 
further equation is that the name of the tree was adopted as the 
name of a person and that this person was originally belonging to 
the non-Aryan or Dravidian group. It may be recalled that Pali language 
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also contains the name "Akatt/' to denote ‘Agastya’ in Sanskrit and 
'Akattiyan' in Tamil, as recorded in the Critical Pali Dictionary 
(Published by Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and Letters. 
Copenhagen Vol. I). It is also relevant to quote here that Jules Bloch 
(DSOAS V, p. 727) points out that Pali is not a direct offspring of 
Sanskrit and that there may be Dravidian influences in Pili. 


Now as for the adoption of name of a tree as that of a person or 
a clan or a tribe, a number of scholars have pointed out the connection 
of personal names with trecs, plants, animals and even inanimate objects 
in early times. Pargiter gives a number of illustrations, some of which 
as ‘Agvattha, Plaksa Nala and Muñja are names of trecs and plants.” 
Plaksa for example is the name of a person mentioned in Taitlirīya 
Aranyaka (i. 7, 2) and the Taitüriya Prütisakhya (i. 5, 9, ii, 2, 6) 
- this is originally the name of waved leaf fig-trec (ficus Infectoria) 
- a large and beautiful tree with small white fruit. J. ph. Vogel 
observes that the name of the goddess Ciampdavaii in the state of 
Chamba, itsclf is derived from that of Campaka tree. V. I. Subramanian 
in a very useful and interesting article ‘A Study of Personal Names 
in Cankam Literature’ published in /ndian Linguistics, Vol. 16 (Nov. 
1955) observes that the indigenous names of the Tamils are mostly 
the names of natural objects like plants, trees, ctc. and that the practice 
of giving the names of natural objects is common in the primitive 
and ancient socictics. He gives a large number of illustrations of such 
names in Tamil Atti, Alici, Utiyan, Pittan, Pulli, Pott, Maruthan, Ori, 
Errai, Killi, cic. as found in old Tamil literature. It may be recalled 
that anthropologists have drawn attention to the existence of tribal 
groups having names of animals and trees. D. N. Majumdar for 
example, has mentioned about some of the tribes of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau having names after a pupil tree (Ma/gundi), a plant called 
Kujur, a bird called deogam, a leaf known as Kamal, silkworm known 
as Lugum, cic. Thus it may be secn that adoption of names of trees 
and plants as personal names was a common phenomenon in old 
societies and the derivation of the name of Agastya from the Dravidian 
word "AKatt' representing the tree known by that name can be cited 
as one such illustration. 


Conclusion 


To summarise the above discussion, it is submitted that the origin 
of the name Agastya may be more justifiably traced to non-Aryan 
Dravidian language which was in existence prior to and at the time 
of the carly Vedic period in Northern India both on etymological and 
historical grounds. The word takes its derivation from the Dravidian 
‘Aka?’ which stands for a tree known as ‘Sesbania Grandillorum' 
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and this trec as observed by Dotanical experts, grows everywhere 
throughout the tropics. Adoption of personal names with connection 
to the names of trees and plants was a common phenomenon noticed 
among old socictics as well as the tribal and primitive socicties. When 
the origin of the name Agastya itself is to be traced to non-Aryan 
Dravidian source, obviously, the person bearing that name also should 
be regarded as belonging to the non-Aryan Dravidian group. Thus, 
Agastya belongs to the non-Aryan Dravidian group. As conceded by 
a large section of scholars, Agastya referred to in the Rgveda could 
be accepted as a historical figure originally belonging to the family 
or clan of Agastyas. That a good deal of intermingling had taken 
place between the Aryan and non-Aryan or pre-Aryan familics has 
been discussed by many scholars. The observations of R. D. Danerji 
arc worth quoting in this context. He says — ‘The Indo-Aryans came 
to India in very small numbers and they did not make any attempts 
at preserving the purity of their stock. From the very beginning, they 
admitted tribes of forcign or mixed origin into their communities and 
the statements of the present day Brahmanical writers about the racial 


‘purity of the Indo-Aryans and the rigidity of their intermarriage 


regulations are inaccurate.’ Another important authority, viz., Gricrson 
points out that “There seems to be no doubt that the Dravidians 
had already been settled for some time in India when the Aryans 
entered the country and that the latter had apparently very early adopted 
the former into their community. The Aryan population of northern 
India is not therefore a pure race, but contains among others, a strong 
Dravidian element." Agastya family is, therefore, one such Dravidian 
family adopted and brought into the fold of early Aryan Society. There 
are various other traditions and references available in the Vedic and 
later accounts which also lend considerable evidence to the non-Aryan 
character of the family of Agastya — especially the birth story and 
the Rgvedic hymns in relation to Lopamudra. 


It is proposed to append a personal note. The writer had in a personal 
correspondence with Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji referred for his opinion 
to the linking up of the name of Agastya to non-Aryan Dravidian. 
It is a matter of satisfaction that this great scholar in reply writes 
as under : “There has not been much work in the subject of Dravidian 
influences on Indo-Aryan, though a lot has been said about Aryan 
influences on Dravidian. ... I think the derivation of Agastya connecting 
it with the Tamil word ‘Akatti’ meaning a particular kind of plant, 
perhaps will be admissible. But we must be very careful and 
circumspect...’ 


It may be agreed from the arguments and evidences discussed above, 
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that the derivation of the name ‘Agastya’ connecting it with the Dravidian 
word ‘Akatti’ with connection to the tree known by that name - 
(Sesbania grandiflorum) thereby also implying the non-Aryan character 
of the family of Agastyas, may be found more convincing and acceptable. 
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MODERN DVARAKA AND ITS ANTIQUITY 
IARIPRIYA RANGARAJAN 


Gujarat is very rich in firthaksetras. The Purdpas enumerate the Mahdtmyas 
of the firthaksctras and the numerous shrines located on the banks of the 
punya tirthas (rivers). A large number of them are dedicated to Siva except 
those in Dvàrakàksetra. The Mahitmya of Dvirakiksctra well applies to the 
modem arca which is situated around Dvàrakà in Okhamandal in Saurastra, 
where Krsna Vasudeva is said to have passed his mature life entirely. It 
is surrounded by several shrines as described in the AMihatmya. The most 
outstanding Vaisnava/ Sri- Vaisnava temple in Gujarat is the Dvarakadhiga temple 
at Dvàrakà which is regarded to be one of the four dhamans in India. 


The Skanda Purana devotes a special sub-section to the Mahdtmya of 
Dvarakaksetra. It is entitled ""Dvarakaksetra Mahàtinya"" and forms the last 
and fourth sub-section of Prabhdsakhanda which is the seventh section of 
the Skanda Purina. It consists of 44 adhydyas. The Mahdtmya of Dvdrakdiksetra 
is narrated by sage Saunaka to Sita Paurdnika. This section narrates the 
religious / mythological origins of some firthas, while it simply mentions 
the name and situation of some other Jirthas. 


The antiquity of modern Dviraki goes back to the days when the 
proto-historic Krsna Vasudeva migrated from Mathura and settled in Kuśasthalī 
later known as Dvàrakà. Krsna Vàüsudeva belonged to the Vrsni family of 
the Yadava dynasty. It was during the period of Vasudeva Krsna that the 
whole tribe of Yidavas migrated from their capital Mathura to Dvdrakd. It 
was because the Yàdavas of Mathura could not bear the frequent attacks 
of Jarisandha supplemented by the attacks of Kàlayavana. Jarisandha was 
the powerful king of Magadha who in order to avenge the death of his 
son-in-law Karnsa invaded the territory of the Yadavas cightcen times.! The 
other enemy was Kilayavana who according to the story had followed Krsna 
Vasudeva and his companions as far as Saurashtra. There in a mountain 
cave he was burnt by fire from the eye of the sleeping sage Muchakunda 
whom he had roused, mistaking him his enemy Krsna Vasudeva.” Consequently 
the Yàdavas left Mathura and after passing through Sindhu country settled 
at Dvaraka?. 


The earlicr name of Dvàrakà was KuSasthali. It was the capital of 
Anarthadesa ruled by Reva, the son of Anartha, on whose name the place 
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came to be known as Anarthadc§a. Reva's son was Raivata. According to 
the Harivamga when Raivata went to Brahmaloka, his land was occupied 
by Punyajana asuras and they completely destroyed Kuáasthali. When the 
Y üdavas came to Gujarat they fought with Punyajana asuras and on the remnants 
of KuSasthali, Krsna Vasudeva renovated the ruined fort and reinhabited the 
new city called Dvàrakà or Dvàravati. Raivata Kukudmin, the then surviving 
member of the Anartha dynasty gave his daughter in marriage to Balarama, 
the elder brother of Krsna Vasudeva’. 


Even in Dvàrakà the Yddavas were not at peace. It was attacked by 
King Paundra of Karu$ade$a who told the other kings that Krsna Vasudeva 
was a pretendant; he was a cowherd boy who had falsely adopted the name 
‘Vasudeva’, the Supreme God. Paundra holding the emblems of Krsna Vasudeva, 
viz. Sankha, Cakra, Gadi and Padma and posing himsclf to be Purusottama 
under the name of Vasudeva attacked Dvàrakà suddenly in the middle of 
the night when Krsna Vàsudeva was away in Kailisa to have dargana of 
Siva. Then Narada went to Badrika$rama and informed Krsna Vasudeva about 
the attack. Krsna Vasudeva returned to Dvàrakà on his vehicle Garuda and 
fought with Paundra. He cut off the head of Paundra with Sudargana Cakra 
and saved the city.> 


In the thirty-sixth year after the Bharata war the unfortunate feuds among 
the families brought Yddava supremacy in Dvàrakà to a disastrous end. On 
the day of the eclipse in obedience to a proclamation issued by Krsna Vasudeva, 
the Yadavas and the families went from Dvàrakà to Prabhisa to enjoy themselves. 
The Yadava chicfs intoxicated with wine began to fight among themselves. 
The Yidava heroes fought against each other and killed cach other. Only 
a few (Krsna Vàsudeva, Balarima and Daruka) survived. While Balarama 
fled to the forest to die, Krsna Vasudeva was seriously hit by a hunter named 
Jara with an arrow near a tank located between Verival and Prabhis Patan 
(Somanàtha). This tank derives its name Bhilka or Bhülu or Bhaloda, i.e., 
shaft of an arrow’. Then Krsna Vasudeva called for Arjuna to take away 
the surviving Yàdavas, especially aged women and children from Dvārakā. 
Arjuna performed the funcral rites for Krsna Vasudeva and afterwards he 
started for Indraprastha in upper India with the surviving members of the 
Yadava families. As soon as they left, the deserted Dviraki was submerged 
into sea’. The Jaina tradition, however, attributes the destruction of Dvàrakà 
to the fire, caused by the curse of Dvaipfyana.® 


Several places on the coast of Saurashtra claim to represent original Dvirakd 
inhabited by the Yadavas including Krsna. Vasudeva. However, the accounts 
given in the Skanda Purina refer to Dvàrakà now situated in the Okhamandal 
Taluka, Jamnagar District. 


According to the Mahabharata and the Harivamisa, the city of Dviraka 
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was situated in the vicinity of sca and of Mount Raivataka. In the Sabhaparvan 
of the Mahābhārata it is statcd that when Mathura was frequently invaded 
by King Jarisandha of Magadha, Krsna Vasudeva adviscd the Yadavas to 
leave Mathura and migrate to a safer place. He chose the old deserted site 
of Kusasthali in Saurashtra, repaired its old fort and reinhabited it under 
the new name Dvaravati or Dviraki?. It also says that the city of Dviraka 
was situated in the vicinity of Mount Raivataka'?. But Sauptikaparvan"' and 
Mausalaparvan"? in the Maàhàbhàrata clearly indicate that the city also lay 
in the vicinity of the sca. The Adiparvan leaves an impression that Dvàrakà 
was not far from Prabhisa and that Mount Raivataka lay between them. 
The hill was situated to the cast of Dviraka'?. 


The Harivaisa says that duc to the fear of Kalayavana and Jarasandha, 
the Yadavas had to migrate to Kusasthalt which was not far from Mount 
Raivataka and was in the vicinity of the sca.'? It was surrounded by water 
and nobody could enter there). Dvàrakà was a water fort'®. It also states 
that the city extended for 8 yojanas in width and 12 yojanas in length". 
This is corroborated by the Visnu Purdna'® and the Bhagavata Purána'?. 
The Visnu Purana and the Dhágavata Purdna?' add that the sca overflew 
the city of Dviraka excepting the abode of Vasudeva or Bhagavan. 


The Dvàraka Mahitmya of the Skanda Purana states that the city of 
Dvàrakà lies in the vicinity of the confluence of the Gomati river with the 
sea and that the land reclaimed from the sea for founding the city measures 
12 yojanas”?. It says that Dvdraki is an excellent place of pilgrimage covering 
an arca of five Krogas??. On locating the identilicd zríhas in this Ksetra 
we find that Sankhoddhàra Det lics about 30 kms. north-north east and Pindàra 
lies 25 kms. cast of Dvàrakà. It is not possible to trace the southern limits 
of the lirthakscira. The Skanda Purina introduces the tirthaksctra as covering 
an area of five krosas that is about 10 miles or 16 kms. presumably each 
way. But the area covered by the three landmarks mentioned above, namely 
Dvàrakà, Sankhoddhara and Pindira is about 25 kms., east-west, at least 
30 kms. north-south. In other words the arca indicated by the location and 
identification of three outstanding landmarks covers 1-1/2 times more than 
that mentioned in the Purāna™. 


The carly Jaina works refer to the new city of Dviravati and distinguish 
between Mount Raivataka (where Nemikumira took dīkśā and attained. Kevala 
Joana) and Mount Ujjayanta (i.c., Girnar where Neminatha attained siddhi)^*. 
However, the Jaina tradition deviates from the Brahmanical tradition in stating 
that the city was destroyed by fire on account of the curse of Dvaipayana?®. 


Thus the early tradition lays an emphasis on the vicinity of Mount Raivataka 
in relation to Dvàarakà, while the later tradition emphasises the vicinity of 
the sea. In later times Mt. Raivataka is identified with Mount Girnar. On 
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the basis of this identification, D. K. Shastri has suggested that the original 
Dvárakà is represented by modern Jünàgadh which lies in the vicinity of 
Mount Girnar’?, But the original Dvàrakà cannot be located at or near modern 
Jünagadh as that is very far from thc sca. 


Modern Dvaàrakà in the north-west part of Saurashtra is generally regarded 
to represent ancient Dvàrakà. It is situated in the vicinity of the sea but 
there is no hill nearby. The so-called Gomati also is not a long regular rivcr. 
Three factors have given rise to a great controversy about the location and 
identification of Dvàürakà of the time of Yddavas. Morcover, on the coast 
of Saurashtra there are some other places which also claim to represent 
the original Dviraki (Mula Dyviraka). They are as follows?? : 


1. Mala Dvaraka (Amreli District) : It is near Kodinür. The site lies on the 
seacoast. As remarked by Hirananda Shastri the name of the place is significant, 
implying that it represents the original Dvàraká and also it is different from 
later Dvàrakà. Small-scale excavations conducted by the Archacological 
Department of erstwhile Baroda State has revealed the remains of a tiny 
dilapidated shrine on a mound flanked by some older foundations in ils vicinity. 
It is supposed to represent the solitary shrine saved when the sca submerged 
the city of Dvàraka?". 


2. Barake mentioned by Ptolemy near the Koylo hill on the coast between 
Porbandar and Miyani is located by Lassen as near Srinagar which is 12 
kms. north-west of Porbandar’. 

3. Visavàdà : At Visivada village 17 kms. north-west of Srinagar (Porbandar 
Taluka, Jünàgadh District) there is a site which also bears the name of ‘Mila 
Dvárakà' and has a temple dedicated to Ranachodjr?!. It would have a better 
claim to represent ancient Dvàrakà in this arca. 


4. Mila Madhavapura which is actually old Màdhavapura is located near 
modern Maàdhavapura in the south-western corner of Porbandar Taluka 
(Jūnāgadh dt.). It also claims to represent ancient Dviraka. The temple of 
Mila Màdhavapura has great sanctity and the site is especially associated 
with the wedding of Krsna-Rukmint. The place lies 58 kms. north-west of 
Porbandar. 


The local traditions about the claims of Visivada and Mila Madhavapura 
are hardly corroborated by other sources. 


The most noteworthy factor pertaining to this problem is that the original 
Dvàrakà lay just in the vicinity of Mt. Raivataka, which was obviously different 
from Mt. Girnar, and at the same time the city was neither far from the 
sea nor from Prabhisa. On the other hand, the sites mentioned above are 
not situated in the vicinity of Mt. Raivataka nor docs the river Gomati join 
the sca in the vicinity of any of these sites."? 
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Even assuming that thc Epic and Purànic traditions be accepted as historical, 
though the historic city of Krsna is not yet well-established by any concrete 
contemporary cvidence, it must bc noticed that nonc of the above-mentioned 
places claiming to represent ancient Dvaraka can satisfy all the three major 
factors mentioned in the carly traditions. One of them lies in the vicinity 
of a hill, but is very far from the sea. The other sites are situated on the 
scacoast but none of them lies in the vicinity of a hill. If the early tradition 
be accurate and authentic, it seems that the original Dvàrakà is entirely 
submerged by the sea along with the original Mt. Ruaivataka and that its 
original site is lost into oblivion. However, on the basis of later traditional 
accounts given in the Puranas, it also appears that new places named Dviraka 
subsequently came into existence and the local temples of Visnu at those 
places claimed to represent the Dvàrakàdhi$a temple. 


Dy this time thc significance of the vicinity of Mt. Raivataka was entirely 
overlooked and sole emphasis was laid on the vicinity of the sea. In the 
absence of Mt. Raivataka situated in the vicinity of later Dvarakas, the name 
of the hill was transferred to Mt. Urjayat (Ujjayanta) which is represented 
by modern Mt. Girnar. It also scems that the original Mt. Raivataka also 
got submerged into the sca along with the city of original Dviraki. Such 
an assumption may apparently appear to be improbable, but as suggested 
by K. K. Shastri, Raivataka scems to be a hillock rather than a mountain. 
Such geographical and geological upheavals are not uncommon on the seacoast 
of Saurashtra??. In this context H. G. Shastri cites a similar type of an example 
from the Puranas about the destruction of the Krtasmira hill which stood 
in the mouth of the river Sarasvati near Prabhisa and which burst off on 
account of the submarine 11011, 


Among the later Dvirakis that came into existence during the historic 
period, Dvarakd in Okhamandal has been the most prospective and most 
popular of all. 


Recently archacologicul excavations at Dviraki have yiclded some 
interesting results. The small-scale excavations conducted by the Deccan College, 
P & R Institute, Pune, and the Department of Archacology, Gujarat State, 
in about 1965 in a plot in the vicinity of the great temple revealed the 
existence of four periods of human settlement reaching back to the first-second 
centuries B. C. In period Ili were found fragments of a temple including 
an ama/aka. This period is dated about 7th-8th centuries A. D. It indicates 
the existence of some temple at the site in those times. Its choice as one 
of the four phas selected by Sankara (81h century A.D.) on the four borders 
of the country too corroborates its antiquity as an eminent place of pilgrimage. 


Recent marine archacological excavations conducted by S. R. Rao near 
the seacoast at Dvàrakàá have yielded remnants of some construction and 
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foundations. They supply concrete evidence to establish that some carlier 
site of human habitation was submerged in thc vicinity of modern Dviraki. 
So far they have done nine expeditions. In the ninth expedition they could 
achicve success to some extent. They have stated on the basis of the evidence 
that "Ancient Dvàrakà was a major port city built on both banks of the 
river Gomati up to its confluence with the sea." They had discovered four 
protective walls, still partially intact, two on either bank of the now submerged 
and for all practical purposes dead river. They have in fact traced the channel 
of the Gomati upto 1.75 kms. in the sea and it must have been an impressive 
river once upon a time 200 and 600 metres wide, cutting through rock. 
This indicates a mass of strongly flowing water and heavy rainfall in the 
now desert country of Kutch. The protective walls had well-guarded gateways 
and were flanked by circular bastions. Outer fortification walls were built 
in the surf zone extending 1.5 kms. scaward from the present shore-linc. 
Buildings were constructed of long sand stone blocks on dry boulder formation 
land on natural rock, a form of reclamation which the Mahabharata talks 
about, (the protection walls, gateways and fortifications are also referred to 
in the Epic). They have discovered more than 50 anchors, some triangular, 
other prismatic or oval, and their weight ranges from 60 to 250 kgs. indicating 
that big ships called at Dvaradcka*®. However, they cannot be adduced as 
evidence for the existence of the original Dvàrakà or its grand temple unless 
and until we come across any concrete evidence for the name of the carly 
setilement or the type of ihe temple, if any. 
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DEVAPI ARSTISENA 
THANESWAR SARMAII 


The Rgvedic tradition knows a number of seers of the Vedic hymns, 
who were born in some royal familics which descended either from Soma 
(Luna) or from Sürya or Vivasvat (the sun). Among them Devipi was one, 
who composed or saw a very fine hymn that finds place among the hymns 
of the tenth Mandala of the Rgveda, a collection of hymns of later age. 
He is said to have been born to Pratipa in the Lunar line, but he is often 
called Arstiscna, ‘son of Rstisena’. The Vedic and Epico-Purànic sources have 
preserved for us some informations that help us reconstruct the biography 
of Devàpi. As none of the scholars of the day are found to have paid adequate 
attention to him, we have undertaken the problem to deal with it as hereunder. 


Devapi Arstisena, ‘the son of Rstiscna’ is said to be the seer of the 
Rgvedic hymn 10, 98'. His name (i.c., Devipi) is actually mentioned six 
times? in that hymn and the patronymic surname Arstisena, ‘the son of Rstisena’ 
is also mentioned thrice? showing a syntactical relation with Devapi. It will 
be pertinent to look into those passages here (in free rendering) : 


‘Repair, O Brhaspati, on my behalf whether you are Mitra or Varuna 
or Püsan, or whether you are associated with groups of the Adityas or the 
Vasus or the Maruts; compel Parjanya to pour rain for Santanu.” 


‘Let the divine speedy envoy come to us sent by you, Devipi, Come 
to me turning towards me; I shall put brilliant speech into your mouth.’ 


‘O Brhaspati, please put in my mouth a brilliant spontancous speech 
which is free from any defect, by which we two may obtain rain from heaven 
for Santanu; let the sweet drops enter the carth.’ 


‘May the swect drops enter into us, 0 Indra ! grant us thousand chariot 
loads (of wealth). O Devapi, sit down on the scat of Hotr; perform sacrificial 
act in due time and worship gods with oblation." 


'Devàpi, the son of Rstiscna, the secr, knowing the agrecable mind of 
the gods and assuming the office of Hotr, released heavenly rain waters from 
the upper (occan) to the lower ocean (on carth). 


‘In that (lit. this) upper ocean (of heaven) the waters stood confined 
by the gods; those waters being released by Devapi, the son of Rstisena 
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were sent down to the plains.'? 


‘When Devapi was chosen as the Hotr for (by) Santanu, being compassionate 
and when solicited Brhaspati was pleased; (so, he) bestowed the speech that 
was desirous of rain and was heard by the gods.''? 


‘O Agni, whom the mortal Dcvàpi, the son of Rstisena has enkindled 
after lighting, that you, with the gods who are rejoicing should send that 
Parjanya who is capable of raining.''! 


From a reading of these relevant passages, one can easily infer that 
one Devàpi was a son or a descendant of Rstisena, and that Devipi did 
perform a sacrifice in honour of the gods, Brhaspati, Indra and others imploring 
them to rain in favour of Santanu, whose kingdom might have been affected 
by drought and famine. It is also clearly known from the reading of verses 
that Devipi sought the sweet speech from Brhaspati who is elsewhere called 
‘lord of speech’ (Vacaspati)'?, so that efficient priest may please the gods 
to cause rain for Santanu. Thus Devàpi, the son of Rstisena, appears to 
be the chaplain or Rivik in relation with Santanu at this stage. 


Yüska while commenting upon a particular passage of the aforesaid hymn”? 
has stated that there was a close brotherly relationship between Devapi Árstisena 
and Santanu besides a relation that of the priest and patron as found earlier. 
We quote Yiska's view!" in toto as follows : 


*'Devàpi and Santanu, two sons of Rstiscna, were two (uterine 7) brothers, 
who belong to the-clan of the Kurus. Santanu, the younger of the two, caused 
himself to be installed as the king, while Devapi retired (to forest) to practise 
austerities. From that time gods did not rain for long twelve years in the 
kingdom of Santanu. The Brihmanas told him : ‘You have committed an 
act of unrighteousness. For, you have caused yourself to be installed as king 
having put aside (the claim of) your clder brother; therefore the god docs 
.not rain in your kingdom.’ Then he, i.c., Santanu sought to invest Devipi 
with sovereignty. To him said Devàpi "Let me be your priest and sacrifice 
for you". This is his hymn expressing a desire for rain." ? 


These words of Yiska are quoted by Venkata Madhava'® and Sayanacarya'’ 
while introducing the hymn RV 10, 98 in their commentaries, which emphasises 
their agreement wilh view expressed by Yàska. 


Following the lead of Yiska Saunaka tries to present à background of 
the hymn RV 10, 98 in his BD'® adding a little bit of additional information 
about Devàpi and Santanu. Sanuaka's statement runs thus : 


"Devàpi, son of Rstisena and Santanu of the race of 
Kuru were two brothers, i.c., princes among the Kurus. 
When their father departed to heaven the subjects offered 
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him (Devipi) the sovereignty. Reflecting for a while, he 
replied to his subjects, “I am not worthy of the sovercignty 
Let Santanu be your ruler.” Assenting to this suggestion 
his subjects anointed Santanu as king. Thereafter Devapi 
retired to the forest. Thereupon Parjanya, the rain-god, 
did not rain for tweleve years in his kingdom. Therefore, 
Santanu came with subjects to Devàpi and propitiated 
him with regard to that dereliction of duty. Then Santanu 
in company with his subjects offered him the sovereignty 
Then Devipi replied to Santanu who stood humbly with 
folded hands “I am not worthy of the sovereignty; my 
energy has been impaired by skin-discase. However, I 
will myself officiate, O King, as your priest in a sacrifice 
for rain. Then Santanu appointed him to be his chaplain 
and to act as priest. Therefore he (Devapi) duly performed 
the rites productive of rain.” |? 


This being the background of the hymn (10, 98), given by Yiska, and 
Saunaka, it becomes now clear how Devipi officiated as the priest for Santanu, 
who was his younger brother. In BD's account the role of Brihmanas (stated 
in Nir) has been transferred to the subjects. Devipi is said to have abdicated 
the throne in favour of his younger brother, as he himsclf was suffering 
from skin-discasc. 


Now we may turn to the information available in the Epico-Puranic sources. 
The MBh? and some of the Puranas, particularly the Vis?', Bh??, Mi?? provide 
us with certain pieces of information. However meagre these may be, we 
are in a position to reconstruct the life-history of Devipi on the basis of 
these information. 


The MBh preserves thrce versions of gencalogical information in regard 
to the racc of the Kurus. We shall try to avail of all three to give a complete 
picture of the topic. Now MBh 1, 90, 45-477" states that in the race of 
Kurus there was a king named Bhimasena. He married Kaikeyi, a Kekaya 
princess and in her was born Paryāśravas, who was also called Pratipa. Pratipa 
married Sunandà, a Saibya princess; she gave birth to three sons : Devapi, 
Santanu and Bahlika. Dcvàpi entered forest when he was still a boy, Santanu 
became the king; from him the race continued. 


MBH 5, 147, 15-27 graphically describes the incident leading to the anointing 
of Santanu as king, when Devipi had to give up claim of the sovereignty 
at the insistence of the citizens, as he was struck by skin-diseasc. 


King Pratipa was very well-known in the three worlds; he was conversant 
with all types of duties and he ruled his kingdom in accordance with the 
rules of the Ssdstras. To him were born three sons : among them Devapi 
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was the eldest, Bahlika, the middlemost and antanu the youngest. Brilliant 
Devipi was very much virtuous, truthful, devoted to the service of his father, 
honoured by virtuous people, liberal, truc to his words, benevolent and kind 
to all creatures, obedient to the elders — fathers and Brihmanas, dear to 
the citizens and subjects irrespective of their age, i.c., the young and the 
old.25 He was loved by his two younger brothers Bahlika and Santanu, and 
in turn, he too maintained affectionate brotherly relation with them. 


In the course of time, the old king made claborate auspicious arrangement 
by collecting all types of auspicious things with a view to consecrating Devapi 
as the king?". At this time the Brihmanas and the elders accompanied by 
citizens and subjects approached the king and prevented him from anointing 
Devàpi and they said to him, ʻO king, there is no doubt that Devàpi is 
very generous, knower of virtues, truc to his words and also favourite of 
the people at large; but as he is afflicted with leprosy, he cannot claim 
to be heir-apparent to inherit the kingship, O king, gods never congratulate 
him who is deficient by some limb of his body."?* 


Being thus prevented from anointing his favourite son Devàpi by the 
great citizens of his kingdom, the king became very much distressed and 
began to lament shedding tears profusely. The king being afflicted with deep 
gricf for his son died a sudden death. Having secen his father's death (for 
his sake) Devipi resorted to forest. Bahlika also went to his affluent maternal 
uncle's house leaving behind the kingdom and the parents. At the death of 
his father, being permitted by Bahlika, famous Santanu assumed the kingship.?? 


The MBh 9, 38, 31-322 states that Arstiscna, a descendant of Kuru 
(Kauravya) attained Brihmanhood and seerhood by resorting to great austeritics 
and practising strict observances, Devipi, Sindhudvipa and Vi$vümitra - these 
royal sages attained Drahmanhood through penance at the place of pilgrimage 
known as Prihüdaka. 


MBh 9, 39, 1-9?' describes as to how Arstisena attained Brahmanhood 
by dint of severe penance. It is said that in the Satyayuga (?) Arstisena, 
the best of the twice-born was always engrossed in the study of the Vedas 
in the gurukula. But he was unable to reach the end of the Vedic study. 
As such he was too much worried. Therefore, he went to that place (known 
as Prthüdaka) where he practised severe penance. By dint of that severe 
penance he could acquire the knowledge of the Veda and emerged as a 
learned seer, a knower of the Vedic lores and attained his desired goal. 
Therefore, he bestowed three boons upon that place of pilgrimage, Prihüdaka 
: (1) A person who takes bath in that pool will attain merit of an Asvamedha 
sacrifice; (2) One will be free from fear of snakes there; and (3) A visitor 
of the place will gain results within a short period of time. 


The MBh 3, 155, 88-89 and 156, 1-31 describes the Pandavas meeting 
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the aged sage’ Arstiscna in his Agrama situated at the foothills of the 
Gandhamadana mountains, while they were wandering in the forest. His ASrama 
was in the thick of the forest surrounded by big and lofty trees bearing 
fruits and flowers’. The Pandavas led by Yudhisthira paid respectful homage 
to the secer who was emaciated duc to the severe penance he resorted to. 
Dhaumya, the priest of the Pandavas, also paid him his deep and sincere 
respects”, Arsliscna came to know the identity of the Pandavas through the 
power he attained by dint of severe austcritics and he commanded all of 
them to take seal? and exchanged pleasantries. He enquired of Yudhisthira 
as to how he was conducting his affairs in the exile’. He asked them not 
to procced futher as the journey through the Gandhamadana was not safc.? 
He asked them also to live for some time in his A§rama and the Pandavas 
gladly consented to his command. They lived there for several months.?" 


Among the Purdnas, the Vis P. bears the legend of Devapi and agrees 
with the Epic description with a slight variation. The Vis (4, 20, 4) states 
the king Pratipa had three sons : Devapi, Santanu and Bahlika. Devàpi entered 
the forest in his boyhood. Therefore, Santanu became lord of the Earth. 
About Sàntanu it is said that whomsocver he touched with his two hands, 
be he an aged person, was restored to youth. Even by his mere touch all 
the creatures attained peace and therefore, the connotation of his name Santanu 
was truc to its denotation.?? But during his rule there was no rain in his 
kingdom for twelve years. That is why Sdntunu, seeing the impending danger 
of total annihilation of his kingdom (pcople of his kingdom) said to the 
Brihamanas; "O Brihmanas, why is there no rain in the kingdom ? What 
fault have I committed 7" Thercupon the Brdhmanas replied to him, “O 
king, this earth belongs to your elder brother, and you are enjoying thc 
same. Thus you arc a usurper (parivettz). This demerit has caused drought.” 
At this, Santanu asked the Brühmanas, "Now, what should I do now ?” 
The Brahmanuas replied to him : “So long as your elder brother Devàpi docs 
not swerve from the tradition of Vedic path, this kindgom belongs to him. 
Therefore, it should be given back to him. It is not necessary for you.” 


Thus being told by the Brahmanas, A$masàárin, the minister of Santanu, 
(stcalthily) commissioned a number of persons who could speak contrary 
to the Vedic principle and sent them to Devapi, who was living in the forest." 
Those persons of anti-Vedic views, were successful in corrupting the simple 
and plain mind of Devapi instilling anti- Vedic logic and made him to swerve 
from the Vedic way that favoured the case of Santanu?? 


On the other hand, hearing the words of the Bràhmanas, Santanu was 
greatly overwhelmed with gric and sorrow. Taking the Brihmanas at the 
head of his itinerary party, went to the forest to give back the kingdom 
to his elder brother. Having arrived at the A$rama, they approached 0०४; 
and the Bradhmanas spoke unto him the words supported by logical arguments 
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based on the Vedic principles and they said to him; “The kingdom should 
be ruled over by the eldest prince.” In turn, Devāpi refused to accept the 
offer and he adduced arguments which went contrary to the Vedic principles. 
Thereupon the Brihmanas, addressed Santanu, “O king, come now; enough 
of entreaties. The blemish of the drought is now removed. He is now a 
fallen man, who has pronounced the words which have defiled the words 
uttered by the seers that so long continued since time immemorial. When 
the clder has fallen from right path, the younger cannot be accused of 
usurpation.” Thus being told by the Brahmanas Santanu returned to his capital 
and ruled over the kingdom. When Devàpi had fallen from the path of 
righteousness due to his pronouncement of words which went contrary to 
the Vedic principle, then Parjanya caused abundant rainfall to sustain crops 
in abundance.” + 


The Bh 9, 22, 12-17 has given the account very briefly, yet corroborating 
the Vis P.'s account. It adds to that only that Devàpi resorted to severe 
practice of Yoga at a village called Kalüpa.** 


Mt 50, 38-41 also states that prince Devipi was prevented by the people 
from assuming the kingship as he was afflicted with leprosy. Then he became 
a sage.” 


The Purina also referred to Arstisena several times? and his name is 
read among the gotras and drscyapravaras of the Bhrgu-gana*’. He is mentioned 
in the BD and Va‘? Puranas also. 


Thus, we have seen above that there are several accounts regarding Devipi 
Arstisena scattered in the Vedic and (Post-Vedic) Epico-Purànic literature 
In the Rgvedic passages the person is referred to as Devipi Arstisena and 
Santanu is mentioned as his patron. But Yüska, Saunaka, Venkata Madhava 
and Sàyana assert that Devàpi and Sántanu were two brothers and they descended 
from Kuru. 


The MBh and the Purdnas arc in agreement to hold that Devapi, (Bahlika), 
and Santanu were sons of Pratipa in the Kuru line of the Lunar race. Thcy 
also hold that Devàpi was prevented from assuming the kingship, as he was 
suffering from skin discase or leprosy. Therefore, he went into sclf-cxile 
and Santanu became the king. The Vis and Bh however differ from the Epic 
Mt and BD and show their ignorance of Devapi's illness and bodily deficiency 
and thus accuscd Santanu of usurpation of the clder’s kingdom. Thus, the 
MBh, and all the Puranas do not speak of Devàpi's holding an office of 
priesthood for Santanu. Barring the Epic (MBh) all other sources say in agreement 
that assumption of the kingship by Santanu was followed by a 
twelve-ycars-long-drought. Thus, as a remedy to drought, it is natural to 
hold a sacrifice. The Vedic texts are in agreement to hold that such a sacrifice 
was definitely held and it was presided over by none other than by Devapi 
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Arş isena. 


There is no doubt in regard to penance and austcritics resorted to by 
Devapi. All the Epico- Puránic sources pronounce it uniformly. They also mention 
Arslisena as a scer, a mantrakrt and a gotrakàra. 


All the Vedic texts (RV, Nir, BD, Sarva) hold that Devàpi himself was 
called Arstisena, ‘son of Rstisena' or ‘descendant of Rstisena'. Yaska says 
that Devapi Arstisena and Santanu were brothers and they descended from 
Kuru (Nir 2, 10). So also Saunaka asserts that Devipi Arstisena and Santanu 
descendant of Kuru' werc two princes among the Kurus (BD 7, 155) (Mark 
the wording of Saunaka). Although the Epic and the Puranas give separate 
statements in regard to Devàpi and Arstiscna, while in a solitary passage 
of the MBh (9, 38, 31). Arstiscna is called Kauravya, ‘descendant of Kuru’. 
In the next stanza (V. 32) Devipi is said to have attained Brihmanhood 
through severe penance. This lends support to the Vedic evidences, which 
assert that Devàpi was a Kuru prince who later became a rajarsi. However, 
the genealogies of the Lunar race (i.c., of the Kurus) given in the MBh 
and Purdnas say that Devàpi was son of Pratipa, and they do not mention 
Rstisena’ anywhere. Now the question arises, ‘why then Devipi is called 
by the patronymic Arstisena' ? But Arstisena is mentioned in the lists of 
gotras and pravararsis of the Bhrgugana.?? 


The names of gotras and Pravaras are secondary derivatives, derived 
from the orginators’ names (c.g. Bhrgu / Bhargava; Bharadvija / Bhiradvaja; 
Vasistha / Vasistha ctc.). Thus gotra or pravara name Arstiscna definitely 
resulted from Rstisena. He was probably a sage and descendant of Bhrgu. 
Devàpi might have been admitted by him in his fold. The young prince was 
a teenager when he went into self-cxile and he is said to have studicd Vedas 
for some time before resorting to severe penance to attain Brihmanhood. 
Thus, as he was admitted by Rstisena, a Bhrgu sage, Devàpi was called 
an Arstiscna (by adoption). This makes us remember the cases of Sunahscpa 
and Sunohotra. Both of them were Angirasa, and later became Vai§vamitra 
and Bhargava respectively by way of adoption. Thus, Devàpi Kauravya also 
became known as Devipi Arstiscna. He was found very alfectionate to the 
Pàndavas. Probably he came to know that they were descendants of his beloved 
brother Santanu.?' 


It now appears that. Devàpi Arstisena was none other than the elder 
brother of Santanu Kauravya. And thus it appears to us that the hymn (RV 
10, 98) was also composed during the rule of Santanu. Dvaipüyana, Veda 
Vyasa, son of Parāśara, is traditionally known to have systematically compiled 
and arranged the hymns of the four Vedas during the rule of Vicitravirya 
or Pindu if not later. [t is said that the great war of Kuruxsetra was fought 
37 years prior to the death of Srikrsna Yüdava, that marked the starting 
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point of the Kali-age and era at about 3102 B.C. At least four or five gencrations 
prior to the war 0९७७७ might have scen the hymn (RV 10, 98). Thus, 
its probable date is 3102 + 37 + (30 x 5) = 3289 B.C. Such an historical 
method may probably be pursucd to determine the hitherto unsettled question 
of the age the Vedic hymns. We belicve, this process is safe and logical 
also to solve the problems of the date of the Vedic hymns. 


Notes and References 


1. Sarva : 2, 10, 98 : बृहस्पते प्रतीति द्वादशाष्टिपेणो देवापिर्वृष्टिकामो देवान्‌स्तुष्टाव | 
. Vv. 2, 4-8. 

. Vv. 5, 6, 8. 

. RV 10, 98, 1: 


बृहस्पते प्रति मे देवतामिहि मित्रो वा यद्वरुणो वासि पूपा og 
आदित्यैर्वा यद्वसुभिर्मरुत्वान्त्स पर्जन्यं शंतनवे वृषाय ॥ 


5. RV 10, 98, 2: 


> U N 


आ देवो दूतो अजिरश्चिकित्वान्त्वद्दवापे अभि मामगच्छत्‌ | 
प्रतीचीन: प्रति मामा ववृत्स्व दधामि ते द्युमतीं वाचमासन्‌ ॥ 


6. RV 10, 98, 3: 


अस्मे धेहि द्युमतीं वाचमासन्‌ बृहस्पते अनमीवामिपिराम्‌ । 
यया वृष्टिं शंतनवे वनाव दिवो द्रप्सो मधुमाँ आ विवेश ॥ 


7. RV 10, 98, 4 : 


आ नो द्रप्सा मधुमन्तो विशन्त्विन्द्र देह्यघिरथं सहस्रम्‌ । 
नि पीद होत्रमृगुथा यजस्व देवान्‌ देवापे हविपा सपर्य ॥ 


8. RV 10, 98, 5 : 


आर्िपेणो होत्रुमृपिर्निपीदन्‌ देवापिर्देवसुमतिं चिकित्वान्‌ । 
स उत्तरस्मादधरं समुद्रमपो दिव्या असूजदर्ष्या अभि ॥ 


9. RV 10, 98, 6 : 


अस्मिन्त्समुद्रे अध्युत्तरस्मिन्नापो देवेभिर्निवृता अतिष्ठन्‌ | 
ता अद्रवन्नाष्टिपेणेन सृष्टा देवापिना प्रेपिता मृक्षिणीषु ॥ 


10. RV 10, 98, 7 : 


यद्देवापि: शंतनवे पुरोहितो होत्राय वृत: कृपयन्नदीघेत्‌ | 
देवश्रुतं वृष्टिवनिं रराणो बृहस्पतिर्वावमस्मा अयच्छत्‌ ॥ 
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11. 


12 


13. 
14. 
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RV 10, 98, 8 : 


यं त्वा देवापिः शुशुचानो अग्न आरिपेणो मनुष्य: समीधे d 
विश्वेभिर्देवैरनुमद्यमानः प्र पर्जन्यमीरया वृष्टिमन्तम्‌ ॥ 


In the RV 10, 71, 1, where knowledge (ज्ञान) forms the deity, Brhaspati 
is said to have given names to many things. Hc is prayed in the AVS 
1, 1 as the ‘lord of speech.’ In the Brhd. Upanisad (1, 3, 20, 21) 
derivative meaning of the terms Brhaspati and Brahmanaspati is given 
as follows : 


वाग वै बृहती तस्या एफ पतिस्तस्मादु बृहस्पति: । 
वाग्‌ वै ब्रह्म तस्या एप पतिस्तस्मादु ब्रह्मणस्पतिः ॥ 
For a discussion of the topic, vide : 
Bhaàsàvijiàn Ki Bhàratiya Paramparà aur Panini, by Ramdev Tripathi, 
Patna, 1977, pp. 24 ff. 
RV 10, 98, 5. 
Nir 2, 10 : 


देवापिश्चािपिण: शंतनुश्च कौरव्यौ भ्रातरौ बभूवतुः । 

स शंतनुः कनीयानमिपेचयांचक्रे । देवापिस्तप: प्रतिपेदे । ततः शंतनो राज्ये द्वादश वर्षाणि 
देवो न ववर्ष । तमूचुव्रह्मिणा: । अधर्भस्त्वया चरितः । ज्येष्ठं भ्रातरमन्तरित्याभिपेचितम्‌ | 
तस्मात्ते देवो नव वर्षतीति स शंतनुर्देवापिं शिशिक्ष राज्येन । तमुवाच देवापिः । पुरोहितस्ते 
s सानि । याजयामि च त्वेति । तस्यैतद्‌ वर्षकामसूक्तम्‌ । तस्यैषा भवति ॥ 


. We followed Sarup. L. (Nighantu and Nirukta, Delhi, 1960, p. 28) while 


giving English rendering of the above passage. 


. RVVVRI, VII, p. 3723. 
. RVCSS, IV, p. 324. 

. BD 7, 155-157; 8, 1-6. 
५ Read : 


आरिपेणस्तु देवापिः कौरव्यश्वैव शंतनुः । 
भ्रातरौ कुरुषु त्वेतौ राजपुत्रौ बभूवतु: ॥ 


ज्येष्ठस्तयोस्तु देवापि: कनीयांश्वैव शंतनुः 1 
त्वग्दोपी राजपुत्रस्तु ऋष्टिपेणसुतोऽभवत्‌ ॥ 
राज्येन छन्दयामासुः प्रजाः स्वर्ग गते गुरौ 1 
स मुहूर्तमिव ध्यात्वा प्रजास्ताः प्रत्यभाषत ॥ 


न राज्यमहमर्हामि नृपतिर्वोऽस्तु शंतनुः | 
तथेत्यत्त्वाभ्यसित्चंस्ताः प्रजा राज्याय शंतनुम्‌ ॥ 


ततोऽभिपिक्ते कौरव्ये वनं देवापिराविशत्‌ । 


25. 


26. 


27. 


MBh 
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न ववर्पाथ पर्जन्यो राज्ये द्वादश वै समा: ॥ 


ततोऽभ्यगच्छेद्देवापिं प्रजाभिः सह शंतनु: | 
प्रसादयामास चैनं तस्मिन्‌ धर्मव्यतिक्रमे ॥ 


शिशिक्ष चैनं राज्येन प्रजाभिः सहितस्तदा | 
तमुवाचाथ देवापिः wed तु प्राञलिस्थितम्‌ ॥ 


न राज्यमहमर्हामि त्वग्दोपोपहतेन्द्रियः । 
याजयिष्यामि ते राजन्‌ वृष्टिकामेज्यया स्वयम्‌ ॥ 


ततस्तं तु पुरोऽधत्त आर्तिज्याय स शंतनुः । 
स चारय चक्रे कर्माणि वार्षिकाणि यथाविधिः ॥ 


1, 89, 45-47; 1, 90, 52-54; 5, 147, 17-28. 


Vis 4, 20, 4-9. 
Bh 9, 22, 12-17. 
Mt. 50, 39-41. 


Read 


Read : 


Read : 


Read : 


भीमसेन: खलु कैकेयीमुपयेमे सुकुमारी नाम । तस्यामस्य जज्ञे पर्यश्रवा: । यमाहुः प्रतीपं 
नाम । प्रतीपः खलु शैब्यामुपयेमे सुनन्दां नाम । तस्यां पुत्रानुत्पादयामास देवापिं शंतनुं 
बाहूलीकं चेति । देवापिः खलु बाल एवारण्यं प्रविवेश । शंतनुस्तु महीपालोऽभवत्‌ । अत्रानुवंशो 
भवति । 


cf : MBh 1, 89, 52-54 : 


प्रतीपस्य त्रयः पुत्रा: जज्ञिरे भरतर्पम | 
देवापि: शंतनुश्चैव बाहलीकथ महारथः ॥ 


देवापिस्तु प्रवव्राज तेषां धर्मपरीप्सथा | 
शंतनुश्च महीं लेभे बाहूलीकश्च महारथः ॥ (?) 


MBh 5, 147, 17-18 : 


देवापिस्तु महातेजास्त्वग्दोपी राजसत्तमः | 
धार्मिकः सत्यवादी च पितुःशुश्रूपणे रत: ॥ 


पौरजानपदानां च संमत: साधुसत्कृतः | 
सर्वेपां बालवृद्धानां देवापिर्हदयंगम: ॥ 


MBh 5, 147, 20 : 


बाहलीकस्य प्रियो भ्राता शंतनोथ महात्मन; | 
सौभ्रात्रं च परं तेषां सहितानां महात्मनाम्‌ ॥ 


MBh 5, 147. 21 : 


अथ कालस्य पर्याये वृद्धो नृपतिसत्तम: । 
संभारानभिषेकार्थ कारयामास शास्त्रत: | 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Read : 
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मंगलानि च सर्वाणि कारयामास चाभिभू; ॥ 
MBh 5, 147, 22, 24-25 : 


तं ब्राह्मणाश्च वृद्धाश्च पौरजानपदैः सह | 
सर्वे निवारयामासुर्देवापेरभिपेचनम्‌ ॥ 
kkk 
एवं वदान्यो धर्मज्ञः सत्यसंधश्च सोऽभवत्‌ | 
प्रिय: प्रजानामपि संस्त्वग्दोपेण प्रदूषित: ॥ 


हीनाङ्गं पृथिवीपाल नाभिनन्दन्ति देवताः d 
इति कृत्वा नृपश्रेष्ठं प्रत्यपेधन्‌ द्विजर्षभाः ॥ 


Read MBh 5, 147, 23; 26-28 : 


Read 


Read : 


स तच्छुत्वा तु नृपतिरभिषेकनिवारणम्‌ 1 
अश्रुकण्ठोऽभवद्राजा पर्यशोचत चात्मजम्‌ ॥ 
kk मे मे 


तत: प्रव्यथितात्मासौ पुत्रशोकसमन्वितः | 
ममार d मृतं दृष्ट्वा देवापि: संश्रितो वनम्‌ ॥ 


बाहूलीको मातुलकुले त्यकृत्वा राज्यं व्यवस्थितम्‌ | 
पितृमातृन्‌ परिज्यज्य प्राप्तवान्‌ geram ॥ 


बाह्लीकेन त्वनुज्ञातः शंतनुर्लोकविश्रुत: d 
पितर्युपरते राजन्‌ राजा राज्यमकारयत्‌ di 


: यत्रार्थिषिणः कौरव्यः ब्रह्मत्वं संश्रितव्रत: । 


तपसा महता राजन्‌ प्राप्तवानूपिसत्तम: I 


सिन्धुद्रीपश्न राजपिर्देवापिश्च महात्रपा: | 
ब्राह्मण्यं लब्धवान्‌ यत्र विश्वामित्रो महामुनिः ॥ 


MBh 9, 39, 3-10. 


पुरा कृतयुगे राजन्नार्टिपिणो द्विजोत्तम: | 
वसन्‌ गुरुकुले नित्यं नित्यमध्ययने रत: ॥ 


तस्य राजन्‌ गुरुकुले वसतो नित्यमेव ह । 
समाप्ति armen नापि वेदा विशां पते ॥ 


स निर्विण्णस्ततो राजंस्तपस्तेपे महातपा: | 
ततो वै तपसा तेन प्राप्य वेदाननुत्तमान्‌ ॥ 


स विद्वान्‌ वेदयुक्तश्व सिद्धश्चाप्यृपिसत्तमः | 
तत्र तीर्थे वरान्‌ प्रादात्‌ त्रीनेव सुमहातपाः ॥ 


अस्मिंस्तीर्थे महानद्या अद्यप्रभृति मानव: | 
आपुतो वाजिमेघस्य फलं प्राप्नोति पुष्कलम्‌ ॥ 


एवमुक्त्वा महातेजा जगाम त्रिदिवं मुनिः । 


33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


43. 


Read : 
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एवं सिद्धः स भगवानृषि: प्रतापवान्‌ ॥ 
3, 155, 88-89 : 


उपेतमथ माल्यैश्च फलवद्भिश्च पादपैः; | 
आष्टिषेणस्य राजर्पेराश्रमं ददृशुस्तदा ॥ 


Read MBh 3, 156, 1-3. 
Read MBh 3, 156, 4: 


अन्वजानात्‌ स धर्मज्ञो मुनिर्दिव्येन चक्षुषा । 
पाण्डो: पुत्रान्‌ कुरुश्रे्ानास्यतामिति चाब्रवीत्‌ ॥ 


MBh 3, 156, 5-14. 
MBh 3, 156, 15-20. 
MBh 3, 157, 11 : 


आएपिणाश्रमे तेपां वसतां d महात्मनाम्‌ 1 
अगच्छन्‌ बहवो मासा: पश्यतां महददशुतम्‌ ॥ 


Read Vis 4, 20, 4: 


Read : 


Read : 


Read : 


Read 


Read 


ऋज्ञादभीमसेन:, ततश्च दिलीप:, दिलीपात्‌ प्रतीपः, तस्यापि देवापि-शान्तनु-बाह्लीकसंज्ञात्रय: 
पुत्रा बभूवुः । देवापिर्बाल्य एवारण्यं विवेश | 

Note the variation of the spelling of the name of Santanu, i.c., 
Santanu. 


Vis 4, 20, 5: 
शान्तनुरवनीपतिरभवत्‌ । अयं च तस्य श्लोक: पृथिव्यां गीयते । 
यं यं कराभ्यां स्पृशति जीर्णं यौवनमेति स: । 
शान्तिमाप्नोति येनाग्य़ां कर्मणा तेन शान्तनुः ॥ 
cf. Mb. 50, 43, Bh 9, 22, 14. 
Vis 4, 20, 6: 


तस्य शान्तनो राष्ट्रे द्वादशवर्षाणि देवो न ववर्ष । 
Vis 4, 20, 7 : 


ततश्वाशेपराष्ट्रविनाशमवेक्ष्यासौ राजा ब्राहाणानपृच्छत्‌-भोः ! करमादस्मिन्‌ राष्ट्रे देवो न वर्षति, 
को ममापराध इति । ते तमूचुः -- अग्रजस्य ते्हेयमवनिस्त्वया भुज्यते, परिवेत्ता त्वम्‌ 
इत्युक्तः । स पुनस्तानपृच्छत्‌ - किं मया विधेयमिति | ते तमूचुः - यावद्‌ देवापिर्न 
पतनादिभिर्दोपैरभिभूयते तावत्‌ तस्यार्ह राज्यं, तदलमेतेन, तस्मै दीयताम्‌ इत्युक्त तस्य 
मन्त्रिप्रवरेणाश्मसारिणा तत्रारण्ये तपस्विने वेदवादविरोधवक्तार: प्रयोजिताः ॥ 


: Vis 4, 20, 8 : 


तैरप्यत्यूजुमतेर्महीपतिपुत्रस्य बुद्धिर्वेदविरोधमार्गानुसारिण्यक्रियते ॥ 
: Vis 4, 20, 9 : 
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राजा च शान्तनुर्दिजवचनोत्पन्नपरिवेदनशोकस्तान्‌ ब्राह्मणानग्रणीकृत्य अग्रजराज्यप्रदानायारण्यं 
जगाम | तदाश्रममुपगताश्च तमवनीपतिषुत्रं देवापिमुपतस्थुः । ते ब्राह्मणा वेदवादानुबद्धानि वचांसि 
राज्यमग्रजेन कर्तव्यमिति अर्थवन्ति तमूचुः 1 असावपि वेदवादविरोधियुक्तिदूषितमनेकप्रकारं 
तानाह | ततस्ते ब्राह्मणा: शान्तनुमूचुः, आगच्छ भो राजन्‌ p अलमत्रातिनिबन्घेन, प्रशान्त 
एवासावनावृष्टिदोप:, पतितोऽयम्‌ अनादिकालमहितवेदवचनदूपणोचारणात्‌ | पतिते चाग्रजे नैव 
परिवेद्यं भवति, इत्युक्तः शान्तनुः स्वपुरमागत्य राजमकरोत्‌ । वेदवादविरोधिवचनोचारणदूपिते 
च Wes भ्रातरि देवापावखिलशस्यनिष्पत्तये ववर्ष भगवान्‌ पर्जन्यः। 


44. Read Bh 9, 22, 17 : 


देवापि योगमास्थाय कलापग्राममाश्रित: । 
cf : Bh 12, 2, 37 : 


देवापिः शंतनोर्भरातामरुश्चेक्षाकुवंशजः | 
कलापग्राम आसाते महायोगबलान्वितौ ॥ 


45. Read the relevant verses only : 


देवापिस्तु ह्मपध्यात: प्रजागिरभवन्‌मुनि: | 
* k * k 


किलासीद्राजपुत्रस्तु कुछी तं नाभ्यपूजयन्‌ ॥ 
Mt 50, 39, 41. 
46. Mt 145, 99 : 


उर्वोष्थ जमदग्रिश्व वेद: सारस्वतस्तथा d 
आरिपेणश्च्यावनश्च पीतहव्य (वीतहव्य ?) सवेधस: ॥ 


47. Read : Mi 195,.34 : 


aldd गादिगिश्व कार्दमायनिरेव च । 
आश्वयनिस्तथारुपि: पज्चार्पेया: कीर्तिता: ॥ 


also : Mt 195, 35 : 


भृगुश्च च्यवनश्वैव आप्नवानस्तथैव च । 
आष्टिपेणस्तथारुपि: प्रवराः पञ्चकीर्तिता: ॥ 


48. BD. 2, 32, 104-6; 3, 67, 6. 
49. Va 92, 5; 91, 116. 
49a. Read the passage in the Fn. 30 above. 


50. BSS p. 5; APSS p. 1; Lang. SS p. 4; ASVSSP 10, 8; Mt 195, 34; 
35. 


51. Read the passage quoted above in Fn. no. 34. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE CAULUKYA KING JAYASIMHA II 
Il. G. SHASTRI 


The Caulukya Period is regarded to be a golden period in the history 
of Gujarat. It marks the dominant rule of two Caulukya dynasties which 
reigned from Anahilwad Patan in North Gujarat. The first dynasty founded 
by Milaraja I reigned from 942 to 1244 A.D., while the second dynasty, 
which hailed from Vaghel, held power from 1244 to 1304 A.D. The gencalogics 
of the Caulukya kings include two Milarijas, two Bhimadevas and two 
Karnadevas. King Jayasimha, popularly known as Siddharája, is the most 
celebrated king of the Caulukya lineage. Recently we happened to learn that 
there also flourished King Jayasirnha lI, who claimed to be Abhinava Siddharàja 
(i.e., New Siddharàja). 


King Bhimadeva II, according to Prabandha-cintamani, rcigned for 63 
years from V. S. 1235 to V. S. 1298.' But his reign seems to have been 
interrupted by that of Jayasimha I for several years. 


Bhimadeva II is known to have issued grants of land from V. S. 1256 
(1200 A.D.) to V. S. 1263 (1207 A.D.)?. The land granted in V. S. 1256 
was situated in Dandàhi Pathaka and that in V. S. 1263 was situated in 
Gambhütà Pathaka. The grants introduce the king as endowed not only with 
the usual imperial titles Paramabhattaraka-Mahàrajadhiraja-Paramcsvara, but 
also with the additional distinct title of Abhinava-Siddharadja. He is not known 
to have issued any grant of land after V. S. 1263 till V. S. 1283 (1226 
A.D.). 


During this interregnum King Jayasimha II issued a grant of land situated 
in Vàulau (Valauya) Pathaka in V. S. 1274 (1218 A.D.) and another grant 
of land situated in Varddhi Pathaka and Gambhütà Pathaka in V. S. 1280 
(1223 A.D.)'. As the pathakas mentioned in these grants issued by king 
Bhimadeva II and Jayasirnha I lay in Sárasvata Mandala, the home-province 
of the Caulukya dynasty, it is evident that Jayasimha II usurped the throne 
of Bhimadeva I[ betwcen V. S. 1263 (1207 A.D.) and V. S. 1274 (1218 
A. D.). The upper limit of the reign of the usurper falls between November 
12, 1209 A. D., the date of the Royal Asiatic Society Plates? of the reign 
of Bhimadeva II and February 24, 1211 A.D., as the Piplianagar grant? issued 
by the Paramàra King Arjunavarman of Malwa on that date refers to his 
victory over Jayasimha. Thus the event may be dated about 1210 A.D. The 
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lower limit of the reign of Jayasimha II lies between V.S. 1280 (Kadi Plates 
of Jayantasimha?) and V. S. 1283 (Kadi Plates of Bhimadcva 118). Roughly 
it may be put in V. S. 1281 (1225 A.D.) or V. S. 1282 (1226 A.D.). Accordingly 
Jayasirhha I seems to have reigned in North Gujarat for about 15 or 16 
years (circa 1210 to 1225 or 1226 A.D.). 


Now let us review the carcer of King Jayasimha ll. According to the 
Dhar Pra$asti, King Arjunavarman of Malwa vanquished Jayasimha of Gujarat 
in the valley of the Parva Hill (Pavagadh) and captured his daughter Jayaéri.° 
It indicates that the sway of King Jayasitnha If presumably extended as far 
as the Pavagadh Hill in East Gujarat. It is not known whether the Paramira 
king of Malwa retained his sway over East Gujarat after this invasion. 


Bhutiya Vasana Plate of King Jayasimha 170, dated V. S. 1274, records 
a grant of land issued by King Jayasimha Il. It enumerates the genealogy 
of the Caulukya kings, Mülaráàja I to Bhimadeva II, all endowed with the 
three usual imperial titles. Here Bhimadeva II is also introduced as 
Bila-Narayana-avalira (an Incarnation of Young Nirdyana)}. All these kings 
are here introduced as meditating on the fect of their respective predecessors. 
King Jayasimha II is, however, introduccd as simply ‘thereafter’, excluding 
obcisance to his predecessor. The grant gives no hint about his relationship 
(if any) with Bhimadeva II. The royal donor is endowed with not only the 
usual imperial titles Mahdrajddhirdja, Paramesvara and Paramabhatfaraka but 
also with the additional title Abhinava-Siddhardja. In his culogy King Jayasimha 
II is then introduced as a Great Boar that uplifted the entire land submerged 
into the water of the occan of adverse times, the sole rain blossoming the 
seed of the Gurjara land consumed by the forest-conflagration of misfortune, 
the terrible wind blowing off the lamp of red lead of the wile of the lord 
of Garjana (Gazna) whose rise was invincible, and wiclding a halo of heat 
for the calamity from all sides. Thus, King Jayasirhha H is said to have uplifted 
the Gurjara kingdom which fell a prey to calamity. He is also credited with 
his successful encounter against the king of Gazna. As the second plate of 
the grant is missing, nothing is known about the recipient of the grant. The 
particulars about the land given in the grant, too, are lost in the missing 
plate. However, from the particulars about the officers addressed it is learnt 
that the land lay in Vàulau Pathaka. Vaulau is obviously Valauya represented 
by modcren Balva in Patan Taluka of Mchsana District. The grant was issucd 
in the month of Asvina (Scptember-October) of V. S. 1274 (1218 A.D.), 
the particualrs about the lunar day being missing in the second Plate. 


King Jayasimha II issued another grant'' of land in V. S. 1280. The 
gencalogy given in the grant is almost similar to that given in the earlier 
grant, with the attribute Umdpati - Varalabdha-prasada added before the name 
of cach king. References to King Bhimadeva II and King Jayasimha II are 
linked by ‘thereafter’ and ‘in place.’ King Jayasimha is here introduced as 
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Jayantasimha, while the royal donor signs as Jayasihhadcva in his autograph 
given at the end. In both the grants issued by Jayasimha I, the epithet 
Abhinava-Siddhardja is transferred to Jayasimha l, retaining the epithet 
Bàla-Narayana-avatàra for Bhimadeva Il. The royal donor is introduced as 
Uinàpati- Varalabdha-prasada, indicating that like his predecessors he also 
professed to be a devotee of Siva. In his eulogy he is said to have acquired 
the rdjya-laksmi by her self-choice, been Sun-god with his very wonderful 
pratdpa, been illuminated by the expansion of the kalpa-vallf in the form 
of the Cauluka family, uplifted the kingdom which was submerged into the 
ocean of calamily, and revived the potentiality of the Gurjara kingdom. The 
king is here introduced as staying in the capital of Anahilapura and endowed 
with the tides Ekdiga-Vira and Abhinava-Siddhardja. The grant was made 
on Tuesday, the 3rd lunar day of the bright half of Pausa in V. S. 1280, 
corresponding to 26th December, 1223 A. D., on the sacred occasion of 
Uttardyana. The edict records the grant of the village Sampávada in 
Vardhi-Pathaka and two pieces of land pertaining to Dodiya-pàtaka from the 
village of Sesadevatà in Gambhütà Pathaka. The grant was issued to the temples 
of Analc$varadeva and Salakhanadeva, built in Salakhanapura by Lina-pasika, 
the successor of the Caulukya Rünaka And. Lüna-pasüka is Lavana-Prasáda, 
son of Ranaka Arnorija of the Vaghela branch of the Caulukya family. Thus, 
this grant gives an additional title of EXànga-Vira for King Jayasirhha If, 
introduces the king with his capital at Anahilapura (i.c., Anahilwad Patan) 
and having sway over Varddhi Pathaka and Gambhitd Pattaka, both of which 
lay in Sdrasvata Mandala, thc homc-province of the Caulukya kings. 


From these two epigraphic records it becomes clear that Jayasirnha II 
usurped the throne of Bhimadeva II, assumed the three usual imperial titles 
and, like Bhimadeva II, claimed to be Abhinava-Siddhardja. He belonged 
to the Caulukya family. He had no direct relationship with Bhimadcva II, 
but seems to be a scion of the Caulukya dynasty. Young Bhimadeva was 
a weak sovereign; and his ministers and fcudatorics asserted their independence 
and tried to distribute his kingdom'?. The Caulukya dynasty was losing its 
power and prestige in Gujarat and the adjoining territories. It was under 
these circumstances that Jayasirnha usurped the throne of Anahilwad Patan, 
assumed the reigns of government and undertook to uplift the royal glory 
of the Caulukya dynasty and the kingdom of Gujarat. In the present state 
of our knowledge it is not known how he planned and accomplished this 
achicvment. He proved to be a virile hero, deserving to be favoured by 
royal power and prosperity. The title of Abhinava-Siddhardja now got 
transferred to Jayasimha If, who won the usual imperial titles. In course of 
time he also got renowned as Ekdrga- Vira. Like his predecessors Jayasimha 
II was a devotee of God Siva and issued granis of land. The known edicts 
of the king record grants of land situated in the different pathakas of Sarasvata 
Mandala, the home-province of the Caulukya kings. Onc of the grants was 
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issued to thc temples built by Ranaka Lavanaprasáda in memory of his parents. 
Though he is introduced as Jayantasirhha in his cdict dated V.S. 1280, his 
official name scems to be Jayasimha which is given not only in his eulogy 
in the earlier grant but also in the autograph in the later record. The king 
must, therefore, be styled Jayasirnha II, with a view to distinguish him from 
Jayasimha Siddharàja. 


The epigraphic records of the Paramàra kings of Malwa and the Sanskrit 
play Parijata-maijari indicate that King Jayasirhha II of Gujarat was vanquished 
by King Arjunavarman of Malwa in the valley of Pavagadh hill. King Jayasirnha 
I had vanquished Paramàra King YaSovarman and annexed Malwa into the 
Caulukya kingdom. King Vindhyavarman tried to recover Malwa but did not 
succeed. Like Vindhyavarman, his son Subhatavarman, too, invaded Gujarat, 
but it was Arjunavarman, son and successor of Subhatavarman who vanquished 
the Caulukya king in his invasion of Gujarat. He is said to have vanquished 
Jayasirnha II in the valley of Pavagadh hill. But the mythological presentation 
of his daughter Jaya$r or Vijaya$ri, who is said to have risen from the 
Parijàta-mafijari which fell on the chest of victorious Arjunavarman implics 
that the character of Jaya$ri was rather imaginary than historical. The annals 
of Malwa made unfailing references to the victorious exploit of Arjunavarman. 
It seems that King Jayasirnha If endeavoured to encounter the invasion of 
Arjunavarman by marching up to Pavagadh hill in East Gujarat but met with 
a defeat in the encounter. This event gave pride to the king of Malwa and 
brought a blemish in the glory of the king of Gujarat. The hostile king seems 
to have recovered his Jost territorics in Malwa but not extended his power 
over any territory in East Gujarat. The event seems to have taken place 
shortly after Jayasimha If usurped the throne of Anahilwad Patan, say in 
about 1210 A.D. However, the new king consolidated his power swiftly, 
recovered the lost glory of the Caulukya dynasty and distinguished himself 
as Abhinava-Siddhardja and Ekdnga-Vira after a decade or so. But he was 
not fortunate to retain his glorious power for more than a decade and a 
half. The grants issucd by King Bhimadeva II (rom V.S. 1283 (1226 A.D.) 
to V. S. 1296 (1239 A. D.) clearly indicate that Bhimadeva II succeeded 
in recovering his lost realm shortly after V. S. 1280 (1223 A.D.). The heroic 
King Jayasinha If who had usurped his power and reigned for 15 or 16 
years vanished totally from the annals of the Caulukya dynasty. Like his 
risc, his fall also has left no data of its account. 


Notes and References 


1. Vicàrasren dates the beginning of his reign in V. S. 1234 (1178 A.D. 
It seems to be more probable. 


2. Acharya G. V. (Ed.), Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, Part 2, Nos. 158 
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Samipya, Vol. I, pp. 63 ff. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. Vl, pp. 196 ff (Acharya G. V. op. cit. No. 165). 
Acharya G. V. op. cit. no. 162. 

JASB, Vol. V. DE 371 ff. 

Vide f. n. 4 above. 

Acharya G. V., op. cit. No. 166. 
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Majumdar A. K., Chaulukyas of Gujarat, p. 148. The Dhar Praéasti is 

` in fact Act I-II of a Sanskrit nàtikà entitled Parijata-mafijari or Vijayasr 
by Madana, and incised on a stonc-slab now preserved in Kamal Maula 
Mosque representing old Bhoja-§ila. It was published in Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 101 ff. 


IO. Vide f. n. 3 above. The second plate is missing. 
11. Vide f.n. 4 above. 


12. SomeSvara, Kirti-kaumudi, Sarga II, Verse 61. 
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RAMAYANA PANELS IN EARLY CALUKYAN ART 
B. V. SHETTI 


The story of Rama has attracted not only the pocts and dramatists but 
also the artists for a long time. The scenes from Rimiyana are depicted 
in art form since ancient times. Thc popularity of these art forms have also 
appeared in stone sculptures and other forms in our neighbouring countries. 
Though in the beginning there were a few isolated examples, the sequence 
of events from the epic have come into existence from the Gupta period 
onwards. 


Let us briefly review the origin and development of depiction of Rama 
story in Indian art prior to the carly Cilukyan period. A terracotta of Sunga 
period (2nd cent. B. C.) from Kausambi, U. P. depicts a grotesque male 
carrying a female in distress. This has been identified as Ravana abducting 
Sita. Representations of Rsyasriga appear in the Suüga period panels from 
Bharhut and also in the Kushina sculptures. Some scholars have interpreted 
two panels from Nagarjunakonda as representing scenes from Dasaratha Jalaka 
showing Rima and Siti going to forest in ascetic garb and Bharata meeting 
Rama at Citraküta. A pancl from Paunar near Nagpur of the Vàkataka period 
depicts Vali-Sugriva fight. The terracottas from Gupta temples at Sahet-Mahct, 
Bhitargaon and Aphsad as well as stone sculptures from temples at Dcogarh 
and Nachna Kuthara depict numerous scenes from the Ramayana. 


In the carly Calukyan art the earliest representations from the Ramiyana 
are seen at Mangalesa's Badami Cave III dated A. D. 578. The story on 
the adjoining back wall shows Hanumin and A$okavana in the first part, 
Garudürüdha Visnu in the middle part and Rama fighting with ràksasas on 
the back of Hanuman in the end part? On the south and west side base 
of the Upper Sivalaya (c.600 A. D.) at Badami there are panels of (i) Rima, 
Siti and Laksmana in a forest (ii) Sürpanakhà mukhabhariga (ii) Destruction 
of Khara and Düshana (iv) Ravana and Marica (v) Abduction of Sita (vi) 
Marica's death (vii) Hanuman destroying the raksasas in ASokavana (viii) Waking 
of Kumbhakarna (ix) Rima and Ravana in battle (x) Kumbhakarna's fight 
and death. Of these panels the scene of waking of Kumbhakarna is of special 
interest as it is very rare. This representation in more claborate form is 
also scen at the Siva temple of 9th cent. A. D. at Prambanan, Indonesia.” 


At Mahikitc§yara temple (c. 600 A. D.) at Mahàákuta on the north side 
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wall has battle scenes, whereas the south and west sides show panels of 
abduction of Siti and sorrow of Sila. 


At Durga temple (7th cent. A. D.) at Aihole on the north side of adhisthana 
is the scene showing Guha taking Rima, Laksmana and Siti in a boat. South 
side of the adhisthina shows Ravana with Mandodari sleeping and Hanuman 
in Lanka with women. 


An inscription of the Pāpanātha temple (c. 720-735 A. D.) at Pattadakal 
mentions an architect named Revadi Ovajja, grandson of Silemudda, who 
describes himsclf as a member of the jit of the Sarvasiddhi dcdryas. He 
calls himself as the maker of the southern side of the temple where Ramayana 
scenes are depicted. There appear scenes of (i) Dasaratha and Vasistha (ii) 
Visvimitra takes with him Rama and Laksmana (iii) Rima kills Tataka (iv) 
DaSaratha offers oblation to Agni (Putrakimesti Yajña) (v) DaSaratha offers 
pàyasa to KauSalyd (vi) Birth of Rima (vii) Vi$vàmitra leading Rama, and 
Laksmana to Sita’s svayamvara (viii) Rima, Siti and Laksmana going to forest 
(ix) Laksmana cuts off the nose of Sürpanakhà. The inscription here bears 
the sculptor's name 'Baladcva' (x) Rima fights with Khara and Düsana and 
other demons (xi) Sürpanakhà complains to Ràvana (xii) Ravana confers with 
counsellors (xiii) Siti, Rima and the golden deer Mārīca (xiv) Ravana abducting 
Siti (xv) Ravana kills Jatàyu (xvi) Viali-Sugriva fight and Rama's confusion 
(xvii) Killing of Vali (xviii) Construction of bridge. 


The inscriptions on the pancls identified the characters and the events 
depicted here. This made cven the common man to understand the story. 
The names like Suppanàgi (Sürpanakhà), Lakkana (Laksmana) in label 
inscriptions indicate that thc artists were of Karnataka region. 


The scenes on.the castern wall include (i) Army of the Vdnaras (ii) 
Monkeys attack Indrajit and Kumbhakarna (iii) Vibhisana, Laksmana, Rama 
and Hanuman (iv) Vànara army attacks Ravana (v) Coronation of Rama and 
Vibhisana.* 


The Lokegvara temple at Pattadakal, now known as Virüpàksa is the 
largest of all early Cilukyan temples. An inscription on the eastern gateway 
explains that the temple was built by Lokamahádevi, the chief queen of 
Vikramaditya lI to celebrate his three conquests of Kanchipuram, capital of 
the Pallavas. The temple was built following the third conquest in c. 740 
A. D. The Rimiyana scenes on the mandapa pillars include (i) Laksmana 
cuts off nose (mukhabhanga) of Sürpanakhà (ii) She complains to Ravana 
(iii) Ravana and Márica (iv) Abduction of Siti (v) Ravana-Jatdyu’s fight" (vi) 
Sürpanakhà drowning in a river (vii) Monkey army in battle (ix) Sità's trial 
by fire. The most impressive depiction is the fight between Ravana and Jatayu 
on the outer wall which is repeated later at the Kailàsa temple at Ellora.® 
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The TrailokeSvara temple at Pattadakal, now known as Mallikdrjuna, was 
built by the junior queen Trailokyamahüdevi of Vikramaditya II around c. 
740 A. D. Here the Ramayana scenes depicted on the mangapa pillars include 
(i) Sürpanakhà complains to Ravana (ii) Rima kills Marica? (iii) Ravana abducts 
Sita (iv) Search of Rima and Laksmana for Siti (v) Ràma's gricf (vi) Ravana 
and Jatàyu. | 


The Vi$vabrahma temple (c. 690-695 A.D.) at Alampur in Andhra Pradesh 
has Ràmàyana scenes on mandapa pillars depicting (i) Abduction of Sita (ii) 
Ravana and Jatdyu.'© 


These examples clearly indicate how much popularity Ràmakathà had 
in ancient times. Though the scenes are not elaborate, they effectively narrate 
the events. 
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MINOR INSCRIPTIONS OF KHAJURAHO 
A. K. SINGII 


Khajuraho possesses one of the most magnificent assemblage of amazing 
temples'. The art and architecture evince phenomenal growth due to several 
factors including patronage as well as traditional skill of artisans. However, 
they could not receive duc attention of the scholars as yet. The lack of 
foundational record virtually makes the matter complicated. While large 
inscriptions have mostly been studied in detail, no systematic study seems 
to have been pursued for documenting and analysing no less important evidence 
encountered in the minor inscriptions and graffiti at the temples, or in the 
quarry, or at working sites, or engraved on the various architectural members 
lying loose at site or in the contiguous area. In this regard an attempt has 
been made by the author. He noticed a number of minor inscriptions executed 
on the pedestal of the images, border of the pancls, door-jambs, pillars and 
stone slabs which mainly contain information about the artisan, religious person, 
label and gana (working group or guild). 


In general, minor inscriptions comprise of personal names cither individually 
or along with parents’ names, designations, ganas. Personal names engraved 
at the time of construction are mostly of artisans and provide interesting 
and useful idea about the life patterns and carftsmanship of the artisan and 
mason as well as their specialization in building certain components of the 
temple. Beside these, labels help at identifying the depiction, iconograhic features 
and so forth. As for personal names, they are W full or abbreviated form, 
such as Déja for Dejvaranila, Jasa for Jasadéva,” Kuké for Kukega, and so 
on. Sometimes only the first letter is engraved like Sri Ja, Ma and Mi. In 
some instances one name is styled variously such as Dévanada, Dévanada; 
Mahavira, $i Mahivira, Mahaviraéri, $i Mahanada, $i Mahànada, Sri 
, Mahánadaga, cte. From numerical point, the carlicr group of temples — namely 
Variha (c. A. D. 900-925), Laksmana and Visvanitha—bear more inscriptions 
than the temples belonging to subsequent period. Some mason-marks are 
also noticed which may be of those who were devoid of alphabet. A detailed 
analysis and study of these inscriptions is underway, basic information about 
the artists’ and masons’ names from Khajuriho and some tentative inferences 
drawn on the basis of the available information and preliminary analysis of 
the data are being presented here. 


Patrons : The rclevant epigraphs indicate a vigorous socio-religious movement 


te 
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of temple-building, and thcir patrons and donors represented a cross-section 
of society from elite to laymen. The patronage was undoubtedly an important 
factor in the art of masonry. The architect built a temple on behalf of the 
patron. It is the royal encouragement of the Candellas which produced many 
anonymous artists who brought architectural splendour and sculptural grace 
at its zenith at Khajuraho. The foundational record of Laksmana temple states 
that the temple construction was patronised by king YaSovarma’. The patron 
of Vis$vanütha temple was king Dhanga. Beside kings, wealthier and religious 
nobles also came forward with gifts and donations for the construction of 
images and temples, or the maintenance of religious edifices. Most of this 
type of construction was made by the sresthins of Grahapati family. Inscription 
of Kokalla (A.D. 1002) records the erection of two temples : one of Vaidyanatha 
by Kokalla and other (unspecified) by the first member of said Grahapati 
family. Dedü, Pahilla, Salhe, Pànidhara and others of Grahapati family also 
contributed to some extent in constructions of Jaina temples. The members 
of other familics arc also known to have constructed the images or edifices. 


. The image of Santindtha was caused to be made by one Candra and his 


brother, and that of Hanuman by Gollika. A Jaina image was caused to 
be sculptured by Sresthin Vivi and setiànr Padmivatl. Similarly, a mandapa 
was constructed by 58019. 


Aciryas : The names of some dcdryas are mentioned on the pedestal of 
Jaina images or door-jambs of the Jaina temples, such as Maharijaguru $i 
Vasavacandra, Kumudacandra (the disciple of the dcdrya Sri Dévacandra), 
Kumiranandi (the disciple of Kirttimuni who himself was the disciple of 
Ràjanandi Muni and who in his turn was the disciple of Rimacandra) and 
Sarvanandi dcdrya (the disciple of Ravicandra acárya who was the disciple 
of Dullabhananda वल्या). An inscription in Jardine Muscum (No. 1951) refers 
to a student of Candradeva Bhatapa. A Sadàéiva image inscription mentions 
Bhatarkka Sri Urdhasiva and an acarja (dcdrya) (Arch. Mus. No. 1098)? 
It is probable that some of these acaryas, styled as sthdpaka in the &ilpasastras^, 
were the àcáryas in the art and craft of architectural or sculptural works. 
Presumably, they used to help in the planning and designing of the temples. 


Sitradhdra : The name of sütradhàra Chicchà, the chief architect, occurs 


‘in the Viévanatha (Pramathaüatha) temple inscription of A..D. 999,9 who 


is credited with its construction. In this inscription he is described as vijñānin, 
visvakarttà, sütradhara and dharmadhàra? showing dexterity in work attained 
by him. Chicchà of this inscription may be identical with Chicha of the ५३४४ 
statue inscription on the Laksmana temple (c. A. D. 930-950). It denotes 
the possiblility of sculptor's role played by him in the erection of Laksmana 
temple, who acquired operative experience and maturity of about a quarter 
century when appointed as master-architect in the time of Dhanga. The gradual 
evolution in art skill of an individual is recorded in the inscriptions of the 
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Candella king Paramardideva, where one Palhana is mentioned as pitalahara 
in A. D. 1166,?. vijaanin in A. D. 11730, and vidagadahi viśvakarmā (a master 
of the art and craft) in A. D. 1176.'? The sipasatras!! also insist upon 
the high intellectual and moral qualities necessary for the chief architect due 
to his responsibilities : expected to plan and design an edifice and also execute 
it at every stage. The working hands are recorded in a Candella epigraph: 


"Bhaktyà bhavasya nünam Silpisa (Sa) riresu kria samavesah 
Svayameva Vi§vakarmma toranaracandmimaim cakre'"? 


Sculptors and Masons : Several names and mason’s marks are engraved on 
the pedestal of the images, border of the panels, door-jambs, pillars and 
stone slabs. It may be contemplated that those picces of work were executed 
by the persons whose names they bcar. Sometimes, names are inscribed 
only on the surface such as in the Pár$vanatha temple the name of Jayastha, 
Jasyapala, Pithana, Gona, Tisakésa and many others. It scems that these were 
not only the scrapers of the related picce but also played an important role 
in the making of sculptures and construction of temples, which unfortunately 
are not specified. The artisans were assisted by a number of labourers as 
depicted on some panels. 


The names of some sculptors are known from Khajuraho inscriptions. 
An image noticed by A. Cunningham in A.D. 1883-84'* in the temple of 
Laksminütha (now in the Jardine Muscum, No. 1232) which contains a four 
line inscription, records that the statue of Garura (Garuda) was set up by 
the rdépakdra Vina, the son of Vali Alamantai. Another name of rZpaka 
(rüpakàra) Raviku is inscribed on the statue of Nataràája, now in Archaeological 
Museum (No. 549), Khajuraho. This Raviku may be identical with Sr Ravi 
who sculptured a rathikd of Laksmana temple. Similarly a statuc of Viranatha 
was sculptured by a rüpakára Kumarasiha while two Adinàtha images of 
year 1215 (A. D. 1158) refer to the name of rüpakara Ramadeva. Another 
instance of rüpakara is mentioned in the inscription of Yasovarma where 
he is described as an engraver of the culogy, however, the engraving work 
of the inscription entrusted to a rdpakira indicates that possibly some images 
were also carved by him.'> 


Apart from the clear references to rüpakara it may be also contemplated 
that those picces of work were executed by the person/s whose name/s 
they bear. The names of Asuthaga, Bhidaund, Chichi, Dada, Dhadauga, Jajēga, 
Kaliga, Sr 1616, Udhasr and Vavéru$ri Nétàga, Nunaga, Pahasdga, Paratu, 
Si Ravi, Ritujaért and others are carved on many sculptures of Laksmana 
temple. Of these, the name of Sti Ravi who sculptured a rathikd, fixed in 
the northern outer garbhagrha wall of Laksmana temple, may be mentioned 
in particular because he may be identified with rüpaka Raviku, the sculptor 
of the Nataràja image. Likewise, many god and goddess sculptures of the 
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Vi$vanütha temple bear the names of Dedard, $n Désalaga, Sri Gahuvara 
and Jasaraga, Sri Jasa and Sri Vaku, Sa Jasáhara, Sti Jasyadina, $n Mahinadaga, 
Sri Pahasa, Sri Relhiga Sri Siddhiica, Sri Udhéni, Sri Vight and others, 
while those of apsarascs, vyála cic. possess the names of Sr Désala, Sri 
Gani, Sri Jasadéva, Sri Jaméga, Sri Javoga, Sri Mahanada, Sri Manadhava 
Sri Sahaniga, Sri Vachard, Sri Vagà and others. Plausibly, they were responsible 
for the execution of many sculptures and pancls of the Visvandtha temple. 
Sculptors of Kandariya Mahàdeva temple were Aja, Déja and Yavaja; of 
Vàmana temple Vicata; and of Dulàdeva temple Viku. 


The artist's work continued to the carving of letters. Vi$vanatha temple 
inscription was engraved at first by Sirhga, who was a virtuous man and 
well-versed in lettering. Similarly, Laksmana temple inscription refers to a 
rüpakára who engraved the culogy, whose name is illegible. It is believed 
that the engraver used to cut on the lines drawn by the scribe. In this regard 
the names karanika Jaddha (son of Jayaguna), kdyastha Yasapala and Jayapila 
are met with in the inscriptions of Yas$oóvarmà and Dhanga. The calligraphy 
of Khajurüho inscriptions shows the excellence of engraver and the scribe. 
The letters of Vi$vanatha temple inscription are compared as “having the 
shape of red lotus, Kumudakarapi". They were skilled in writing and carving 
the Kutila as well as Nàgart alphabets. 


Minor inscriptions throw welcome light on the life pattern and craftsmanship 
of the artisans and masons who created the embellished structures. Images 
were caused to be made by the incorporate group of several persons. Some 
of them were labourers, who brought stones from mountain and enormously 
helped the artisans. Artists’ work was also of varying nature, consisting of 
scrapping, smoothening, sketching, cutting and shaping. Some sort of 
work-division as well as corporate work was present as evident from different 
names on separate sculptures and joint names on single sculpurc. For example, 
a statue of Laksmana temple mentions two names - Dadvaga and Jajéga, 
while a Parvati rathikd shows three names, $i Kote, Uddhast and Vavéruári. 
It denotes that a corporate work was undertaken onythe same image. Likewise 
in ViSvanitha temple some artisans worked jointly to create one statue; the 
name of Sri Jasa with Sri Viku may be seen on the rathika of western 
pradaksinà wall and Sri Gahuvarà with Jasarāīga on a rathikd of southern 
pradaksind wall. Apart from this, two gavdksa pillars of Laksmana temple 
bear the name of Malaga and Savadévaga while their platforms mentioning 
the names of Jadaga and Vipiga may suggest some sort of work-division 
The names of Sri Dapila, Srt Juméga, Javidaga, Srt Manadhava, Nanàiga, Sri 
Tihara, Sri Vacharája and others are frequently inscribed on the border of 
the panels, possibly suggesting their specialization in the pancl-making. Artisans 
like Jakharnga, Lohata, Savàga, ctc. were expert in making panels as well 
as statues. There are some instances where the same mason is referred to 
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in more than one images. For example, thc name of Jakhaga finds mention 
on the statues of apsaras and Brahmi; and Pahasiga on apsaras and on 
a rathikd. This suggests that the same craftsman expertised in varied types 
of sculptural work. But a sculptor started his career by scrapping and 
smoothening the stone slab at some stages. It is further evident from inscriptions 
that a sutradhàra or a rüpakara who constructed the temple also performed 
the engraving and other work in the bepinning of his carcer. This sort of 
graduation has been noted in the career of Chicchi. Training made him expert 
in more than one type of job. One sdtradhdra, Chitaku, is referred to in 
Ratanpur stone inscription of Kalacuri ruler Vahar (A. D. 1495). He is said 
to be well-versed in five sciences and could work on wood, stone, gold, 
etc. with ०४५०. ९ 


Some female names like Gani, Sajiiiyava, Vaghr, Vaghisrivd, mentioned 
in the minor inscriptions suggest that sometimes whole of the family of the 
artist, including ladies and childern, was engaged in temple construction. This 
is cvident also from the epigraphical records from other places. Bijholi rock 
inscription of Cahamana king Some$vara (A. D. 1169) record sutradhara 
Harisimha, his son Palhana and grandson Ahada who arc credited to have 
constructed the temple of Parsvandtha, while Niniga’s son Govinda and Palhana’s 
son Délhana were the engravers." It confirms the hereditary nature of profession 
in which a person used to learn chipping and chisclling since the childhood. 
Some sculptures of Khajuraho are identified as classes for the sketching where 
young sculptors were Icarning.'® A few sculptures depict stone workers working 
on the stone and the master sculptor (rüpakára) preparing the preliminary 
sketches or Zustalékhas.'? The artists were initiated by their ancestors in 
the art of building activities and some of them became masters of their 
professions at the time of their prime. In their own turn, they handed over 
their skills to the coming generations. The process continued for generations 
till their patrons werc able to give work for thcir skilled hands. Plausibly, 
there was little distinction between sculptor and architect and one could attain 
highest proficiency in the work if he was talented. By acquiring experiences, 
they worked for a long time. For example, the abbreviated form of the name 
Pahasiga who made an apsaras figure of Laksmana temple is engraved on 
a rathikd of ViSvanitha temple also. The name of Savadeva is inscribed in 
Laksmana and Vi$vanàtha temples. One Vacharaja is mentioned on two panels 
of Laksmana temple, and in abbreviated form in Vi$vanàtha temple. The 
same name again occurs on a panel of Kandariyd Mahàdeva temple. Such 
instances are numerous (see list) which denote that the artisans continued 
to work until their inability to work or death. 


The Gana : Inscriptions reveal the artist as an individual as well as the 
part and parcel of the "group" or "class" to which he belongs. Personal 
names like Nanàiga, Niraga, Navàga, Nétüga, Nunaga and others show a 
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GANA NAMES IN LAKSMANA TEMPLE 
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FIG. 1 
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GANA NAMES IN LAKSMANA TEMPLE 
n AA अचखमयरयी्‌ 

ए MARALITA 

3 EANWA SATIHC 
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5 63973 XX AT 

७ टे मशी 
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FIG. 2 
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family or group relation among the artisans of the Khajuraho. It is also probable 
that the names suffixed with the letler ga and gana indicate that the ganas 
were known after the name of their chiefs. Besides, the obvious references 
to ganas arc also present. Paravand gana which belonged to Vipina is seen 
on a pillar in the western gavaksa of the Laksmana temple. The north-western 
shrine of the Laksmana temple bears many inscriptions relating to the ganas, 
as in the western part of the shrine there are inscriptions: Ha 3 A 3 Mata 
gana, Sidha, Sadha gana 7, Ha 3 A 15 sidha gana 7, and A 23 Mata gana. 
In castern side inscriptions are Ha 1 A 11 Anurà gana, Ha 2 A 18 Savarara 
gana; northern portion bears the inscription Ha 1 Mata gana, Ha 3 Sara, 
Ha 2 A 1 Sanavaraga, A 23 Bhaita gapa, Ha 1 Thavana gana, Sara gana, 
Ha 3 II (? A) 3 Sara gana, Témanaga, while Ha 2 Savara gana, A 23 Thavana, 
Ha 3 A 9 Savara garia are engraved in the western part of the shrine (Figs. 
1-2). Of these, the name of Thavana gana is found mention twice and of 
Mata gana thrice. The slight variations in the spelling of some gana names 
may be duc to the engraver's error and not because of the different ganas, 
like Savargana, Savararagana, Saragana, Sanavaraga; similarly, Sadhagana and 
Sidhagana. Thus, it can be contemplated that the north-western shrine of 
Laksmana temple mentions seven gana names, they are Anuri gana, Bhaita 
gana, Mata gana, Savara gana, Sidha gana, Temana gana and Thavana gana. 
The meanings of ‘Ha’ and ‘A’ are not clear; may be they are the abbreviated 
forms of some special group denoting their hicrarchy. The numerical figures 
under these categorics may be the number of persons under particular group 
who were busy in art activity, while that at the end of Sidha gapa and / 
or Sadha gana is related to the number of gana. Since the references to 
Silpa-gana arc not known in respective numbers, informations of the Laksmana 
temple may add something new. 


Labels ctc. : Sometimes minor inscriptions are used as labels to recognise 
the scene or sculpture. Such type of label inscriptions are known even in 
earlier period from Bharhut where labels help in identification of the Jatakas 
and other scenes. As for Khajuraho temple labels, they arc of different varieties 
(see List). The label on a musician pancl is bhàdaja and another on a singer 
panel is tanarja. On a panel of worship scene (now in Jardine Museum No. 
1885) the people are shown gathered for worship and the label is janata. 
On a panel of clephant the label is gajani while on the panel of riders 
lable is savard. The profession like Mahavata (driver of elephant) is also 
referred to on an clcphant-man panel. A label inscription of Mathasa is carved 
on the Duladeva temple which is called Kunwara Matha. A lady's sculpture 
in the southern gavaksa of Laksmana temple is important from the viewpoint 
that the lady holds a letter in her hand with an inscription reading Aavihijanuhi 
(i.c., reading the invitation 0). The names of the tanks: Nanōrātāla and 
Sevamsüpara are executed on the pedestals of Sadà$iva and Visnu images 
now preserved in the Archacological and Jardine Muscums. The name Saju 
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finds mention frequently on the pedestal of the sculptures, may be it is the 
abbreviated form of Khajuravahaka or Khajuraho and used as a centre mark. 
Khajuraho was a famous art centre during the time of Candella rulers. 


Thus information is now availbable which can help not only to reveal 
the names and achievements of individual artists, but also contradicts the 
misleading comments like, "It is but surprising that the artisans who worked 
at them have not even left their names”. More studies on the point may 
help in eroding the myth more conclusively. 
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List of Inscriptions 


VARAHA TEMPLE : 


(A) 


Personal names : Bhagra (northern inner wall), Bhaisi$a (eastern inner 
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(B) 
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wall), Bhaliga (Varaha’s pedestal and surface), Bhurdsri (northern inner 
wall), Gabhulàga (northern inner wall), SriJa (Varüha's pedestal), Jasaivaga 
(outer wall), Jasavà (surface), Jusiga (outer wall), Kusahiva (castern inner 
wall), Mavàruga (western inncr wall), Rahasu (surface, entrance), Sabhai&ri 
(twice, inner and outer wall), Sahà (castern inner wall), Sáhniti (outer 
wall), Sajiiiyava (southern inner wall), Sasijaga (pedesta, Varáha), Savaisri 
(western inner wall), Sévuga (outer wall), Sighagabhi (southern inner 
wall), Suharsa (outer wall), Valadva$a (outer wall), Vaniyaga (outer wall), 
Vyahrliga (outer wall). 


Label etc. : Sanprkabhàga (west-northern inner wall). 


LAKSMANA TEMPLE : 


(A) 


Personal names : Asuthaga (Vàmana, northern inner wall), Avdyévaja 
(southern inner wall), Bhabhalaga (western outer wall), Bhidauni (goddess, 
southern pradaksinà wall), Bhinarna (southern gavàksa), Bhinuja 
(elephant, northern jagati), Dhulàja (a lady between musicians, southern 
jagati), Chichi (Vyàla, south wall and twice on western wall of 
north-western shrine), Chivarupa (southern antarala pradaksinà wall), 
Deda (Apsaras, southern pradaksinà wall), Dadvaga and Jajéga (Balarima 
or Naga, western pradaksinà wall), $i Dapila (elephant, mandapa outer 
wall), Dararaja (horse, eastern jagati), Dtharaja (elephant, northern 
Jagati), Deva (southern wall north-western shrinc), Dévajadu (hand of 
a man, southern jagati}, Dikasada (northern jagati), Dhaduga (Kicaka, 
southern inner wall), Dhàjaga (Kicaka, northern gavaksa), Dhigavà 
(southern jagat), Gahétasri (western outer wall), Gané (southern outer 
wall), Gavaja (infantry, southern jagati), Ghaghaga (twice on the pillar, 
southern gavaksa and on the wall of northern pradaksina), Hanati 
(musician, western outer wall), Hari (horse rider, northern jagati, and 
on the western outer wall), Hikamaga (southern jagati), Jada (castern 
wall of north-western shrine), Jadóga (western gavaksa), Jahariharga 
(elephant, northern jagati), $i Jaja (southern jagati), Jajé (southern 
pradaksind wall), Jajéga (goddess, northern garbhagrha wall), Jakhaga 
(Apsaras, west-northern outer wall), Jakhagana (Apsaras, south wall), 
Jakharhga (Varuna, west-northern wall and on musician panel, western 
garbhagrha outer wall), Jakhana (Brahmi, south-western garbhagrha wall), 
Jakhasri (northern outer garbhagrha wall), Jakhagana (god sculpture, south 
east corner), Javidaga (Varàha lady mithuna sketch, southern jagati), 
Kakaga (pillar, southern pradaksind), Kaliga (Apsaras, western gavaksa), 
Kalisaksa (Apsaras, south wall of southern shrinc), Kanaja (horse rider, 
southern jagati), Küna$ri (eastern. pillar, northern gavdksa), Kasapa 
(Apsaras, northern garbhagrha wall), Kataga (Gajalaksmi, northern inner 
wall), Sri Kote, Udhi$t, Vavéruéri (Párvaü's rathikd, southern inner wall), 
Kotéga (surface, northern pradaksind), Kuke (twice, mithuna, southern 


(B) 
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jagati), Kukéga (southern jagati), Kulàga (elephant, northern jagati 
Kundiya (on several stones), Kusada (northern wall, garbhagrha), Latunaga 
(western garbhagrha wall), Latunaga (western garbhagrha wall), Sri Lega 
(southern inner wall), Lohadava$ri (Apsaras, caster gaviksa), Lohata 
(Vardha, southern garbhagrha wall and musician, western garbhagrha 
wall), Sri Màgyi (surface, mandapa), Mahavira (musician), Sri Mahavira 
(on several stones), Mahaviraéri (on several stones), Malaga (pillar, western 
gavaksa), Naga$a (southern inner wall), NagaSri (southern inner wall), 
Nanaga (southern pradaksindpatha), Nandiga (musician, northern wall), 
Nànaér (northern inner wall), Nàraga (southern inner wall), Navàga 
(southern inner wall), Nétàga (Vyàla, southern garbhagrha wall), Néthé 
(Kalyànasundara, northern antard/a wall), Nihatasrt (northern garbhagrha 
wall), Sri Niluga (Agni, southern outer wall), Sri Nthuna (southern 
pradaksinà wall), Nunaga (Parvati, western wall of southern shrine), 
Pahasiga (Apsaras, northern garbhagrha wall), Paratu (Laksmi, southern 
outer garbhagrha wall), Phédà (west-northern outer garbhagrha wall), 
Phédà (southern outer garbhagrha wall), puyaiga (pillar, northern gavaksa), 
Ranasri (southern pradaksind wall), Sri Ravi (rathik3, northern outer 
garbhagrha wall), Ritujasri (Lady, southern gavaksa), Sàádaga (twice, 
northern garbhagrha wall), Sri Sadhi (southern outer garbhgrha wall), 
Sahilth (north-western pillar of mahamandapa), Samaiga (near the 
entrance), Siméga (elephant rider), Savadéva (southern outer garbhagrha 
wall), Savadévaga (western pillar, southern gavaksa and on southern 
outer garbhagrha wall), Savaga (Agni, and musician, southern garbhagrha 
outer wall), Savagadhà (clephant, northern outer wall), Savàja (infantry, 
southern jagati), Savidaga (Varàha lady mithunaskctch), Séruda (on several 
stones of thc outer wall, north-western shrine), Sr Sidvdruva 
(Andhakisuravadha, southern wall), Sirigataja (fighting elephant, northern 
Jagati) $i Suja (elephant rider, southern jagati), Sulájaya (southern 
jagati), Sri Tihara (musician, southern outer garbhagrha wall), Umavagam 
(Màtrkà, southern pradaksind wall), Vacharüja (twice, infantry and 
pounding, southern jagati), Vàdaità (southern inner wall), इत Vadaiti 
(northern outer garbhagrha wall), $i Vadyagabha (western garbhagrha 
wall), Vàjaga (northern inner wall), Vakaràja (southern jagati), Vika$ri 
(southern pradaksind wall), Vala (southern pradaksind wall), Vamvadcva 
(eastern pillar, northern gavaksa), Vanhaja (Riders, western jagati, 
Vapanaga (Mahisamardint, northern wall), Varika (eastern inner wall), 
Varapana (Kicaka, northern gavaksa), Varapaári (Siva, southern inner 
wall), Vasudévaja (northern ind southern jagat), Véruja (Riders, northern 
Jagat), Vipiga (southern gavaksa), Yavaja (southern jagati). 


Names with some details : Paravanagana Vipina Laja (pillar, western 
gavaksa). 
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(C) Gana: Ha 3 A3 Mata gana, Sidha, Sadha gana7, Ha 3 815 Sidha 
gana 7, A 23 Mata gana (all on southern wall, north-western shrine); 
Hal All Anurà gana Ha 2 A 18 Savarara gana (eastern wall, north-western 
shrinc), Ha 1 Mata gana, Ha 3 Sara, Ha 2 Al Sanavaraga, A 23 Bhaita 
gana Ha 1 (?A), Thavana gana, Sara gana Ha 3 II (?A) 3 Sara-gana, 
Temanaga (northern wall, north-western shrine); Ha 2 Savara gana, A 
23, Thavana gapa Ha 3 A 9, Savara gana (western wall, north-western 
shrine) (Fig. 1-2). 


(D) Labelsetc. : Bhadaja (musician, southern jagati), Chinutpaga (skull-bearing 
goddess, antarala), Dhigaja (elephant, northern jagati), Gajàmi (elephant, 
southern outer wall), Havihijanuhi (letter in the hand of Apsaras, southern 
gavaksa), Lakhalaga (mirror looking Apsaras, southern garbhagrha wall), 
Magata  Sataja (mithuna, southern garbhagrha wall) Mahivata 
(clephant-man, northern outer wall), Sisaja (horse and infantry, southern 
jagati), Saviri (Riders, eastern jagati) Savaraja (twice, horse-man 
mithuna, southern jagati and horse rider, western jagati), Siddhàràja 
(beard man with umbrella, northern jagati), Vàkatah (education scene, 
eastern wall of south-east shrine), tànaija (musician, southern jagati), 
Vanri (monkey, southern jagati), Vibhalaga (goddess, northern outer 
garbhagrha wall), Visarupaja (lady standing in front of a muni, southern 
Jagati), $i Gaja (clephant rider, southern jagati). 


PARSVANATHA TEMPLE : 


(a) Personal names : Dedugu (surface, mundapa), Naginida (Mahavira, 
southern pradaksina wall), Tisakésa (surface, mandapa) 


(b) Names with some details : Sri Bhàtaputra Sri Dévasarmma Cirarn Jayatuh 
(door-jamb), Bhàtaputra Sri Golüna (door-jamb), Sri Bhataputra Sri 
Mühulah (door-jamb), Bhita putra Sra (Sri) Pithana (surface, mangapa) 
Sra (Sr) Gonakhitamh (surface, mandapa), Om Gupunidhina Sri 
Jasyapalcna likhitarh (surface, mandapa), Maharajaputra Sra (Sri) 
Jayasimghakhitah (door-sill), Ràjputra Sra (Sr) Jayasirngha (surface, 
mandapa). 


GHANTAI TEMPLE : 

Personal name : Némicandrah (on a stonc). 
VISVANATHA TEMPLE : 

Personal names : Sti Bhitaga (northern pradaksina wall) Sr Camihira 
(couple, northern pradaksínà wall and on western outer wall), Dédara (Astabhüji 
goddess western pradaksinà wall), Srt Déjvarinila (northern pradaksind wall) 


Sri Depahija (eastern inner wall), Sri Désala (elephant, northern wall and 
on several stones), Sri Désalaga (god, southern pradaksini wall and on western 
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outer wall), Sri Dévadina (Apsaras, southern pradaksiná wall), Sri Devanada 
(on several stones), Sri Dévanada (on several stones) Sri Dévànada (on several 
stones), Sri Dévinadéva (Gaņčśa, southern outer wall), Sri Divinadaga (four 
places), Sri Gahuvarà and Jasarága (cither side of sathika, southern pradaksina 
wall), Sri Gant (Apsaras, southern pradaksinà wall), Sri Garuna (Umàmahé$vara 
southern outer wall), Sri Gatama (Apsaras), Sri Gatémyà (western adhisthana 
garbhagrha), Sri Jagadéva (Apsaras and on a stone, southern. pradaksina wall), 
Jagrahasa (northern inner wall, garbhagrha), Sri Jaméga (clephant-camel fighting, 
northern outer wall), Sri Jasa and Sri Vàku (either side of a rathikd, western 
pradaksina wall), Sri Jasadéva (southern pillar, garbhagrha and on the western 
wall of northern shrine), Sri Jasihara (Siva, southern pradaksind wall), Sri 
Jasauga (southern garbhagrha wall), Sri Jasmina (eastern garbhagrha wall) 
Sri Jasyadina ( rathikd, northern wall), Sri Javóga (elephant and infantry, southern 
outer wall), Sri Lakisu (musician and dancer, south, balcony of mahdmandapa), 
Sri Mà (Umámühésvara, southern outer wall), Sit Madana (surface, mandapa 
southern pradaksinapatha), Sit Madra$ri (northern wall, ardhamandapa), Sri 
Maha (western garbhagrha wall), Si Mahanada (northern garbhagrha 
pradaksina), Sr Mahinada (Apsaras, western garbhagrha wall), Sri Mahànadaga 
(Brahma, western pradaksind wall and on the northern outer wall), Sti Maka 
(on several stones) $ri Makhari (southern pradaksind wall) Sri Manadhava 
(unithuna, western garbhagrha wall), Sri Nànaka (western garbhagrha pradaksinà 
wall), Sri Nibhakara (northern pradaksins wall), Sri Nita (western pradaksina 
wall), Sri Nuja (Brahmini, northern mabdmandapa wall), Sri Pidhu (northern 
pradaksind wall), Sri Pahasd (rathikd, western pradaksind wall), Sri Pattaga 
(western praduksind wall), Sri Rigamana (western garbhagrha wall), Sri Raghu 
(southern outer wall), Sri Ranë (eastern pillar, southern gavaksa), Sri Rane 
(northern pradaksind wall), Sri Riva (southern pradaksind wall), Sri Rélhiga 
(Camundd, southern outer wall), Sri Rsi (Brahmi, southern pradaksind wall) 
Sri Rsi and Sri Samada (god, western pradaksind wall), Sri Sahaniga (Vyila 
western pradaksina wall), Srt Sakabhata (surface, southern antardla), Sri 
Samkara (northern pradaksind wall), Sarhkara$r (western pillar, southern 
gavaksa), Sri Savadaga (inner and outer wall), Savadéva (garbhagrha and 
southern outer wall), Sri Savagana (platform of western pillar, southern gaviksa) 
Sri Sédava (northern pillar, garbhagrha), Sckaga (fighting elephant, northern 
outer wall), Sri Siddhàica ( rathikd, southern wall), Sri Ti$a$avà (southern outer 
wall), Sri Udhenà (Parvati, southern garbhagrha wall), Sri Udrai (fragmentary 
statue, western pradaksind wall), Sri Vachari (a pancl, north-western garbhagrha 
wall), Sri Vagà (Vyàla, northern pradaksind wall), Sri Vaghi ( rathika, northern 
wall and on the northern garbhagrha pradaksinad wall), Vàghisrivà (northern 
garbhagrha wall), Sri Vakarája (southern pradaksipà wall), Sri Valasri (castern 
wall, mahdmandapa), Sri Vasu (southern garbhagrha pradaksind wall), Sri 
Vasudeva (garbhagrha pradaksind wall), Sri Vata (castern garbhagrha wall) 
Sri Vralà (southern pradaksind) 
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DEVI JAGADAMBI TEMPLE : 
Personal name : Sri Mihirata (on a stone). 
CITRAGUPTA TEMPLE : 


Personal names : Sri Risu (southern wall), Subhavd and Nahinà (northern 
pillar, mahdmandapa door), Umi (southern pillar, mahdmandapa). 
ADINATHA TEMPLE : 


Name with some details - Rupakira Ràmadeva (twice, Adinatha statue 
of A. D. 1158). 


KANDARIYÀ MAHADEVA TEMPLE : ॑ 


(A) Personal names : Aja (Kicaka, southern gavaksa), Disdna (under a 
beam), Deja (pillar between Kalydnasundara and Umümüihéévara, 
south-castern inner wall), Ghrdhà (a panel, southern garbhagrha wall), 
Haribha (Kubcra-Rdhidevi), Jasara (northern ad/usthàn), Mi (southern 
pradaksinà, antarála), Pata (north-western pillar, western gavdksa), 
Ródhà (infantry), Vachard (a panel, north-western garbhagrha wall), 
Vadaru (south-western pillar, gavaksa), Vahka (northern wall, antardla), 
Vahki (southern garbhagrha pradaksina wall), Visa (north-western pillar, 
southern gavaksa), Yajama (pillar of a rathikd, southern pradaksind 
wall). 


(B) Labels etc. : Dévabhira (Apsaras, northern gavaksa). 
VAMANA TEMPLE : 


Personal names : Sighaja (outer wall, mandapa), Vacata (right pillar of 
a rathikd, mandapa), Vajajhaka (on a pillar, mahdmandapa). 


DULADEVA TEMPLE : 


(A) Personal names : Déhlana (on two pillars and several stones), Tilha 
(southern face, mandapa), Vàsalà (on several stones), Vasalla (on several 
stones), Viku (rathikd, mahdmandapa). 


(B) Labels ctc. - Mathasa (southern outer wall). 
MUSEUMS : 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM : 


(A) Personal names: Samadi (Adinatha, Acc. No. 1667, 1682), Kiku ( Mithuna 
Acc. No. 351). 


(B) Names with some details : Rüpaka Raviku (Nataràja, Acc. No. 549). 
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(C) Labels etc. - Nanórátàla (Karttikéya, Acc. No. 1098), Sajuh (Visnu, Acc. 
No. 126; Umáümahé$vara, 504; Manóvégà, 940; Kürttikeya, 1099). 
JARDINE MUSEUM : 


(A) Personal names : Devatilhana (Apsaras, Acc. No. 1294), Ghrdà 
(Brahmi-Brahmiini, 318), Rahasuga (pedestal of a statue, 2672), Vaduksà 
(Garuda, 282). 


(B) Names with some details - Rüpakara Kumarasiha (Viranatha, 457), Sti 
Vaikunthé garurah Valiatamarntaisuta rapakára Véna Pratisthitah (Garuda, 
1232). ; 


(C) Labels etc.- Dulàdéva (Yugala, 313), Simghalàja (Bhainsdsuri, 2320), 
Janatà (worship scene, 1885), Mihtsevari (MahtSvari, 728), Sajuh 
(Umamáhesvara, 494), Sévarhsigara, 35, 39, 124). 


In a collection, north-west of Parsvanitha Temple : 


Samgrama Stha, Salhana, Màddhava Stha, Nagendra (on a stone slab). 


THE KALANJARA VAIKUNTHAPATTA AND 
ITS HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


S. K. SULLEREY 


The custom of installing sacred pafias in stonc, dedicated to the Brahmanical 
.gods or holy places, gained a good deal of popularity in the Candella-Kalacuri 
area during the early medieval period. A number of stone paftas have been 
recently discovered, and though published earlier the pafta characteristic of 
some of them were not identificd. We know with certainty at least ten sculptures 
of the patta type. Many more, we arc sure, are lying scattered in various 
archaeological sites, still undetected and unidentified." 


An inscribed pancl on stone depicting Vaikuntha as a central figure was 
discovered long back by Maiscy at Kalaüjara.^ It is of unusual historical 
significance and therefore, I would like to discuss it in some details. 


I drew attention to this important pancl in my book entitled Ajaigarh 
Aur Kālañjara KT Deva Pratünáyaín.? I feel inclined to identify the slab’ as 
Vaikupthapatta. The sculptural style of slabs has a distinctive and independent 
entity which has not been identified as yet. Both in terms of style and diction 
of modelling, and the purpose for which they were designed, slabs are different 
from images fashioned independently and installed in sanctum or alternatively 
placed or carved on temple walls and niches. The custom of installing the 
pattas was fairly prevalent in early medicval India, and luckily I could discover 
a few such pattas at Kalafijara.* 


The panel is fixed in the right side wall of the second gateway descending 
to the Nilakantha temple at Kalaüjara. The Vaskunthapatia of Külaüjara is 
square in shape measuring 120 cm on cach sides (Pl. XII). On the top 
of the patla originally fourteen mahd-liigas were carved, but now the sixth 
and the ninth शाक from left had indistinct depiction of a mukhalinga in 
its front part, which is now half broken. On the thirteenth Ziga a peculiar 
scene of the man combating a lion with its mouth open and upraised tail 
has been depicted. The panel has been horizontally divided in four bands. 
The first band contains nine four-armed skeletal female figures seated in 
Jalitisana with a long staff-like object looking like a spear, $2/a, in her hands. 
These female figures may be identified with a cluster of Camundis or 
Navadurgis. The second band on left shows a row of Pafca-Gane$a, all 
four-handed with sweet bowls (imodaka patras) in their left normal hands. 
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The GaneSa figures are further followed by a group of three standing figures, 
having four hands, with normal two hands in the namaskara mudrá and the 
other two rest on intervening pedestals. Perhaps these standing figures represent 
Indra, Varuna and Kubcra. Next comes a four-handed Malrkad seated in 
sukhasana with a child in her Icft lap. Another four-handed figure of Sarasvati, 
similarly seated and playing on Vinà? held diagonally, is depicted next. This 
band in right extreme has a scated two-handed female figure. The third band 
has in all twelve standing figures out of which first seven can be identified 
with Adityas and five figures of Visnu. The last figure to extreme right is 
of a Siddha Purusa and it agrees with Siddha Purusa with Yogapatta already 
noticed in Tirpurf Tirthapaffa.$ The fourth band has again a line of twelve 
Visnu figures. The total number of Visnu icons in two bands thus comes 
to seventcen. 


The main central figure, largest in composition, is equally very important. 
It is a four-handed figure standing in tribhariga pose bedecked with ornaments 
and a vanamálà reaching below the knee. All the four hands are broken 
now, but they remained suspended below. The Vaikuntha is being flanked 
by a female on right and a male on Icft both much smaller in height. It 
seems that the deity was multiheaded, but two of the faces are badly damaged. 
The third one, perhaps the one to right is still partly extant, it is of a lion. 
This image thus may be identified to be that of Vaikuntha. On the bottom 
of the central figure a mutilated label inscription is supporting the above 
identification. It reads *(Sri) Vaikunthasya Paftah Karitah," a patta dedicated 
to Vaikuntha has been caused to be prepared. It is difficult to date precisely 
the short inscription on the basis of a few letters; it however appears that 
it may belong to the 1Oth-11th century A.D. 


The study of the above Varkunthapatta is very significant for reasons 
more than onc. In the first place we can associate the depiction of Vaikunthapatta 
of Kilaiijara with the conquest of Kalafijara by the Candella king YaSovarman.’” 
The Khajuràho inscription of V. S. 1011 states — ‘‘He easily conquered 
Kalarijara mountain, the dwelling place of Siva (Nilakantha) which is so high 
that it impedes the progress of the sun at mid-day”. The conquest of Kalafijara 
was an important achicvement for YaSovarman, which cnhanced the prestige 
and power of the family, and the Candellas came to be recognised as a 
political power. Nanyurd copper plate of Dhanga mentions his father and 
grandfather who belonged to the Bhdgavatas-Trailokya-Cidamanch 
Candrátrcya-Inunermahlyasi kule. The Khajuraho inscription of V. S. 1011 
records the construction of a temple of Visnu—Vaikuntha by king Yasovarman. 
It also gives an interesting history of the image of Vaikuntha that was installed 
in it. Yagovarman himsclf had received it from Hayapati Devapila, son of 
Herambapàla.'? Thus | am attributing from above facts that the Vaikunthapatta 
of Kilafijara was carved during the reign of Yasovarman. This Pasta thus 
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‘bears the testimony of the Paricaratra influence at Kalaüjara during the time 
of YaSovarman. It is thus evident that Visnu worship continued at Kalaüjara, 
though the predominant religion was Saivism. 


Saivism was already a popular religion at Kalafijara long before the advent 
of Ya$ovarman. Kalafijara, which became one of the major strongholds of 
the Candellas, was popularly known for many centuries as an abode of Nilakantha 
Siva. According to Wilson it is mentioned in the Vedas as one of the 
Tapasydsthanas.'' The antiquity and sanctity of Külaüjara is also testified by 
the Epics'? and Puranas.'? It will be of interest here to refer to a few terracotta 
seals of the Gupta period which have been excavated at Bhità, and contain 
the representations of some Saiva emblems.'* These seals bear the different 
appellations of Siva such as Kale$vara, Kiàlaüjarabhattàraka, BhadreSvara, 
Mahi$vara and Nandt'>. The seal bears a Sivalitiga with an umbrella on one 
side and a trident on the other. The /íüga is placed on a hill in the form 
of a well-arranged pile of round balls, below which is a waved line probably 
standing for a river. The legend in Northern Gupta character is Kālañjara 
Bhattdrakasya, i.e., of the lord of Kalafijara.'© This seal was evidently issued 
from a Saiva shrine on the Kalaiijara hill. Another seal bears also a Sivalinga 
of an extremely rcalistic nature placed on a pedestal with the representation 
of a hill on one side and trident-axe on the other having a legend K(a) 
la (n) jara in north-eastern Gupta characters'’. The seal no. 17 is of unique 
iconographic interest. It bears a two-armed male figure seated in Jalitasana 
pose on a padapitha with uncertain objects in his hands. There appears to 
be foliage (?) or Names overhead and shoulders; the legend in northern characters 
of 4th or Sth century A. D. is Bhadresvara'*. Marshall says this is the name 
of the Sivalinga: of Kalpagràma (not identified upto date) according to the 
Vamana Purina (Ch. 46)'?. The male figure may, therefore, be Siva in the 
Bhadregvara aspect. On the basis of Kalafijara inscription of Udayana, I 
am inclined to identify the seal of Bhadre$vara with the Lord installed in 
the brick temple of Lord Bhadregvara referred to in the inscription. The 
seal bearing the legend Bhadreévara is also found in the excavation along 
with the seals connected with Kalaüjara.?? Another inscription from Kalafijara 
refers the Uma Mahesvara-Patta which was installed by Dedduka, the son 
of Sri Sinduka of the Nemika lincage, migrated from Mangalinka in the 
Gurjjaratra Mandala, who performed the Utsarga ceremony for the pavilion 
(mandapika) dedicated to the Goddess, and his wile Laksmi.?? Palcographically 
the epigraph may be dated to the 8th century A. D. The epigraph testifies 
the custom of installing the parta at Kalarijara previous to this Vaikunthapatta. 
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UMA-MAHESVARA SCULPTURES FROM KHAJURAHO 
K. M. SURESH 


Khajuraho (Lat. 24? - 51' N and Long. 79? - 56’ E), one of the capitals 
of the Candellas, who ruled Central India in the carly medieval times from 
circa 9th to 12th centuries A. D., is situated in the Chhatarpur District of 
Madhya Pradesh. The track around Khajuraho was known during ancient 
times as Vatsa, in the medieval times as Jejakabhukti, and as Bundelkhand 
from 14th century onwards. This place made significant contributions to the 
development of art and architecture, as is well-known. 


,  Umà-Mahc$vara sculptures come under category of sukhdsana mūrti of 
Siva and Parvati and it is a composite form which prevailed throughout India 
from the carly medieval period duc to deep devotion and attachment to 
the particular deities by the followers of various sects. The worship of 
Umi-Mahcévara is known from the days of Epic period'. The Agamas? and 
the iconographic texts? referred to this type of sculpture by the name of 
Umi-Alingana, Umisahita-Candrasckhara, Somaskanda, ctc. 


The Visnudharmottara Purdna* states that the image of Siva and Parvati 
as Umà-Mahc$vara should be seated in sukhdsana posture on a high pedestal 
or seat, embracing cach other. Mahesvara should have a jatamukufa on his 
head with candra, the crescent moon stuck to it, he should have two arms, 
in the right onc of which there should be a nZotpala and the left onc should 
be thrown on the left shoulder of Umi embracing her. Umi is scated on 
the left lap of Siva-Mahcsvaru. She should have her right hand thrown in 
embrace of Siva and should keep in her Icft hand a darpana, mirror. The 
Rüpamandana? states : ""Mahesvara should have four arms and that in one 
of the right hands, there should be a धळ and in the other a mituliniga 
fruit while the upper left hand holds a niga and the other arm should be 
thrown on the shoulder of Umi, embracing her. The colour of Mahesvara 
should be rcd like coral. There should be in this group Nandi. Ganesa, Karttikeya 
and a lean emaciated figure of dancing rsi Bhrügi, all these arranged in 
an artistic composition." 


The Matsya Purdna® says : "the upper and lower right hands of Mahc$vara 
should hold a sZ/a and a lotus while the upper left hand holds a naga 
and lower one should touch the breast of the goddess Umi, who is scated 
on his left lap. The right hand of Umi should be placed on the right shoulder 
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of her Lord and the left hand either carries a lotus or a darpana (mirror). 


Umia-Mahc$vara are generally depicted scated in sukhasana with alirigana 
mudrd on a high pedestal, Uma with her right hand placed on the right 
shoulder of her Lord and scated on the left thigh. MahcSa has four arms 
and is elaborately dressed and ornamented. His right leg rests on the body 
of Nandi. The upper hand holds trišūla and naga while the lower right 
hand holds nilotpala or mátulinga, and the lower ली hand is thrown on 
the left shoulder of Umi, embracing her. The right hand of Uma passes 
round his neck while the left hand holds a darpana. Her mount, the lion, 
is represented on the pedestal, on whose back her right leg rests, or somctimes 
it rests on a lotus flower. The most prominent characteristic of this form 
is the presence of candra, the crescent moon, tucked to the jafamukuta 
of Siva. 


T.A. Gopinatha Rao’ has illustrated a few sculptures of Umā-Mahcśvara 
from Ellora in Maharashtra, and from Bagali, Aihole and Haveri from Karnataka 
in South India. 


The earliest reference of this type in North India, is a gold plaque in 
a private collection of P.K.Jalam from Patna, depicting two figures side by 
side, identified as Hara and Parvati datable to the Mauryan period, However, 
the genuineness of this metal plaque is doubted by scholars’. A fine specimen 
of Umà-Mahcévara sculpture of the Gupta period!? has been discovered from 
Kosam which bears an inscription of Kumiragupta I on the pedestal. The 
coins of 7th century A.D., issued by Paramabhaltiraka Maharajadhiraja 
Paramcsvara Sti Mahardja Harsudeva,'' depict on the reverse Siva with Parvati 
scated on Nandi. Siva is four-armed and holds a (7४7४ and other attributes 
and Parvati is seated on the left side. Apart from those mentioned above, 
a large number of sculptures of Umi-Mahac$vara have been discovered from 
various places of Bihar'?, Benaras'?, Mathura, ctc., which attests to the 
popularity of this form of images in North India. 


Few sculptures of Uma-Mahesvara of the Candella period from Khajuraho 
are described and illustrated below :- 


(a) A sculpture depicting Uma-Mahe$vara (Pl. XIV) exhibited in the 
Archaeological Museum, Khajuraho (Acc. No. : 0464). MaheSvara is shown 
seated in Jalitisana on a pedestal. His upper left hand holds a niga and 
the lower left hand embraces Umi, while the right hands are broken. He 
wears a Jafamukuta, ndgakundalas, hdra, yajfiopavita, waist girdle and loose 
anklets. He has kaustubhamani on the chest. His right foot rests on the 
lotus, but thc legs are broken. 


Umi is seated on the left lap of Mahe$vara. Her right hand is thrown 
on the right shoulder of Mahe$vara embracing him. She has a typical head-dress 
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of dhammilla type and wears kundalas, necklace, hàra, kcyüras and waist 
girdle. Her left foot is resting on the body of her lion mount. The mounts 
of Umaà-Mahesvara, the Nandi and the lion, are depicted below the pedestal; 
both their heads are broken. The deity is attended on cither side by a devotee 
scated with folded hands held in añjali mudra, along with dvdrapalakas. 


Seated four-armed Brahma and Siva are depicted in niches on the top 
right and 100. On the top centre of the prabhāval is depicted a seated four-armed 
Visnu in the form of Sürya-Nàràyana, flanked by Vidyddharas holding garlands 
in their hands. 


(b) Another beautiful sculpture depicting Umà-Mahe$vara (Pl. XV), is 
exhibited in the Archacologica! Museum, Khajuraho, (Acc. No : 0514). 
Mahe$vara is shown as seated in /a/itàsana on a pedestal. He has four arms, 
the lower right hand is broken, the upper right hand holds a tri$ula, while 
the upper left hand holds a threc-hooded niga and the lower left hand embraces 
Umi. He wears a jafdmukula, kundalas, torque, hara, yajüopavita, lower 
garment ticd to waist girdle with loops and tassels, scarf-like long mālā, keydras 
and loose anklets. He has a Kaustubhamani on the chest. 


Umi is shown scated on the left lap of MahcSvara. She has two arms; 
the right hand is thrown on the right shoulder of MaheSvara embracing him, 
and the left hand is broken. She has a typical hairdress of dhammilla type. 
She wears kundalas, torque, bāra, keyüras, waist girdle, etc. 


Nandi and lion, the mounts, are depicted below the pedestal and a dancing 
gana is shown in between these two animals. On either side is depicted 
a male attendent with one of his hands held in Kafihasta. Scated four-armed 
male deities are shown on the top near the halo. On the top centre of 
the prabhàvali, are depicted pafica-litigas flanked by Vidyddharas holding 
garlands in their hands. 


(c) A beautiful sculpture depicting Umi-Mahc$vara (Pl. XVI, A) displayed 
in the Open Air:Jardine Museum, Khajuraho (Acc. No. 351). MaheSvara 
is shown scated in Ja/ifjeama on a pedestal. He has four arms; the lower 
right holds màtulinga, the upper right hand probably held a triśūla, which 
is broken, while the upper left hand holds a niga and the lower left hand 
embraces Umi. He wears jatamukuta with ornamental bands, patrakundalas, 
necklace, Adra, keydras, waist girdle, yajfopavita, anklcts and loose anklets. 
He has kaustubhaman? on the chest and a SiruScakra at the back of his 
head. 3 


Umi is shown seated on the left lap of Mahe$vara. She has two arms; 
the right hand is thrown on the right shoulder of Siva-Mahesvara embracing 
him, and her left hand holds a darpana. She has a typical head-dress of 
dhammilla type and wears kundalas, necklace, hàra, waist girdle, sari, Keyüras, 


Xy 


A. 


Uma Mahe$vara, Khajuraho, Open-Air Jardine 
Museum Acc. No. 0351 


Uma MaheSara, Khajuraho Open-Air Jardine 
Museum, Acc No. 0461 


TAX 
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anklets and waistict. Her face is little raised and looks towards Maheé§vara. 
Her left foot rests on her mount lion. 


Nandi and Simha, the mounts, are depicted below the scat, and a gana 
is also depicted in between these two animals. Gancáa, Karttikeya and Saiva 
dvarapalakas are depicted on either side. On the left side of the nimbus 
is depicted a seated four-armed Visnu. A female devotee, probably a donor, 
is depicted on the front face of the pedestal, with a two-letter inscription 
reading ''Sarju". 


(d) Another lovely sculpture depicting Umà-Maheávara (Pl. XVI, B) 
displayed in the open Air Jardinc Muscum, Khajuraho (Acc. No. 0461). 
Mahe$vara is shown scated in Jalitisana on a pedestal. He has four arms, 
the lower right hand holds matulinga fruit, the upper right hand holds tnsd/a 
while the upper left hand holds a nàga and the lower left hand embraces 
Umi, who is seated on his left lap. He wears a jafamukuta with beaded 
head-gear band, ndeakundalas, hàra, torque, necklace, yajfiopavita, armlets, 
wristlets, waist girdle with loose tassels and loops and long vanamd/a in 
the scarf. His Icft leg is folded and right foot is resting on the pedestal. 


Umi, seated on the left lap of MahcSvara, has two arms. The right hand 
is thrown on the right shoulder of Mahe$vara and embraces her Lord and 
the left hand holds a darpana. She wears a typical pointed Kirtamukuta 
scen in the Dulideva temple, and also big ear-rings, hara, torque, armlets, 
wrisilets, waist girdle, sar; and anklets. Her left foot is placed on her lion 
mount. 


The mounts, Nandi and Simha, are depicted on the pedestal and a dancing 
gana is also depicied in between these two animals. A devotee stands with 
his hands in afjali mudrà. Two letters engraved on the front face of the 
pedestal read ‘‘Sarju’’. 


Apart from the images described above, more than 50 images of 
Uma-Mahe$vara are displayed in the Open Air Jardine Muscum, Khajuraho. 


A few sculptures of Umi-Mahc$vara from the temples of Khajuraho are 
described below :- 


(i) Uma-Mahegvara sculpture kept in a outer niche, facing east of 
mahàmandapa of Visvanitha temple. 


A sculpture depicting Umà-Mahe$vara seated in /a//üsana posture on a 
pedestal with their respective mounts. Mahesvara has four arms, holds trisd/a 
and naga in the upper hands, while the lower left hand embraces Umi and 
the lower right hand is broken. He has a jafamukuta and wears the usual 
ornaments on the body. 


Uma is seated on the left lap of Mahcévara. Her right hand embraces 
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her Lord and the left hand holds a darpana. She has a typical head-dress 
of dhammulla type. 


The divine couple is attended by Saiva dvàrapdlakas on cither side, the 
right one holds a Khatvánga and the left one holds a trisdla. The halo is 
flanked by seated Brahma and Visnu. 


(ii) Uma-Mahe$vara sculpture kept in the upper niche facing west in 
the inner ambulatory of Visvanàtha temple. 


A sculpture depicting Umi-Mahesvara, seated in Jalitasana posture on 
a pedestal with. their respective mounts, below the pedestal along with a 
dancing gana in between these two animals. Mahegvara has four arms, carries 
a mdtulinga, trisüla, niga, and the lower left hand embraces Uma. Umi is 
scated on the left lap of Mahesvara with her right hand embracing her Lord 
and the left hand holding a darpana. They are attended by female attendants 
on either side at the bottom of the slab, and a flying Vidyddhara couple 
carrying garland on either side of the nimbus at the top. 


(iii) Uma-Mahc$vara sculpture kept in a inner niche of the mahadmandapa 
of Kandariyà Mahadeva temple. 


A sculpture depicting Umà-Mahes$vara seated in Jalitisana. The right hands 
of Siva are broken while the upper left hand holds a ndga and the lower 
left hand embraces Umi. Umi is seated on the left lap of Mahegvara with 
her right hand embracing her Lord, her ली hand is broken. The lion mount 
of Umi is depicted below the left foot of Umi and a devotee is seated 
with hands held in afjali mudrà. The bull is depicted below the seat of 
Mahe$vara. A scated four-armed Brahmi is depicted on the left side of the 
halo, and the right side is empty. 


(iv) Umà-Mahe$vara sculpture kept in the interior niche of the mandapa 
of Kandariyà Mahideva temple. 


A sculpture depicting Umà-Mahesvara, seated in Jalitdsana with their 
respective mounts lion and bull. He has four arms; the right hands are broken, 
while the upper left hand holds a nàga and the lower left hand embraces 
Umi. Umi is scated on the left lap of Mahc$vara with her right hand embracing 
her Lord and the left hand holding a darpana. They are attended by Ganesa, 
Karttikcya and Saiva dvdrapalakas on cither side. 


(v) Umà-Mahe$vara sculpture kept in a upper outer niche of Surya / 
` Citragupta temple. 


A sculpture depicting Uma-Mahc$vara scaled in /a//fásana on a pedestal. 
He holds maàtulmiga, naga and embraces Umi and the fourth hand is broken, 
Umi is seated on the left lap of MaheSvara with her right hand embracing 
her Lord and the left hand holding a darpana. Her hair is tied up in a 
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knot at the back and wears kunda/as and other usual ornaments and dress 
on her body. The dcities arc attended by a male attendant on the right 
side who holds a KAiatvànga and a female attendent on the left side holds 
a cauri. On the right and the ली sides of the nimbus are depicted seated 
Ganec$a and Karttikeya respectively. 


(vi) Umà-Maheévara sculpture kept in a inner niche of the sanctum of 
Vàmana temple. 


A sculpture depicting Umà-Mahcsvara, seated in Jalitasana on a pedestal 
with their respective mounts Nandi and Simha below the pedestal. The head 
and three hands of Mahce$vara are broken, the lower left hand embraces 
his consort. He wears kunpdalas, hdra, and yajflopavita. Umi seated on his 
left lap has her right foot resting on the body of the lion. Her right hand 
embraces her Lord and the [ती hand is broken. They are attended by Saiva 
dvárapalakas on either side. Gane$a and Karttikeya are represented on the 
right and left side of the nimbus. 


(vii) Umà-Mahc$vara sculpture kept in the upper outer niche, facing west, 
of Visnu / Javari temple. 


The sculpture depicts Umà-Mahcsvara, seated in /a/itasana on a pedestal. 
The lower ली hand of Mahcávara embraces Umi, other hands are broken. 
Umi, scated on the left lap of Mahe$vara, embraces her Lord with her right 
hand and holds a mirror in the left hand. They are attended by seated Ganesa 
on the right side and seated Karttikcya on the left side. Brahma and Visnu 
sit on the right and the left sides of the nimbus respectively. 


(vii) Umà-Mahesvara sculpture kept in the central niche of the 
mahamandapa, facing north, of Javari temple. 


The sculpture depicts Urnà-Mahcsvara scated in /a/itasana on a pedestal 
with their respective mounts. He holds máàtulinga, triśūla, ndga and with his 
lower left hand embraces Umi, who is scated on the [जी lap. Urná's right 
hand embraces her Lord and the Icft hand holds a mirror. She wears kundalas 
and other usual ornaments and dress. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND LANGUAGE 
AT THE ROOTS OF ANCIENT INDIA* 


ROMILA TIIAPAR 


Orientalists of the nineteenth century maintained that there was absence 
of historical writing in carly India. Therefore, the history of India had to 
be discovered and reconstructed by contemporary scholars. In recent years 
this view has been questioned. But it was axiomatic at the time when Orientalist 
scholarship was reconstructing the foundations of Indian civilisation. Whereas 
the rediscovery of sources, particularly as texts and inscriptions, was impressive 
and meticulous, the interpretations of these, however, carried the imprint 
of the preconceptions of European idcologies. In questioning this reconstruction, 
the evidence from archacology and language, as available to us now — a 
century or two later — has also to be revicwed. This inevitably brings us 
to what is commonly called, **the Aryan problem.” 


In speaking of this subject this evening, I do not intend to provide an 
answer to the problem. My intention is rather to put before you its complexities 
and draw attention to what I regard as the most salient features of the history 
of that time.' This becomes a necessary statement from historians, given 
that the problem has now been politicised and a large variety of people, 
some quite unfamiliar with the methodologies of cither history, archaeology 
or linguistics, believe that they can happily pronounce upon it and be taken 
seriously.? 


The most influential thcory of historical origins in the interpretation of 
ancient Indian history during the nineteenth century was the theory of Aryan 
race. It postulated an invasion by a racial group identified as “the Aryans” 
and speaking an Indo-European language which took the form of Indo-Aryan 
in India. The argument drew on comparative philology and the affinities between 
various languages such as Sanskrit, Avestan, Greck, Latin, Celtic and others, 
these affinitics pointing to a common ancestral language, Proto-Indo-European. 
Parallels in the mythology and social institutions of these languages were 
introduced as supportive arguments.? Proof of an invasion was scen in references 


w This is a slightly expanded version of the text of the Shrimati Nabadurga 
Banerji Endowment Lecture delivered at the Asiatic Society of Bombay on 
7 April 1993. 1 would like to thank Shereen Ratnagar for comments on 
an earlier draft. 
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in the Rg Veda to hostilities against the dasas by the conquering 23985, 

the authors of the text. The Rg Veda was viewed in the nineteenth century 
as the earlicst historical source in India, a view which has had to be radically 
altered now by the uncovering of extensive archacological evidence. The upper 
castes, and particularly the brāhmanņas , were claimed as lineal descendants 
of the Aryans. The lower castes and those outside caste were regarded as 
the indigenous non-Aryans and frequently labelled as “the Dravidians.’’ Terms 
such as "Aryan" and “Dravidian,” technically used only for languages were 
extended to refer to races and peoples. Caste as a social system was traced 
back to the notion of racial segregation and differences of skin colour. The 
word for caste in Vedic texts, varna, meaning colour was taken literally 
as distinguishing the upper castes from the dark-skinned lower castes. 


I would like to consider this theory from the four perspectives which 
provide a context to the problem : first, the evolving of the theory in Europe; 
second, the evidence from the carliest literary compositions — the Vedic 
corpus; third, archacological data, earlier than the texts and with a more 
reliable chronology; and finally, the implications of a discussion of this problem 
for the history of the period. 


By way of a preamble, it is worth considering why this particular historical 
problem has become so politically charged. In the reconstruction of national 
histories the question of identity becomes an important concern. Identities 
arc created and claim to be based on historical evidence, but in fact, more 
frequently have their genesis in and serve contemporary nceds. Thus the 
identity of "the Aryan” was created in nineteenth century Europe to service 
a series of Europcan nationalisms. It was extended to Indian history and 
coincided with the search for Indian identities in the creation of an Indian 
nation-state. 


The wide acceptance of the theory in India was because it suited a variety 
of interests. It appcaled to Dritish imperial historians of India because it provided 
an ancient parallel for what they claimed in the British conquest and colonisation 
of India, namely, the introduction of a new and superior civilisation and 
that too, coming from the west. Indian nationalist historians, unable to contest 
the theory with the historical evidence then available, appropriated it for 
nationalist historical writing. It provided an identity for the origins and cultural 
roots of the upper castes. The racial superiority of these castes was supported 
in the notion that they were the descendants of the original Aryans. The 
emergence of the carlicst Indian middle class in the nineteenth century was 
from these castes and some saw themselves as having identical origins as 
the British rulers. Thus, Keshab Chunder Sen stated that, "In the advent 
of the English nation in India, we sce a reunion of parted cousins, the descendants 
of two different families of the ancient Aryan race.” This view of common 
origins had carlier been expressed by Max Müller. 
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There was yet another group which endorsed this theory but contested 
its reading. This is evident in the writings of Jotiba Phule and others supporting 
non-Brahman movements, and still to be found in DMK writings. They saw 
"the Aryans” as forcigners who subjugated and dislocated the indigenous 
inhabitants of northern India, the adivisis. The upper castes were therefore 
viewed as of alien origin, the inheritors of the land being the lower castes, 
and what were called untouchables and tribals. The theory of Aryan race 
was seen, and correctly, as an attempt to consolidate power and hierarchy 
through insisting on inequality in relation to supposed origins. 


The question of origins and the affirmation of a common descent becomes 
ideologically sensitive in the process of nation-building. National identity 
becomes morc rooted if it can be said to be indigenous. Thus, whereas 
Indian nationlist historians accepted the theory of the forcign origin of “the 
Aryans’, there were other Indian idcologues, writing in the 1920s and later, 
who rejected it, although they accepted the notion of an Aryan race and 
an Aryan people. The latter demarcated themselves from the mainstream 
of nationalism, saw themselves as Hindu nationalists and supporters of the 
concept of Hindutva. They insisted on the indigenous origin of ‘the Aryans” 
and, therefore, rejected the ihcory of an invasion. This rejection was not 
based on a study of historical data but on the requirements of political ideology. 
They maintained that the Hindus (by which caste Hindus were meant) were 
the indigenous Hindu Aryans, were the truc inheritors of the land, constituted 
a Hindu nation and have consistently fought back the foreigners." 


The foreigners were listed as the Muslims, the Christians and the 
Communists. The term *'nation"', which refers to a particular historical condition 
associated with a particular kind of state, was however used indiscriminately 
for any period of the past by both Europeans and Indians. The phrase “Hindu 
nation" occurs in the writings of William Jones and James Mill in the early 
nineteenth century. It was claborated upon a century later in the political 
debates in India from the 1920s when Indian history was being projected 
in terms of two nations — Hindu and Muslim. 


The Aryan problem, therefore, carly on, became dceply entangled in 
Indian politics and.remains so entangled. For historians of India, its complexity 
lies both in the nature of the earliest evidence as well as the demands of 
contemporary political ideologies. The attempt at a simplistic solution by making 
a bold statement that “‘the.Aryans’’ were indigenous to India and including 
such a statement in textbooks on history, merely underlines the political abuse 
of history. It is, therefore, even more necessary to try and understand the 
complexity of the problem. 


Let me begin with the evolution of the theory in Europe. This is morc 
clearly demonstrated in its influence on the interpretations of history in Germany 


~ 
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and France. The decline of the Roman Empire from the fifth century A.D. 
was attributed in large part to the frequent attacks of the German and other 
tribes of northern Europe, regarded as barbarians by the Romans. With the 
rise of feudal kingdoms in northern Europe alter the decline of Rome, this 
negative identity became embarrassing. The German people and the German 
language began to be projected as altogether different from the peoples and 
languages of southern Europe with thcir close links to Latin and Roman 
origins. A consciousness of pan-Germanism took root and it was argued that 
it was the invincible Germans who overthrew the Roman empire. Tacitus, 
a Roman historian of the first century A. D. who had written about the 
purity of blood of the German tribes, was frequently quoted and this purity 
contrasted with the decadence of Rome attributed to miscegenation.? Bifurcation 
was emphasised again in the sixteenth century when the German preacher, 
Martin Luther, broke from the Catholic Church, based in the Vatican at 
Rome, and established the dissenting Protestant Church within Christianity. 
The projected separateness of north European language and race was 
supplemented by a search for a new mythology which was found in the 
ancient sages of northern Europe.'® The Germans were said to constitute 
the original race — the urvo/k and the roots of the German language were 
the original language — the ursprache, for it was argued that elsewhere 
in Europe both language and race had been contaminated. 


The historical reconstruction of identity in France followed similar lines, 
but was somewhat obscured by the evident influence of Rome. The French 
were said to consist of two races — the Franks who were regarded as Germanic 
and superior, and ihe Gauls, who were said to be of common stock and 
conquered by the Franks. That the Franks were a conquering race was important 
to them since the feudal aristocracy of France claimed Frankish origins. 


In historical terms this was a long period for the gestation of an idea 
in which the Roman cultural contribution was sought to be marginalised and 
centrality given to the tribes of northern Europe. The transformation of these 
tribes to feudal status and the creation of new states required new identities 
and encouraged such ideas. This was further shaped by the demands of the 
emerging nation-states in the nineteenth century. References were now beginning 
to be made to an Indo-European ancestry based on similarities of language 
and to the invention of an Aryan race which was said to speak these languages. 


There was at this time a substantial interest in the notion of race, encouraged 
by both biology and colonialism. Biology sought to provide evidence of genetic 
and hereditary differences and these were viewed through the perspective 
of social Darwinism. This was also the high period of imperialism. The colonial 
experience provided the rationale for arguing that some races were superior 
to others, hence their success as colonisers. Racial hierarchies were linked 
to a faith in progress which was characteristic of the nineteenth. century. 
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Colonisation was seen as the sprcading of a supcrior civilisation. 


This in turn led to a debate on monogenesis and polygenesis — was 
there a single ancestral origin of all peoples or was there a multiplicity of 
origins? Thus the French philosopher, Voltaire, insisted that, *'... bearded 
whites, fuzzy negrocs, the long-mancd ycllow races and the beardless men, 
are not descended from the same man.’"!! 


More importantly from our point of vicw there was a turning towards 
Asia in the scarch for origins. Asia had come into focus with the propagation 
of the idea of an Oriental Renaissance : that the rediscovery of the ancient 
texts of Asia and particularly India would lead to another renaissance comparable 
to that which earlier had followed the discovery of ancient Greek texts.'* 
The importance of the horse to what were called “Aryan cultures" led to 
the suggestion that a possible homeland could be located in central Asia." 
The search finally settled on an association with India. This was the contribution 
of German Romanticism which came to dominate German literature, and 
turned ils attention to the study of primitive origins and the purity of peoples 
embodied in myth, saga and legend." For the pocts and philosophers of 
this movement such as Herder and Goethe, India was the land of nature 
and its language, the natural language of mankind, a sentiment truly romantic 
considering that they had little. direct familiarity with cither. This sentiment 
coincided with William Jones’ statement that there was an affinity between 
Sanskrit and Greck, a statement which was developed more fully by the 
German grammarian, Franz Bopp in the carly nineteenth century. Excitement 
at this discovery led Friedrich Schlegel to declare that, “Everything, absolutely 
everything, is of Indian origin.'''? Franz Bopp used the phrase Indo-European 
for the common language from which Sanskrit, Greek and other languages 
had descended. The term “Aryan” was taken from the narrative of the ancient 
Greek historian, Herodotus, writing about the ancient Iranians. 


But more significantly, this activity also resulted in the argument that 
those who spoke similar languages came [rom the same racial stock. The 
theory of Aryan race had come into being. Built into the myth of the Aryan 
racc were notions of the dominance and the superiority of the Aryan. The 
idea was taken up enthusiastically in Europe. Max Miller, for instance, depicted 
an idyllic society of Hindu Aryans, living in village communilics, indulging 
in a halcyon haze of philosophic speculation.'¢ 


The Comte de Gobincau in his now infamous essay on the inequality 
of the human races, argued that there were two races indigenous to Europe 
— the Aryan which constituted the aristocracy and the non-Aryan which provided 
the peasant stock. Into this had intruded the third, the Semitic race represenicd 
by the Jewish population in Europe. Given the Christian suspicion of the 
Jew in Europe, this advanced the theory that the Jews were alien and inferior 
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and marrying a Jew was an act of polluting the purity of the Aryan race. 
The white race held the monopoly of beauty, intelligence and strength and 
was also blessed with the two main elements of all civilisations : a religion 
and a history.'5 Gobineau's nightmare was that the bastardization of the Aryans 
in Europe had alrcady begun. 


Not surprisingly, the latter half of the nincteenth century witnessed a 
series of anti-Semitic actions where the Jews were singled out as the enemies 
of European socicty. In 1872, Max Müller tried to clarify the relationship 
between language and race by insisting that the two were distinct and separate 
and stated that, “Aryan and Semitic languages cxist but it is unscientific, 
unless one rcalises the degree of licence which one is employing, to speak 
of an Aryan race, Aryan blood or Aryan skulls."!? But the damage had 
been done and what was technically a matter relating to the history of language 
had become current as proof of a people and a race. 


Gradually, the imperial colouring smudged the romantic picture of India. 
The argument ran that since the colonised peoples of Asia were, by the 
fact of their being colonised, inferior racially to the Europcan colonisers, 
it was hardly likely that the Aryan race would have been descended from 
them. There was consequently a turning away from Asian origins to the preferred 
north European origins. Homelands were sought for ‘the Aryans” in various 
parts of Europe. An Indian contribution to this discussion brought them from 
as far away as the North Pole. The measuring of the cephalic index and 
the cataloguing of physical attributes as statistics and mechanisms for guaging 
the identity and quality of the race became common. The Nordic blonde 
was now the proto-typc Aryan in popular perception. But by the middle 
of this century the discourse among scholars had rejected the equation of 
language with race. The term ‘‘Aryan” thercfore reverted to what it was 
originally intended to be, the label for a particular language. The notion of 
an Aryan race as developed in the political idcology of Nazi Germany was 
found to be completcly untenable. More recently, some European scholars 
have argucd that the very notion of Aryanism is a mythology of nineteenth 
century Europe, even as applied to Europe.?! 


So much for the evolution of Aryanism in Europe. The link with India 
has its own perspective and is ticd into the study of the Vedic corpus of 
texts. Until the 1920s when the Indus civilisation was discovered, it was 
. believed that the Vedic compositions were the foundation of Indian history 
and civilisation. The importance attached to the Vedic texts above all others 
in the reconstruction of history, was encouraged by Max Miüller, for whom 
these texts had no parallel in human history.” According to him India was 
originally inhabited by a stratum of Turanians, about whose identity hc was 
rather vaguc. Then came the Aryans who spoke Sanskrit and dislodged the 
earlier inhabitants through conquest. References to the aryas and dasas 
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in the Rg Veda scemed to fall propitiously into place in a theory which 
counter-posed Aryans with non-Aryans. But there arc difficulties with such 
a simple interpretation of these texts and these difficulties increase with further 
research. 


The first problem is that of the chronology of the texts. The earliest 
historically dateable evidence for an Indo-European language comes not from 
India but from Anatolia. Hittite documents of the seventeenth century B.C. 
refer to Indo-European names and these carry the most archaic surviving 
usage of the language. In the fourteenth century B.C. a Mitanni text from 
northern Syria refers to the training of horses and uses an Indo-European 
vocabulary.” This is also a period when the Kassites with Indo-European 
names enter Babylon.” But these interventions lasted barely two or three 
centuries. Thesc were all linguistic intrusions since Turkey, Syria and 
Mesopotamia were, and continued to be, associated with non-Indo-European 
languages. In Iran, the closest links to the old Indo-Aryan of the Rg Veda 
are found in the Old Iranian of the Gathds of the Avesta. The geographical 
background to these appears to be north-eastern Iran but the date is uncertain, 
possibly the late second millennium B. C. There is, therefore, no historically 
dateable evidence prior to about 1600 B. C. for Indo-European languages 
being used in the arca between Turkey and India. There is evidence, however, 
for a considerable movement of peoples in this arca. Where the Indian evidence 
shows links with west Asia, the west Asian context has perforce to be included. 
In the absence of well-defined state boundaries there was considerable fluidity 
of peoples, languages and practices. 


The Vedic corpus is divided into earliest compilation, the Rg Veda (barring 
the last mandala), and the later Vedic compilations, the Atharva, Sama, 
and Yajur Vedas. The dating of these is difficult in the absence of historically 
attested evidence. But given the linguistic closeness of the language of the 
Rg Veda to that used in the Hittite and Mitanni documents, and that the 
language of the Hittite documents is more archaic, the carlicst feasible date 
for the Rg Veda could be 1500 B. C. or possibly somewhat later. The 
corpus of the later Vedic texts is generally dated to the first millennium 
B. C. between the cighth and fifth centuries. 


Difficulties in dating the Vedic texts also arise because being ritual texts 
they can be anachronistic. Composed by brāīhmaņa priests, focussing on 
the efficacy of rituals, they do not reflect the concerns of a wide audience. 
Their perspective on the socicty of the time is, therefore, narrow. They were 
not composed in the language used routinely, but in the more esoteric language 
of ritual. Hence the need for explanatory and etymological commentarics.?$ 
Furthermore, they were oral compositions and, therefore, open to change. 
They were meticulously memorised after they had been edited and fixed.?’ 
But the question still remains as to when this was done and the degree 
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of linguistic change which they underwent before the tradition was fixed. 
The use of astronomy in dating the Rg Veda is regarded as unreliable, 
since the references to planetary positions could have been incorporated from 
an earlier tradition. They need not necessarily relate to the time of the 
composition of the text.?? 


The geographical background to the Vedic corpus tells its own story. 
The Rg Veda is essentially based on the sapta sindhu region, stretching 
from the Sarasvati to the Kabul rivers. (In today's political geography it would 
be the area of the Afghanistan border and nothern Pakistan.) It is unclear 
whether this covered the entire region or was limited to the area of the 
confluence of the river systems.?? References in the Rg Veda to the two 
grassy banks of the Sarasvati, would date to a period just prior to about 
1000 B. C. after which there were hydrological changes in the region and 
the Sarasvati dried and disappeared.’ There is virtually no familiarity with 
the region to the south-west, namely, Sind and Baluchistan, or with the heartland 
of the Ganga valley. Association with the Ganga valley and central India 
comes in the later Vedic literature, as for example, in the much-quoted story 
of Videgha Mithava waiting for Agni to clear the land across the Sadànira 
river before he settles in what is now north Bihar.) In the later literature 
the language of the north is described as the most prestigious. 


Let us look now at the evidence of the language as distinct from ihe 
texts. The argument for a Proto-Indo-Europcean, or an ancestral Indo-European, 
was based on comparative philology. To this has now been added the more 
rigorous discipline of linguistics. Phonetic resemblances are not sufficient. There 
has to be a closely related linguistic structure before languages can be regarded 
as cognatcs. This involves an cxamination of phonology, morphology and 
syntax and lexical items. On this basis an Indo-Iranian group has been postulated 
as derived from Proto-Indo-European. Indo-Iranian has been divided into Old 
Iranian — the language of the Avesta, and Indo-Aryan or Old Indo-Aryan, 
the language of the Vedic corpus. The split between the two has a varicty 
of causes. Onc may be that these two languages adopted features from the 
pre-existing languages of the region where they had spread and that these 
existing languages were diverse and not of the Indo-European group. It is, 
therefore, all the more important to emphusise that the term ‘‘Aryan’’ as 
used in English refers only to a language and should more correctly be, 
“Indo-Aryan speakers.” 


The languages which were spoken in northern India at that time, other 
than Indo-Aryan, include — Proto-Dravidian, Austro-Asiatic, probably 
Tibeto-Burman, as well as a suggested Proto-Dravidian link with Elamite from 
southern lran.? Linguistic analyses of Vedic Sanskrit assert the prevalence 
of non-Aryan clements in the language.?? The theory of a linguistic convergence 
between Old Indo-Aryan and non-Aryan languages, especially Dravidian, being 
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reflected in the Vedic corpus is no longer under debate. What is controversial 
is the point in time when this convergence took place. Such a convergence 
presupposes bilingualism.** Both syntax and vocabulary from non-Aryan sources 
increase noticcably in a linguistic comparison of the Rg Veda with the later 
Vedic literature. At the most obvious level there is an incorporation of 
words, as for example those relating to agricultural activities, such as Jàanga/a, 
ulükhala, kuddala, khala and so on. The word Jangala for a plough is 
non-Aryan and it is also known from archaeological cvidence that plough 
agriculture goes back to the pre-Harappan period.’ The incorporation of 
retroflexive consonants is another feature altributed to an association with 
Proto-Dravidian. Other grammatical borrowings from non-Aryan are also 
evident. À recent detailed study of dialects based on the Vedic corpus, shows 
grammatical changes in Vedic Sanskrit as it spread from north-western India 
to eastern and central India. The Aryan speakers themselves refer to those 
who cannot speak the language correctly as mlcccha or being mrdhra vdcah, 

with obstructed speech. There are references also to regional differences in 
speech. Indo-Aryan was, therefore, onc language among others, undergoing 
modification and change, but eventually retaining a position of dominance 
in northern ताळ. Thus the evidence of the texts and changes in their language 
suggest : that the literature of Old Indo-Aryan at its earliest shows connections 
with Old Iranian, which connections fade out; that the geographical direction 
of the spread of the language was from the Kabul valley and north-western 
India to the Ganga valley and castern India; that the language incorporates 
elements of non-Aryan, spoken at that timc in northern India. 


Until recently, the Aryan problem was argued solcly on the basis of 
linguistic evidence. Now however, there is evidence of a distinctly different 
nature from archacology. This is significant to the reconstruction of history 
in this early period. It calls for a revision of carlicr views on the beginnings 
of Indian civilisation. A bricf review of the archacological picture in northern 
India would, therefore, be appropriate. 


A succession of cultures has surfaced from pre-Harappan times with 
elements of continuity to the Harappan. Apart from the well-known Sothi. 
culture in Rajasthan, the Kot-Diji in the Indus and thc Kulli in Daluchistan, 
a series of excavations near the Dolan pass in Baluchistan have taken the 
story in this arca, back to 6000 B. 0.7 These latter sites show contact 
between Baluchistan, castern Iran and the Oxus region. These contacts appear 
to have been in the nature of small scale, itinerant exchange, perhaps carried 
out within pastoral circuits. But thc cvidence for contacts does not appear 
to cross the Indus into India. In Harappan times, from the mid-third to the 
early second millennium B. C. there is considerable maritime contact between 
the Indus civilisalion and Mesopotamia. Howcver, the languages of Mesopotamia 
were not of the Indo-European group. Possibly, the Harappans may have 
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known Indo-European speakers but in a different direction. The Harappans 
provided lapis lazuli to the Mesopotamians and the source for lapis was 
largely in Badakshan in the Pamirs near which the Harappan settlement of 
Shortugai was located.*? This being the upper Oxus region it may have had 
Indo-European speakers at that time, requiring some bilingualism, should the 
Harappans have been non-Indo-European speakers. Limited exchange and 
interaction with the Iranian plateau has also been suggested from excavated 
evidence. 


It is difficult to equate the Harappan civilisation with descriptions in the 
Vedic corpus, for not only is it chronologically carlier, but each represents 
diverse cultures. This is particularly striking, in that, geographically there is 
an area of overlap in southern Punjab which would have provided connections 
had there been any. Society as described in the Vedic corpus is pastoral 
and agricultural, whereas urban centres were focal to extensive trade in Harappan 
life. There are no references in the Vedic literature to huge granaries or 
large-scale storage systems controlled by a state-like authority as is evident 
from excavations. There is little mention of craft production in the texts 
yet this was an cstablished feature of Harappan cities. Seals, characteristically 
used by the Harappans, are absent in the texts. The Vedic corpus has no 
knowledge of writing. The Harappans had a script which awaits decipherment. 
Attempts to read it as proto-Dravidian have, on the whole, been more systematic 
than those reading it as Indo-Aryan. However, the language of the Harappans 
still remains an open question. The society of the Vedic texts is familiar 
with iron technology, initially used for weapons and subsequently for a variety 
‘of implements. This is different from the metal technology of copper and 
bronze among the Harappans. The raja in the Vedic texts was equipped 
with a chariot with spoked whcels and the horse. The first two are entirely 
absent and the third virtually so, at Harappan sites. The absence of the horsc 
is striking since it plays a central role both in function and ritual in the 
Vedas. Terracotta female figurines, frequently found at sites in Sind and 
inscribed copper amulets arc again not mentioned. 


The Vedas being ritual texts, would surely have reflected features 
associated with ritual from the Harappan cities had they been of the same 
culture. It is sometimes said that the ritual of royal unction in the Vedic 
corpus makes it contemporary with the Harappan culture, assuming that what 
is called the Great Bath had a ritual function. This structure at Mohenjo-daro 
has been linked with royal or pricstly ritual. That the royal unction was 
part of the rdjasüya sacrifice, yet there was no mention of any structure 
similar to the Great Bath seems strange, if the two cultures were identical. 
Mention of a tank for unction relating to office occurs at a much later period 
at Vai$ali and that too associated with the Licchavis who were outside the 
Vedic pale. A distinction has also to be made between similarities in basic 
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aspects of the two cultures and incidental resemblances. Some Harappan traits 
could have continued into later periods since there are a few sites with 
over-lapping levels of late Harappan and post-Harappan cultures. Two such 
continuitics have been suggested, onc relating to the use of bricks for the 
Vedic altar and the other to the Harappan unicorn scal which has bcen interpreted 
as representing the obtaining of soma in the Vedic sacrifice." 


The post-Harappan scene from about 1500 B. C. onwards indicates a 
variety of distinctive archacological cultures. In the Swat valley in Pakistan, 
the Gandhara Grave Culture introduces new forms of pottery and burials 
and indicates close contacts with Iran and central Asia. Possibly small, migrant 
groups were coming from these areas and merging with the local population. 
However, evidence for thc Gandhara Grave culture stops in that region and 
does not spread across the Punjab and into the western Ganga plain. 


In Haryana and the western Ganga plain, the Ochre Colour Pottery goes 
back to. 1500 D.C. There are also some clements of Chalcolithic Cultures 
using Black-and-Red pottery. Later, in about 800 D. C. there evolved the 
Painted Grey Ware Cultures. The geographical focus of the latter is the Doab, 
although the pottery is widely distributed across northern Rajasthan, Punjab, 
Haryana and western Uttar Pradesh. The middle Ganga plain and eastern 
India had scttlements using Black-and-Red wares, and carly Northern Black 
Polished ware. The latter had its provenance in the middle Ganga valley. 
These settlements of the Ganga valley led to the augmenting of agriculture 
and early forms of trade..The evolution of urbanism and state systems is 
more generally linked to the fifth century B. C. Other Chalcolithic cultures, 
distinctive not only in their artefacts relating to material life but also in the 
predominance of fertility cults were active in western and central India. Attempts 
at co-relating some of these cultures either with Puranic lincages or with 
the later Vedic texts or with the mapping of Vedic dialects have not proved 
conclusive." With the discovery of cach new archaeological culture there 
was a rush to identify it with "the Aryans” including even the Megalithic 
cultures of the peninsula. But for obvious reasons nonc of these identifications 
are acceptable. 


If the earlier cultures of the Bolan do not cross the Indus castwards, 
neither arc these post-Harappan cultures located in northern India, found 
westwards beyond the Indus. In any case the boundaries of archacological 
cultures do not necessarily coincide with the boundaries of languages. lt is 
interesting that in Anatolia and Syria where, as we saw, there was a bricf 
intervention of languages akin to Old Iranian/Old Indo-Aryan, the archacological 
cultures associated with these languages have nothing in common with the 
archacological cultures of northern India. 


It is now generally agreed that the decline of Harappan urbanism was 
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due to environmental changes of various kinds, to political pressures and 
to a possible brcak in trading activitics, and not to any invasion. Nor does 
the archaeological evidence register the likelihood of a massive migration 
from Iran into north-western India on such a scale as to overwhelm the 
existing cultures. There is linguistic cvidence however for the movement of 
the Indo-Aryan language from the north-west into the sub-continent. The 
likely picture is that there were small groups of Indo-Iranian-speaking migrants 
from Iran who, over a period of centuries, settled and mingled with various 
populations and cultures in the north-west. Hence the closeness between the 
Rg Veda and the Avesta. Gradually over the centuries, the language which 
evolved, Old Indo-Aryan, spread from there to the Indo-Gangetic watershed 
and from thence into the Ganga valley. The identity of both the carriers 
and the recipients of the language, and the degree of their intermixing and 
interaction, remains controversial. Changes in language can be better understood 
when the nature of socictics in northern India at that time is known. For 
this the evidence from archacology is crucial providing data for the very 
different questions which are now being posed by historians, archaeologists 
and those working on thc linguistic evidence of the texts. 


Archacology and language cannot be equated but the separate evidence 
from each can provide information on some csscntial questions. Archacology 
can assist in the enquiry into migrations. This would involve an assessment 
of why there was a need to move and of the numbers of people moving. 
Migration would also imply that the expending of wealth on the journey 
should not be ccohomically counter-productive.*® The study of changes in 
languages would indicate the adoption and modification of the languages of 
those migrating and of the area to which they migrate. Pastoral socicties 
are said to be characterised by an ability to absorb disparate ethno-linguistic 
groups. Membership from local groups in the form of clientship may have 
been encouraged since it would offer social mobility to local populations. 


There is another neglected arca of enquiry, namely, the perceptions of 
the past recorded in post-Vedic texts, as for example in the Purdpas. This 
was neglected because it was stated that the past was of little interest to 
Indians of ancient times. It was argued that such texts were so kneaded 
with myth as to be virtually without valuc for purposes of history. They 
were taken as sources only for the study of religion and mythology and 
were regarded as second order knowledge as compared to the high standing 
of the Vedas. Yet there are sections of the carly Puranas which purport 
to describe the past, although not in the form of a narrative. The vamsanucarita 
section of these Purdnas claim to be historical accounts in the form of 
lengthy and sequential genealogies going back to what would be the time 
of the Vedic corpus or even earlier and coming upto the Gupta dynasty.?? 
Identities are in the form of lincages and descent groups in the earlier sections 
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and caste comes into greater prominence in the last section which covers 
the period of dynastics. There is no mention of Aryans or non-Aryans even 
though some of the names included in the descent groups are identical with 
those metioned in the Vedas. The Purus, for instance, are one of the two 
major lincages. The attempt at providing an identity and continuity is through 
the gencalogical emphasis on birth into Ksatriya clans and whether or not 
these were actually ksatriya clans, they are mutated into ksatnyas by virtue 
of being included in the descent group.?! 


I would like now to turn to the final perspective, namely what is the 
historian to make of all this diverse, complex and sometimes even conflicting 
or ambiguous evidence. The fundamental question is how a language, 
Indo-Aryan, came to be adopted, adapted and modilied over a long period 
of time and across a large geographical space. This question raises a series 
of others relating to the nature of society as it evolved from pre-Harappan 
times to the first millennium B. C. In attempting to answer these, both 
archaeological and literary data have to be collated. Furthermore, the arbitrary 
use of terms such as '"Aryan" and ‘Dravidian’ have to be corrected by 
a more precise usage. 


If invasion is discarded then the mechanisms of migrations and occasional 
contacts come into sharper focus. The migrations appear to have been of 
pastoral cattle-herders who are prominent in the Avesta and the Rg Veda. 5? 
The domestication of the bos indicus breed of cattle, the presence of which 
is indicated in the excavated material, links the Indus valley and Iran. Migrations 
may have been occasioned by the search for pastures and the archacological 
evidence suggests that north-western India may well have been familiar to 
herders in Iran. If exchange and incipient trade was also included, as it often 
is among pastoral groups, then the circulation of items may have encouraged 
a larger circuit of travel. The demography of such groups would be crucial 
and on this we have still to find the information. Assimilation is often facilitated 
if there are smaller numbers on each side. Where the migration included 
farming communities there the pattern would have to do with new agricultural 
land and the dilfusion of crops. 


The pace of migration and the degree of interaction with local communities 
would also depend on the ecology of the arca. Monsoon forests in the Ganga 
valley may well have been formidable and, therefore, encouraged an osmosis 
between migrant pastoralists and existing farmers, the latter living in what 
scem to be from the archaeological evidence, small village settlements in 
the forests. Pastoralism generally has a symbiotic relationship with farmers,?? 
and should they be speaking different languages, bilingualism becomes 
imperative. Hence the significance of non-Aryan words having to do with 
agriculture, being inducted into Vedic Sanskrit. 
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The archaelogical picture indicates a number of technological changes 
in the first millennium B. C. The introduction of the horse and of iron technology 
are more evident. Both were a substantial improvement in efficiency over 
the earlier ox-drawn cart and copper-bronze weaponry and implements. Two 
other innovations may be suggested : the binary system of measurement used 
in Harappan times may have been replaced by the decimal, more familiar 
to the Vedic literature; the use of the solar calendar in addition to the lunar 
calendar would have been a functional advance in the now increasing agricultural 
activities. Did these technological changes provide a lever, giving an cdge 
to the speakers of Indo-Aryan who controlled the innovations ? The possible 
coinciding of technological changes with linguistic changes as registered in 
the gcographical diffusion of Vedic dialects, could be investigated. But 
technological change should not be measured mechanically. Ritual objects, 
for instance, sometimes go back to primitive forms. Discoid wheels and 
hand-made pottery arc accessories to Vedic sacrificial ritual, in spite of the 
widespread use of the technologically more advanced spoked whecl as well 
as whecl-thrown pottery at that time. Here the intention is to deliberately 
evoke the archaic. Possibly the claims based on the power of sacrificial 
ritual was yet another lever. The redefinitions in culture, social organisation 
and economy, which result from technological innovations or are introduced 
through new technologies, would have been a slow process. They also suggest 
far more complex and varied dimensions of historical change, than the simplistic, 
mono-causal resort to cither conquest or purely indigenous origins as the 
explanation. 


A variant on the carlicr theory is to enquire into the initial meaning 
of the term arya in the texts. The arya was defined less as a racial category, 
and more as a linguistic and social category. He was a person of status 
in a patriarchal society, and a speaker of correct Sanskrit. Given the emphasis 
on language, those who could not speak it correctly were relegated to the 
low position of the m/eccha.*> There scems to have been a gradually growing 
difference between the speech of the clite — brihmana priests and Ksatriya 
rajas and the rest using sub-standard forms or other languages. This becomes 
even more clear from the fifth century B. C. when Prikrils, which earlier 
would have becn regarded as the speech of the micccha, are used by non- 
Vedic teachers to reach wide audience. The connotation of arya now changes 
and refers to persons deserving of respect, even if they were speaking Pràkrit. 
Membership of this social category was not restricted to a hereditary group. 
Modifications of the earlier Indo-Aryan werc in part duc to the natural evolution 
of a language over time and in part to larger numbers of people of dissimilar 
linguistic or social backgrounds, using varictics of Indo-Aryan and other 
languages. 


Hostility between the dryas and the dàsas is often mentioned in the 
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Reveda, but not all hostilitics were between these two. Cattle-raiding and 
skirmishing rather than battles arc a normal part of cattle-herding societies. 
Often the hostilitics described in the Rg Veda are between various clans. 
Some dasa chiefs controlled walled settlements and treasures.?$ Vedic 
brdhmanas held the ddsas in contempt in some passages of the text. This 
did not stop them from performing sacrificial rituals for dasa chiefs, and 
expressing thcir gratitude for the generous gifts which they received in return.?? 
Some among the morc respected brahmanas are said to be the sons of 
dasis, dàsyah-putráh?*. The parentage of Veda Vyisa would, on the basis 
of dharmasdstra norms, hardly support a claim to high status, in spite of 
his association with the Vedasand the Mahābhārata’? The Purus, of undoubtedly 
high status and ancestral to the Pandavas and Kauravas, are by Vedic reckoning, 
described as descended from an asura riksasa and speaking a mrdhra vàcah. 9 
Whereas in one place Indra seems to have been hostile to them, in another 
Indra helps the Puru chicf Trdsadasyu.°' The qualifier mrdhra vdcah is also 
used for the Panis, cattle-lifters, traders and enemies of the dryas, and for 
the Dasyus.?? 


Reaching back into a pre-Vedic past also becomes essential to recognising 
the proto-types of religious articulation in India. The incorporation of local 
rituals into the Vedic corpus needs further exploration. It has been plausibly 
argued that Brahmanism takes the form it does because of the ritual and 
belief of the dryas but also because of the adoption of indigenous pre-Aryan 
priests into the bra/inaga caste, and that the nomenclature of brdhmana 
is unique to the society of India as described in the Vedic texts since it 
does not occur in the parallel Avestan texts.°? The statement by Professor 
Dandekar is most apposite, when he says, ‘In the long and continual history 
of Hinduism, the age of the Veda must be said to have occured more or 
less as an interlude. 


Arguments concerning the origins and carly forms of caste society become 
pertinent. That caste was not a racial segregation is evident for, if marriage 
had been strictly bounded by caste and gotra rules, the racial heterogeneity 
of the bràhmarnas and their endogamous regional divisions, not mentioned 
in the carly texts, would be difficult to explain. The classificatory system 
of varna has to be juxtaposed with the genesis and unfolding of other social 
classifications, tied perhaps morc closely to kinship, occupation, environment, 
ritual status and cultural self-perceptions, the features which in later periods 
are associated with jdt. The range of kinship systems mentioned in the 
texts could provide insights into social organisation. The incorporation of various 
groups into the evolving of a systematic social structure would have taken 
a few centuries but the process involved mechanisms of inter-relationships 
and assimilation. Diversities and cultural pluralities are apparent from early 
periods. These were shuffled into hicrarchics. The maintaining of the idea 
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and practice of hierarchy through social mechanisms and manipulations are 
the problems which need to be understood. 


To explain these merely by imposing the alien on the indigenous, is 
far too artless by way of historical explanation. It is cqually simplistic to 
turn the argument around and claim that the alien is in fact indigenous. This 
is also a retreat from what might, for present-day political purposes, be the 
unpalatable revelations of historical analysis. To posit identities requires a 
clarity in comprehending the notion of indigenous and alien in earlier centuries, 
and their interaction. These notions were neither permanent nor unchanging 
nor transparent. Whatever the political imperatives may be for insisting on 
identifying and locating “the Aryans”, for the historian it would be more 
meaningful to move away from this obsession and attempt a reconstruction 
of the roots of Indian society from the evidence of archacology and language. 
This would introduce a more sensitive perception of the realities of the past. 
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*HSÜAN-TSANG'S MISSION A.D. 629-630 
AND ITS EFFECTS ON CHINESE BUDDHISM 


K. G. VASANTAMADHAVA 


I Introduction 

This paper secks to trace Hsüan-Tsang's Mission to India and its effects 
on Chinese Buddhism. As a background to study of the subject, a few striking 
fcatures of Buddhism in China are narrated. 


Buddhism entered China gradually, first, through Central Asia and later 
by way of Malaya Archipelago.! In the course of years Sino-Indian Buddhist 
activities commenced in China. Their activities enriched Buddhism there. The 
' Sino-Buddhist missionaries conducted perilous journcy to India through Central 
Asia. Their accounts of heroic and perilous travel are useful to know the 
condition of Buddhism in and outside the border of China and its contact 
with China and India. Besides, the Chinese missionaries brought from India 
a new modcl of art which influenced the Buddhist institutions in China. Among 
the Sino-Buddhist cvangelists, Hsüan-Tsang's sojourn to India requires attention 
as it has effects on Buddhism in his country. This is analysed here mainly 
on the basis of his travclogue, written by Hwui Li, one of the disciples 
of Hsüan-Tsang. 


II Evolution of Buddhism A. D. 67-600. 


The introduction of Buddhism in China is shrouded in mystery.? But 
it was actively propagated there in the first century A. D. by the Buddhist 
scholars namely Kasyapa-Matanga and Dharma-Laksana (Chinese Jie Mo Teng 
and Zu FA Len respectively). They, at the invitation of Ming-Ti (the Chinese 
Emperor) of the Han dynasty, arrived at the imperial court with the Sutra 
in forty-two sections. It was deposited in a temple outside the capital of 
Loy-Yang. The monastery here known as “White Horse" was the first ever 
built in China. This monastery became the chief centre of the Buddhist mission 
there. 


Since then Buddhism had chequered career in China, but flourished in 
"Quiet way."? Despite its impressive gains there in the second century, the 
Buddhists were isolated in small communitics; Buddhism was practised by 
forcign settlements till the beginning of the fourth century A. D.* 


Between the middle of the third and the beginning of the fourth centuries, 
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translations of the Buddhist scriptures progressed at Loy-Yang. Among the 
translators Chu Fa Lu (230-308) and Dharmaraksa (216-316) are worthy 
of note. The former, native of Tun huang, translated between the years A. 
D. 266 and 308, one hundred and fifty works in three hundred volumes 
including — Sad-dharma-Pumdarika Sutra, Prajfiijparamita Sutra and 
Vimalakirtinirdesa Sūtra. Hc is reputed to have known the languages of thirty-six 
countries. Buddhist transmission to China is said to be really Fa-Lu’s 
achievement. 


The latter (Dharmaraksa 216-316), a monk of Indo-Sythian family, was 
educated in Kashmir and had command over both Sanskrit and Chinese. 
He translated two hundred works. Chinese sources consider him one of the 
best translators of Buddhist texts. It was Dharmaraksa and his Chinese disciples 
who succeeded in establishing Buddhism on firm ground by the beginning 
of the fourth century. 


It is curious to note that at the same time, by the end of the third 
century, the Chinese Buddhists had established contact with South India as 
evidenced by the Nàgarjuna-Konda inscription (Guntur, Andhra Pradesh), dated 
14th regnal ycar of Iksviku king corresponding to 286 A. D. The epigraph 
records the building of a Caitya-Grha within the Cauladharmagiri Vihara on 
the Sriparvata hill. The Caitya-Grha was meant for the teachers of Ceylon. 
Further it states that the theravidins from Tàmraparnidvipa (Ceylon) greatly 
influenced the Sarighas at Ariparvata and converted the faith of those who 
belonged to Kishmira-Gindhira, China-Chilata. The visit of Chinese monks 
and nuns as revealed in the above record, took the sea route to reach 
Nügar juna-Konda. 


In the beginning of the fourth century, Buddhism "suddenly began to 
attract"? large numer of devotees from the upper levels of Chinese socicty. 
It was in that century, Shih Chi Lu, the powerful monarch of China, gave 
permission to the population to enter monasteries. In 381 Fu Chien, the 
monarch, became Buddhist. He was evidently in close touch with the western 
regions and probably through them with India.” 


Between the end of the fourth and beginning of fifth centuries Buddhism 
was popularised through the efforts of Tao-an (314-385) and Kumirajiva 
(350-409). One of the learned and venerated monks of his days, Tao-an 
denounced the prevailing Buddhist - Taoist synerctism, pointing out that 
Buddhism must be approached in its own terms and not those of Taoism. 
Assigning much of the confusion to the haphazard methods of translation, 
Tao-an laid down guidelines for future translators stressing the importance 
of phiologically accurate translations. Tuo-an, after hearing reports of the 
reputed linguistic skills of a Central Asian monk, named Kumarajiva,'? persuaded 
the ruler of North China to invite the monk to settle in Chang-an in order 
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to work on new translations under imperial sponsorship.'' Kumirajiva made 
an enormous contribution to the popularization of Buddhism through thc high 
quality of translations. As scholar on the Vedas, the occult sciences and 
astronomy, the Hinaydna and Mahayana Sütras, Kumirajiva’s translations paved 
the way for the rise of the Chinese school of Madhyamika. (Sun-Lun three, 
treatises school.}'? Thus he enabled his contemporaries to acquire a firm 
grasp of basic Buddhist ideas by lecturing on his translations before large 
assemblies of Chinese monks, often numbering in thousands, who then produced 
definitive commentarics.'? 


È 
AY 


The systematised treatises (Sdstras) of the Yogacira school began to 
be introduced into China from the fifth century onwards. By the end of 
the fifth century Buddhism had swept across China. Successive rulers vied 
with one another to demonstrate their support for Buddhism by constructing 
new temples, donating estates for their upkeep, authorising mass ordinations 
of monks and nuns and sponsoring literary activities such as the translation 
of scripture, the production of commentaries and the compilation of historic 
works, biographics of cminent monks and nuns and catalogues of the Canon. 
Such lavish patronage had provoked resentment umount the followers of both 
Taoism and Confucianism.'* 


In the meanwhile the spread of Buddhism in China cvoked in the ncophyte 
a tremendous interest about India and devout Chinese Buddhists were cager 
not only to visit holy places but also to obtain scriptures in India which 
could be taken back to China for translation. The age of the Chinese Buddhist 
evangelists to India started in the third century and became intensive in the 
fifth century as known from a sculpture from Sungham in Honan province.!S 
Similarly, the Indian priests also visited China through overland route. They 
constructed temples and chapels, founded new schools of Buddhist philosophies 
and translated the scriptures.’ 


In the sixth century an important school arose in China and it sought 
to integrate the various schools and Sutras of Buddhism. The effect of this 
was to demonstrate that these teachings had cvolved from the “simple” truths 
of Himayàna to the "morc advanced" insights of Afahdydna. At the same 
time, the school of Amitibha pictism, known as Pure Land Buddhism, was 
also making progress in China," Thus on the eve of sojourn of Hsüan-Tsang, 
several sects of Buddhism were in vogue in his land. This led to a great 
expansion in number of the Buddhist monasterics (nominally controlled by 
the Government)'® and temples. However, the logic of the Buddhist schools 
prevailing in China was “superficial and their language weak and they did 
not speak of highest perfection”, observed our pilgrim.'? 
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UII Hsüan-Tsang before his mission to India 


Born in 602?" in Chin-Liu Kai feng, Honan province, Hsüan-Tsang received 
classical Confucian education in his youth. But under the influence of his 
elder brother, Hsüan-Tsang took interest in Buddhist scriptures and soon 
converted to that faith. The study of his early life as recorded by Hwui 
Li and Barthemy Saint Hilaire, reveals that Hsüan studied Sutra of Nirvana, 
the Sastras of Great Vehicle (Mahayana), Sai Tsin, explanation of Shi-lun, 
(Mahayana Samparigraha Sastra) and Abhidharma Sastra (Pitam) and Kioyen 
(Kátyáyana) in different Buddhist learnings and under different teachers namely 
Kioyen and Master Chin.?' These instructions induced him to become a monk 
and at the age of twenty Hsüan received full monastic order. As a monk 
he imparted Nirvana Sütra (Shi-ta-ShingF? and Abhidharma Sistra to the 
students of Buddhism and won their admiration.?* Besides teaching, he studied 
Vinaya according to the rule of five and seven sections. It is said .that 
Hsüan-Tsang and his brother had thoroughly mastered the teaching of different 
schools. But he was ignorant of Hinaydna which he came to know while 
he was in India. Then he turned his attention to the Szstras and Sütras 
and having investigated these, Hsüan-Tsang was soon troubled by numerous 
discrepancies and contradictions in them. Not finding any solution from 
his Chinese masters he resolved to go to India to renew scriptural knowledge 
there.?? 


IV Hsüan-Tsang's Journcy towards India 


In 629 Hsüan sct out for India across central Asia, alone, without official 
permission. He underwent untold hardship by crossing mountains and rivers 
and sometimes he barely escaped with his life. The dauntless pilgrim travelled 
by northern route after passing lake Issik, Kul, Tashkand, Samarqand, Balkh, 
arrived in the kingdom of Gandhdra about the beginning of October 630. 
His journey across central Asia was interrupted in Turfan in present day 
Sinkiang province. Here the king of thal region was so much impressed by 
our pilgrim and his learning that he wanted to keep Hsüan-Tsang there in 
his court as his spiritual preceptor. But the pilgrim threatened hunger strike 
which weakened the king's will to detain him. The king proved to be the 
pilgrim's greatest benefactor, for he provided Hsüan-Tsang with letter of 
introduction to various ruling princes along the way for facilitating his travel 
to the very gates of India.?? On his way he saw many Buddhist relics, successfully 
argued with the Buddhist monk in the monastery at Kiuchi and stayed in 
a monastery at Kapi$i, a few miles north of Kabul. On 10th April, 631, 
Hsüan-Tsang reached Taxila, the most prosperous and flourishing town in 
the border of India.?' 
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V Hsüan-Tsang's stay in India and its impact 


Hsüan-Tsang refers to the country he visited as Tienchu. It is situated 
west of the Onion mount or Tsung ling, having five divisions and its land 
is low humid and hot in summer.* In India, Hsüan-Tsang visited all sacred 
sites connected with the life of Buddha and he journcyed along the east 
and west coast of the Subcontinent. He was honoured and respected by king 
Harsa of Thàne$vara. The pilgrim praised the valour of Pulakesi I, the Calukya 
king of Bādāmi and visited the court of Narasimha Varma, the Pallava king 
of Kañcī. 


Hsüan-Tsang's association with the Buddhist monks and their educational 
institutions in different parts of India influenced his attitude towards his faith 
In Kashmir he was wonder-struck by observing wonderful height of four Buddhist 
stupas. He stayed there by studying Sistras and Sdtras from a priest of 
high moral character.) The priest, before noon, explained Kosa Sistra and 
afternoon Nyàya- anusara Sdstra, and after the first watch of the night Hetuvidya 
Süstra io Hsüan-Tsang. The last was a new subject to him. It is said *'the 
Master of the Law (Hsüan-Tsang) following the words of his teacher, grasped 
thoroughly the entire subject, he penctrated all obscure passages and their 
sacred mysteries completely." ?* 


In his first visit to Nalandà in 637-638 Hsüan-Tsang requested Silabhadra, 
the chief priest of the monastery, to explain Yoga Süstra in the presence 
of many thousand auditors. Acirya Silabhadra requested the pilgrim to remain 
there and to listen to the explanation of the Sutra for fifteen months. After 
the lecture he entrusted a Brahmin to impart Sistra. While in the convent 
(Nalanda) Hsüan-Tsang heard the explanation of Yoga Sistra three limes; 
the Nydya-anusdra once, Hin-hiang tui fa ming once, the Hetuvidyà Sastra 
and Sabda-vidyd and the Tsah Jiang Sastra twice, the Pranyamila sástra-(IKa, 
and the Sata-Sastra thrice. The Kosa Vibhasa, and the Satpadabhidharma 
Sdstras, he had studied in different parts of Kashmir, studied once again 
to clear his doubts. Then he devoted himself to the study of Brahminical 
books and Vjdkarana (grammar) on Indian letters. Most of the subjects he 
studicd were unknown to him before his arrival to India. The pilgrim also 
studied with special eagerness the Vijfiaptimátra theory of Dharmapila. 


Hsüan-Tsang investigated thoroughly the language (words and phrases) 
and by talking with these men on the subject of the “Pure” writings he 
advanced excellently in his knowledge. Thus he examined completely all the 
collections of Buddhist books and studied the Brahminical literature.’ 


Hsüan-Tsang came to Arcvasi (Amaravati) on July 639 and met two 
scholars, Subhüti and Sürya, known for the explanation of the Tripitaka 
according to Afahbasanghika school. On account of studying these doctrines, 
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the pilgrim stayed here for several months (six months) and reccived instructions 
on the Malabhidharima and other Sastras in accordance with Mahdsanghika 
school from them. At the same time he taught various Süstras of the Great 
Vehicle to the pricsts. While he was in Kanchipuram, Hsüan-Tsang intended 
to get an explanation of the Tripitaka on the basis of Sthavira school (distinctly 
opposed to the Mahdsanghika sect) and Yoga Sistra from the priest of Ceylon. 
But he was not successful." He mistook the Buddhist sect prevalent in Ceylon 
as Muhdydna. 


The most important point Hsüan-Tsang noticed in India with reference 
to Buddhism was the existence of Himaydna Buddhism which carlicr he was 
not aware of. He could not understand its doctrinc at first, as he was utterly 
ignorant of this sect.?? It was explained to him by onc of the Brahmin slaves.?? 


In Pu fa to Lo (near Multan) Hsüan Tsang met a learned priest. He 
stayed there for two years (sic two months)?? and studied the Mülabhidharma 
Sastra, Saddharma samparigraha Sistra, Prasiksd-satya SJstra as received in 
the Simmatiya school.*° With an intention to clear his doubt, Hsüan - Tsang 
revisited Nalanda and made thorogh study of Yoga Sistra under Silabhadra. 
Besides, he had completely mastered the four Vedas, works on astronomy 
and geography, on medicinal art, magic and arithmetic from beginning to 
end. He had studied all of them both within and without. Then he went 
to Jayasena who was residing on hill Yastivana (near Nalanda). The Master 
of the Law remained with him and acquired knowledge on the difficulties 
of the Vid) d-mdtra-Siddhi Sistra the I - i - Li Lun, the Shing - wu - wai 
- Lun etc. and cleared doubts in the passages of the Yoga and the Hetuvidya 
Sástras."! 


Impact of Indian Studies on Hsüan-Tsang 


Hsüan Tsang's stay and study of the learning in India" had impact on 
his future career in China. This is expressed in his own words. ‘‘Since my 
arrival here, you, Sir (Silabhadra), have condescended on my account, to 
explain (or recite) the Yogacira-bhimi-Sistra and to investigate doubtful 
passages. [ have visited and adored the sacred vestiges of our religion, and 
heard the profound exposition of different schools. My mind has been overjoyed 
and my visit here has been of the utmost profit"? Hsüan-Tsang's thorough 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Buddhist scripture and literature which he had 
studied in India enabled him to set new standards of? accuracy in translation 
in Chinese language. 


Hsüan-Tsang returned by the southern route, crossing the Pamirs, and 
passing Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and Lapnor. Early in 645 he reached 
his native land bringing with him a large collection of manuscripts (657) 
and relics (150). Hsüan-Tsang spent the remainder of his life in working 
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up the results of his cxpcdition with the aid of staff of scholars, and died 
in 664 at the age of sixty-two.*° 


VI Effects of Hsüan Tsang’s Journey on Buddhism 


Effects of Hsüan-Tsang's journcy are scen on Chinese Buddhism in the 
translation of the Buddhist scriptures, in its philosophy, in his sermons and 
teachings and in transmissions of the Buddhists religious traditions from India 
to the Far East. Further his travclogucs provide invaluable sources of information 
about Buddhism in and outside the border of China. 


Hsüan-Tsang spent the rest of his life in translating Sanskrit and Pali 
into Chinese in collaboration with his disciples. By 654 his translations included 
Yogacara Bhūmni Sastra and the Abhidharma Koga Sdstra and the Abhidharma 
- the Nydydnusdra Sastra were in progress of translation.*” Within five years 
i. e., 659, he completed the authoritative Chinese translation of Vasubandhu's 
teachings, Vidjamàtra Siddhi. Before his death (A. D. 664) Hsüan-Tsang 
had translated 75 texts (according to his biographer 74), but these included 
several lengthy ones. The Buddhist litcrature in China was increased by about 
one quarter through his cfforts. With the advent of Hsüan- Tsang's translations 
and his school the reputation and importance of Paramirtha eventually became 
eclipscd.*? He also retranslated in detail the already available work, Sukhavati 
- Vyüha which was translated in brief by Kumiarajiva (402). Thus 
Hsiian-Tsang’s translated and other scholarly works made China a reservoir 
of Buddhist thought. 


The development of a new Buddhist philosophy in China by Hsiian-Tsang 
was the result of his contact with the Buddhist scholars of India. This took 
place while he was in India. His new philosophy, Fa-Asiang, is based on 
Vijnaptimatra-Siddhi of Dharmapala (c. mid sixth century), a major Yogdcara 
thinker. The Yogicira school became famous because of his effort. 
Hsüan-Tsang, in his Ch’ceng Wei Shih Lun (*‘Dissertation on conscious only’’) 
selected, summarized and systematized the ideas of ten great philosophers 
of India. Although his philosophy achieved some degree of eminence and 
declined after the 9th century, ils character, its detailed analysis of the mind 
and its doctrine that external objects do not exist, apart [rom mind, have 
exerted a continuing influence on Chinese thought. It is on these idcas that 
such modern philosophers as Hsiung Shth-li (1885-1968) and Tang Chun-i 
base their own philosophics.5® 


Hsüan-Tsang's pilgrimage influenced his discourse and it also influenced 
considerably the structure of the Buddhist institutions in China. On his return 
journey the pilgrim halted in Khotan where he explained the priests there 
the principles of the Yoga, the Abhidharma, the Kosa and the Mahayana 
Samparigraha Sutras. His discourse won the admiration of the king, clergy 
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and lay-people who in thousands embraced his faith. It is interesting to note 
that the subjects he taught to the pcople of Khotan were the outcome of 
his learning in India. After his return to China, Hsüan-Tsang, despite his 
manifold activities, devoted four hours to the explanation of the sacred books. 
About a hundred disciples daily attended his lectures. He discoursed largely 
on the various systems of schools and distinguished masters of the West. 
On account of this, the princes and ministers who came to listen to his 
ततल Ne frequently expressed their admiration and respect for his eminent 
talent. 


Hsüan-Tsang had talented disciples and among them the most celebrated 
were Kuci-Chi, Hwui Li and Yen Thsong. Kuci-Chi collaborated with his 
teacher in expounding Vidyàmatra Siddhi. Hwui Li wrote five chapters of 
a biography of his master, afterwards it was expanded and completed by 
another disciple of Hsüan-Tsang, Yen Thsong.?? 


It is interesting to note that Hsüan-Tsang's scholarship attracted a Japanese 
scholar, Dosho who came to China in 653 and studied Vijnaptimátra Siddhi 
under Hsüan-Tsang.? After his study Dosho introduced Hsüan-Tsang's 
philosophy to Japan. Thus Buddhist religious tradition was transmitted from 
India to China and thence to Japan. In this context, Hsüan-Tsang played 
an important role. 


As noticed earlier, Chinese Buddhist structures were considerably influenced 
by Hsüan-Tsang's pilgrimage. For example, he caused the construction of 
pagoda at the southern gate of the Hong-fuh temple for the preservation 
of his sacred books and relics. It was built after the model of the Indian 
stüpas.?* 7 


It is also interesting to note that Tai-Tsung, the Chinese empcror, became 
more interested in Buddhism through Hsüan-Tsang's influence. The emperor 
had great admiration for the pilgrim. He wrote a preface to the translated 
texts of Hsüan-Tsang and distributed them far and wide in the empire and 
the country. At the express command of the emperor, Hsüan-Tsang wrote 
the Si-Yu-Ki.^? 


Hsüan-Tsang's travelogue provides uscful information about the prevalence 
of Buddhism on the borderland of China. For instance, he gives information 
about Buddhism and its characteristics in Khotan, Kashgar, Osh, Yarkhand, 
Balkh, Kuchi. He noticed Small Vechicle in Kashgar, Osh, Kiu-chi and Balkh 
and Great Vehicle in Yarkhand, Khotan and Kapisa.*° 


Lastly, Hsüan-Tsang's mission roused intense curiosity among the Chinese 
Buddhist evangelists who toured into India during the seventh and cighth 
centuries. Biographies of sixty monks including that of I-Tsing have been 
preserved in Chinese text. Prominent among them were Hiuen-Chiu, Tao-hi, 
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I-hwui, Hiuen-ta, I-tsing.?? Similarly, several Indian Buddhist monks went to 
China at the royal invitation. For instance, Prabhdkuramitra, a famous scholar 
from Nalanda visited China from the country of western Turks at the request 
of the Chinese emperor. Bodhiruci hailing from Karnataka (India), reached 
China in 693 at the request of a Chinese envoy whom he met in the court 
of the Calukya ruler, Vinayaditya (681-696) in Badami. Hc (Bodhiruci) translated 
fifty-three volumes of scriptures including the famous Afahdyana text Ratnakdta. 
Vajra Bodhi, a native of the Pallava Kingdom, reached China in 720 and 
popularised Tantrayàna.?* 


VII Conclusions 


Despite his travelogue contains fantastic ideas of a strange land, its effects 
on Chinese Buddhism ure substantial. Hsüan-Tsang's mission to India enriched 
Buddhism in his country in various directions. 
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RAJASEKHARACT ^ KAVYAMIMAMSA (Marathi), KAMAL — ABIIYANKAR, 
published by Sri Vidyà Prakà$ana, 250, Shanivar Peth, Pune - 30, 1992, 
pp. 283, Rs. 90/- 


The present work is based on Mrs. Kamal Abhyankar's Ph. D. Thesis. 
It aims at introducing Ràje$ekhara's work on Sanskrit Poetics and pointing 
out his significant contribution to critical thought. 


Historians of Sanskrit Literature and Sanskrit Poelics underrate 
Kavyamimamsd as a practical handbook for poets or as falling outside the 
province of general poctics. Although it does not dcal with the exposition 
of gunas, dosas, akunkáras, rasas, bhivas, dhvani, etc., it does deal with 
some of the topics that have been touched on by the carly writers on poctics 
like Bhimaha, Vàmana and Anandavardhana. Rajasckhara deserves all praise 
for setting forth his views in great detail and with profuse illustrations on 
topics like plagiarism, poetic conventions, poctic truth, defence of poetry, 
the concept of pāka and its various types. Further, he preserves the views 
of some early writers on Poctics which are otherwise not known at all. It 
is therefore very commendable that Mrs. Abhyankar has presented in this 
work a truly critical study of Kivyamimiuisi and ably shown how far 
Ràaje$ekhara is indebted to Ifis predecessors and what his real and original 
contribution is. 


The work is divided into the following cight chapters, the titles of which 
give a pood idea of the contents. 
1. Rajesckhara : His personal life, works and the critical thought of his 
predecessors. 


t3 


. Kavyamimamsa : A detailed introduction. 

. The causes of poctry, the nature and types of poets. 

. Ancient poct's way of life. 

. Equipment of the poct. 

. The process of poetic creation and the mode of reciting poetry. 


. Discussion about the nature of poetry. 


œo n QN ta A M 


Connoisseur of poetry and practical criticism and, the conclusion 
(Upasanihara) : evaluation of Raja$ckhara as a literary critic. 


At the end arc added appendixes (i) giving names of authors occurring 
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in Dalal’s edition of Kavyamimamsdad (ii) Sastiiya subhasitas occurring in 
Kavyamimaiisa (iii) List of Reference Works (iv) List of Abbreviations 
and (v) Index of Names of Works and Authors. 


In Marathi there was hardly any work dealing with Ràjasekhara's 
Kavyamindimsd. Naturally, Mrs. Abhyankar's critical study of 
Kavyamimaimsa deserves 10 be warmly welcomed by lovers of Marathi 
who do not have adequate knowledge of Sanskrit but are keen to get 
acquainted with Ràja$khera's critical thought. 


Mrs. Abhyankar has ably and faithfully — and also critically — presented 
Ràja$ekhara's critical thought in Marathi. She does not blindly accept 
what Rajasckhara or his modern Sanskrit commentators or Hindi translators 
say but, when occasion demands, she politely and cautiously registers 
her dissent from them and puts forward her own interpretation. When 
dealing with a theoretical text in Sanskrit it is but natural that the writer 
has to use willy-nilly many Sanskrit terms in the language of expression 
or exposition — here Marathi. When one goes through this work one 
faces rather a highly Sanskritised Marathi. This detracts to some extent 
[rom her otherwise creditable performance. 


On p. 5 she states that Karpüramaiüjarr is the one and only onc 
example of the type of drama called Suffaka. It is the earliest available 
and standard Suffaka, no doubt. But quite a few JSaffakas have been 
composed by later writers. Two of these, Camdalchd of Rudradása and 
Srigaramafjarr of Vi$vesvara are already published. 


The list of reference works makes no mention of articles which critically 
deal with some of the topics treated of in Kadvyamnnarmsa. For instance, 
the present reviewer's three articles on Plagiarism, Poetic Conventions 
and Intonation (Kaku) which were first published in Oriental Research 
Journals (1954, 1960 and 1966) and which later (1983) have been included 
in Studics In Sanskrit Sahitya Sastra, published by B. L. Institute of Indology, 
Patan (Gujarat) find no mention in the said Appendix. 


The Appendix dealing © with Sistriya subhdsitas occurring in 
Kavyamninnámisa collects over sixty of them. They are very striking. It 
would have been but proper if for the benefit of Marathi readers their 
translation in Marathi were given below each one of them. 

Notwithstanding a few deficiencies Mrs. Abhyankar deserves every 
praise for her valiant effort. to present Rája$ekhara's critical thought 
embodied in his Kavyamnnzainsa in Marathi and for enriching critical thought 


in Marathi by her valuable contribution. 


V. M. Kulkarni 
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KANHERI INSCRIPTIONS SIIOBIIANA GOKIIALE, Deccan College 
Post Graduate and Research Institute, Pune, 1991, pp.x +168, Plates 
17, Figures 70, Rs.300/- 


This monograph is a valuable contribution to the study of cpigraphical 
records of the rock-cut caves of Kanheri, situated in the suburbs of Bombay. 
Shobhana Gokhale, well-known cpigraphist and archacologist, has spent days 
together on this site reading inscriptions in inaccessible corners, and has 
discovered new inscriptional material as well as read the previously unrcad 
inscriptions. She has brought under one cover 58 inscriptions and 26 epitaphs 
(along with English translation) of this important Buddhist establishment which 
flourished on the Western Indian trade route between the Ist and 9th centuries 
A.D. 


Equally important is her analysis of the context of inscriptions for a 
cultural history of Kanheri. The epitaphs found in the valley in front of the 
Nirvana Vithi (Burial Gallery) throw significant light on the Buddhist monastic 
institution of Kanheri. From the epigraphical material Shobhana Gokhale states 
that between the fifth and the ninth centuries A.D. Kanheri was an important 
educational centre with a teacher’s tradition, the first of its type in Western 
India. Inscriptions record names of teachers and pupils along with their scholastic 
merits. The Sthaviravidi monks were highly honoured in this period, while 
earlier inscriptions record the three Hinayàna sects: Aparaseliya, Andhaka 
and Bhadràvanrya. It is noteworthy that the 9th century inscriptions under 
the rule of the Siliharas record donations for rooms for meditation and purchase 
of books. In Silahara period, Kanheri was highly reputed and called Afa/iaraja 
Mahavihara. 


Analysing inscriptions, the author has furnished material on the Buddhist 
sangha, on the hierarchy of the monks, their categories such as updsaka, 
pavajita, sámaucra bhiksu, bhadanta, and dcarya thera bhadanta, on the bhiksunr 
saiigha, on women donors and socio-cconomic conditions in general. It is 
interesting to know that there are no foreign donors mentioned in the Kanheri 
inscriptions. Curiously, guilds arc also not mentioned though numerous 
professions are relerred to. The inscriptions record three different mercantile 
professions of Sethi, Negama and Vanija. 


Kanheri with its long span of Buddhist activity, resulting in the cutting 
of 104 caves, witnessed different phases of Buddhism — Hinayina, Mahàyàna 
and Vajrayàna, and the consequent changes in the pantheon and iconography. 
There is a unique image of eleven-heuded Avalokitesvara in Cave No.41, 
datable to the 6th century A.D. The author suggests that the eleven-headed 
Avalokitesvara could have some association with the worship of DaSabali Buddha 
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at Kanheri. Dasabali Buddha was worshipped in Andhra, Devni Mori (Gujarat) 
and Punjab, and the religious ideology could have travelled to Kanheri along 
with the trade-route. She also draws our attention to the Sino-Indian contacts 
in the period, as this type of eleven-headed Avalokitesvara (called Kuan-yin) 
was popular in China during the scventh-cighth centuries. 


Shobhana Gokhale has identified a figure of Dipa Tara in Cave 3. This 
unusual figure, as also the wooden Tara found from the site, on which Dr.H.D. 
Sankalia had contributed an article in our Journal (Vols. 56-59 combined, 
1986), suggests Eastern Indian (Nalanda) influence in the art and culture 
of Kanheri. This is further supported by the cpigraphical evidence of A.D. 
854 of a worshipper from the Gauda region who made a permanent endowment 
for the construction of a meditation room and for raiment of monks residing 
at Kanheri. 


The author has examined palacographical features and provided detailed 
charts. Appendices noting architectural terms, place names and professions 
will be of interest to scholars. 


This is a very useful study and we wish that many such studies based 
on solid inscriptional material are made in order to give a clear vicw of 
socio-economic and religious conditions of ancient India. There are some 
printing errors which should be avoided in the second edition. 


Devangana Desai 


MENTALISTIC TURN, (A Critical Evaluation of Chomsky), KALYAN 
SEN GUPTA, published by K. P. Bagchi and Company in collaboration with 
Jadavpur University, Calcutta, pages 126, Rs. 100/-. 


This little book has five chapters on different topics concerning the theory 
of language proposed by Noam Chomsky. Chomsky’s theory has gone through 
various phascs of development since 1957 when it was first proposed. However, 
basic issucs have remained the same. It is these basic issues which Chomsky 
raised through his erudite and insightful scholarship spanning over almost 
forty years by now and which have generated tremendous interest among 
psychologists, philosophers, sociologists, mathematicians and others as well. 
The very fact that Chomsky's theory has been able to trigger debate from 
so many diverse disciplinary points of view speaks volumes about Chomsky's 
thinking, particularly its comprehensiveness, its penetrating and germane nature 
relevant to the basic issucs integrating so many disciplines at one and the 
same time. Author of this book is a philosopher who naturally is concerned 
about the philosophical issues raised by Chomsky's theory. 
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The basic issucs discussed are Transformational generative grammar within 
the orbit of mentalism (Chapter1), Competence and creativity (Chapter 2), 
a plea for innateness (Chapter 3), the quest for meaning (Chapter 4), and 
language and mind (Chapter 5). Every issuc has been discusssed in two parts. 
First part invariably deals with the position taken by Chomsky on the issue 
concerned and the second with the position taken by Chomsky's critics, at 
times thc author throwing in his own argument with this or that critic. For 
a linguist like the present reviewer who happened to be among the first 
batch of students working for their Ph.D. degrees in the United States in 
early 1960s coming over to the side of Chomsky there appears nothing new 
in the book as such. Critique of Chomsky has almost become cliche’ ridden 
now. However, the utility of the little book cannot be denied, especially 
for Indian scholars, particularly philosophers, who cither do not have easy 
access to the voluminous literature supporting and purportedly refuting Chomsky 
or have no line to go through the above large scale literature. For such 
scholars, the book can be a good aid to gel introduced to the controversies 
and debate Chomsky's theory has been able to generate. 


Chapter I discusses how Chomsky veered toward mentalism. The central 
fact is the creative aspect of language which reflects the ability of the speaker 
to produce and understand sentences not encountered before. Chomsky 
postulates the notion of competence, speaker's tacit knowledge about his 
language, which underlies creativity. Chomsky docs not believe that carlier 
bchaviouristic attempts led by Bloomfield and Quine based on analogy and 
inductive generalization can explain this creativity in language. Mechanical 
discovery procedures developed under the acgis of structuralism were 
demolished by Chomsky as non-starters in his Syntactic Structures, since they 
only segment and categorize the clements of language as is apparent from 
procedures for phonemicization, morphologization and [Immediate Constituent 
analysis. Chomsky alternately proposed a phrase structure grammar (PSG) 
which does not only segment and categorize the primal structure ‘sentence’ 
(S) but also labels these categories as well. PSG postulates some fundamental 
types of S. structures called kernels and also non-kernels. Chomsky proposes 
a Transformational component which consists of a set of transformational 
rules which convert these kernels into larger and more complex sentence 
structures. 


Transformational rules can delete, add, and permute elements under 
specified conditions in an unambiguous manner which PSG cannot. This 
apparatus generates sentences which means thal it predicts, specifies or approves 
sentences which are well-formed and grammatical. The apparatus also captures 
the creative aspect. of language in the sense that it is concerned not with 
an actual set of sentences but with the possible set of sentences. This is 
exactly the sense in which this theoretical framework is known as 
transformational generative. 


In Chomsky’s Aspects of the theory of Syntax (1965), input to the 
transformational component is called deep structure which contains all syntactic 
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and semantic information necessary (1) for generating infinite number of 
sentences from the busc strings generated by the base component and (2) 
also for interpreting the base strings semantically. Note that in Syntactic 
Structures Semantics was totally left out although its place in linguistic 
description was acknowledged. Transformational rules now apply to deep 
structure and yield surface structure as output. It was argued that surface 
structures may be similar but may have entirely different deep structures 
syntactically and divergent interpretation semantically as exemplified by such 
sentence pairs as ‘John is eager to please’ and "John is casy to please’. 
Thus much of intuitive judgements about grammaticality and ungrammaticality 
on the part of the native speakers are founded in the deep structure. Rules 
of phonological component apply to the surface structure and realize or interpret 
the strings phonctically. In this sense, both the semantic and phonological 
components are interpretative and the base component is the real gencrative 
or creative component. All the components are mentally represented reflecting 
native speaker's competence in the language. It is this mental notion of deep 
Structure and the associated set of rules which have given mentalistic turn 
to Chomsky's theory. 


In Chapter II; the author discusses the notion of competence further, 
contrasting it with the notion of performance. Competence is the mentally 
represented system of rules and principles neutral between the speaker and 
the hearer. Performance is the use of this system in verbal interaction in 
actual socio-cultural environment. Transformational generative grammar 
captures this competence by generating well-formed sentences with associated 
structural descriptions. Chomsky’s motivation for proposing 
competence-performance distinction becomes apparent in the context of the 
earlier structural linguistics which was “data -corpus' oriented and hence 
performance-oriented. Since no data can be said to be complete, gaps are 
bound to be there. To that extent linguistic description would remain incomplete. 
Besides, actual speech is characterized by false starts, slips and errors in 
terms of violation of rules. Hence Chomsky’s postulation of the mentally 
represented competence to account for well-formed set of possible sentences, 
i.c., the creative aspect of language. Chomsky postulates an ideal speaker-hearer 
in a completely homogencous speech community unalfected by grammatically 
irrelevant conditions such as memory limitations, distractions, shifts of attention 
and interest, and errors (random or characteristic) in applying his knowledge 
of the language in actual performance. Above idealization is the fundamental 
condition for the abstract mentalistic notion of competence. 


The author levels his criticism against this ability called competence under 
idealized conditions on the ground that it does not account for production 
of sentences appropriate to the situation which every native speaker can do. 
Chomsky has been under attack on this count since sixties by Hymes and 
Searle, among others. 


The author is at pains to distinguish between Chomsky's use of the term 
competence synonymous with the creative. aspect of language on the onc 
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hand and the creative aspect of language use on the other. However, he 
himself clears his own confusion that the latter is not performance bul 
competence itself. And then again he picks on Chomsky's creative aspect 
of language usc on the appropriate occasion accusing Chomsky for shifting 
his position towards performance as we can sce in the author’s own words 
: ‘What we scc in the foregoing is the accent on appropriate occasion which 
puts the creative aspect of linguistic use unmistakably on the side of performance’ 
(p.48), at the same time branding Chomsky with philosophical inconsistency 
and poses a question ‘how can competence or gencralive grammar fathom 
the mystery of the creative aspect of language use, the coherence and the 
appropriateness of ordinary speech ?' He feels that competence and creativity 
are at loggerheads. He {eels that this problem is there on account of Chomsky's 
mentalistic bias. The author fails to sce that Chomsky's emphasis is still 
on creative ability of language usc and nol on language use per se. To this 
reviewer this is gross misinterpretation of Chomsky who has been very consistent 
in stressing the goal of linguistic theory to discover this creative abilily underlying 
language use in different contexts. 


Second issue on which the author criticizes Chomsky is intuition being 
coterminous with deep structure and asks whether one common underlying 
Structure for active and passive sentences necessarily proves the existence 
of inner represented deep structure. The author again commits the mistake 
of equating intuition with speaker's knowledge about the language and levels 
the criticism that the linguist is imposing his own knowledge on the native 
speaker. Intuition for Chomsky has never been the sole criterion for determining 
underlying representation. Intuitions are basically hints for the kind of underlying 
Structure that linguist deductively hypothesizes accounting for the observable 
data. Ultimately what mutters is the hypothesized structure rather than the 
intuition. It is this undue weightage to the intuition that has misled the author 
into misunderstanding Chomsky’s view that every native speaker possesses 
tacit, unconscious knowledge of the grammar of the language. By this Chomsky 
means that the native speaker cannol explicitly formulate the rules of the 
grammar. The author insists that the native speaker can be brought to recognize 
this unconscious knowledge without further retrospective evidence under an 
eliciting condition. Perhaps yes, if the native speaker is a linguist too, but 
not for the common lay speaker. How this invalidates Chomsky's notion of 
tacit knowledge on the part of the native speaker is really incomprehensible. 


No wonder the author has a bewildered [ace when confronted with 
Chomsky's rules. He is bewildered because he has taken Chomsky's rules 
as the tacit knowledge than a hypothesis about this knowledge. Tacit knowledge 
is the truth, the constant, hypothesis is a view of this knowledge. The view 
can change. Chomsky's theory of language has gone through at least four 
versions by now if not morc, cach trying to approximate itsclf to the tacit 
knowledge. The author can have his own version of this tacit knowledge 
if one earlier version bewilders him. Only the goal remains constant. Hypotheses 
to attain. that goal may vary. Another point of worn out criticism is that 
Chomsky neglects the aspect of use of language in social context. In fact, 
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Chomsky is very much aware of it when he makes a distinction. between 
competence which underlies performance including the use of language in 
actual context, social context being only one such context. Halliday, Scarls 
and Hymes, the critics of Chomsky quoted by the author on this point have 
missed this point. To do justice with performance or communicative use 
of language in all its variations understanding of competence is a must in 
Chomsky's view. Chomsky is very much aware of the responsibility of the 
linguist to do justice with both competence and performance. 


First part of Chapter 3, ‘A plea for innateness’ (pp. 58-60) presents 
Chomsky’s argument that language faculty is inborn amongst humans and 
is part of growth / maturation process like any part or ability of human 
body such as heart or visual system. A cogent treatment is given to L.Jonathan 
Cohen's proposal of ‘climinative induction’ as a possible alternative to 
Chomsky’s innateness theory of language learning and the rejection by Chomsky 
of Cohen's proposal. The oft-repeated criticism of Chomsky's innateness as 
tautological is also rebutted by showing that hypotheses flowing from innateness 
theory arc as well falsifiable as those proposed under any other theory. The 
author then proceeds to criticise Chomsky's innatism on the grounds of (i) 
individual differences in language ability consequent upon environmental 
differences and (2) acquisition of language with meaning consequent upon 
interaction. in actual social situations—social approval being necessary for 
stabilization of linguistic usc/meaning. Finally, the author states that therc 
is no reason why language learning should bc glucd to onc's innate mental 
equipment and calls Chomsky's account as half-baked. To support his criticism 
he cites many other scholars. An alternative to innateness hypothesis based 
on linguistic universals is the ‘common origin’ hypothesis for all languages 
(p.75). Several other hypotheses alternative to innateness have been mentioned 
such as linguistic universals emanating from the nature of learning and 
communicative function of language. The author himself then states that “the 
above quibbles against innatism are awful howlers, who knows ?' Then the 
author turns to Chomsky's poverty of stimulus argument supporting innatencss 
hypothesis and calls it flawed since the ensuing notion of comeptence does 
not make room [or actual language usc in real life settings. Then, further, 
the author attacks the presupposition on Chomsky's part that learning a natural 
language is exactly the same as learning a formal language and learning a 
formal language is learning a mceta-language. He claims that this is not the 
case with natural language since different speakers have different sct of 
grammatical rules, perhaps infinite in number, sharing only a sub-set with 
other speakers. The reviewer feels that if all these things arc assumed to 
be correct, there would be chaos all over in linguistics and no science of 
language would be possible. In fact, this was the scene before Chomsky's 
advent. The notion of competence acquired through innate capacity explaincd 
all the isolated and chaotic information available then and was neatly interwoven 
by Chomsky into a plausible theory. Some scholars, including the author, 
have an anathema lo such mentalistic, abstract and formal approach. Opposition 
to Chomsky emanates from such prejudice rather than plausibility of the 
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critics’ position. The very fact of ongoing communication in the face of 
tremendous linguistic variation points out to a deeper structure which underlies 
such variation . Such deeper structure has to be abstract and formal if it 
has to project infinite linguistic varicty on the basis of finite linguistic structure. 
Further, the capacity of human child to acquire such capacity of forming 
and understanding infinite number of sentences on the basis of limited and 
accidental exposure to language unmistakably points out to innate linguistic 
endowment specific to human species. This position of Chomsky is a hypothesis 
and if rated on the scale of plausibility compared to various other theories 
the author discusses, it comes out very high on the ranking and leaves others 
way below. 


In Chapter IV, the author discusses how Chomsky has dealt with realizing 
meaning out of sentences in terms of ‘the Aspects of the Theory of Syntax’ 
(1965). The notion of deep structure to which transformational rules apply 
to yield surface structure is crucial in this respect. To understand sentences, 
a dictionary giving componential meaning of lexical items and projection rules 
amalgamating meaning of lexical items by applying them to deep structure 
taking into consideration selectional restrictions and sub-catcgorizalion are 
necessary. This gives a formal treatment to meaning. The author again docs 
not like the idea of analysing lexical items on the basis of semantic markers 
which are conceived of as a universal finite set applicable to all languages 
and frowns at the innatist explanation of human semantic capacity and quotes 
Johan Lyons in his support. The reviewer should like to remind the author 
that this was the beginning of semantics of a universal Kind. What Katz, 
Fodor and Chomsky are doing at this stage is articulating a framework on 
the basis of limited but clear-cut examples. It was for other scholurs to work 
out the details of the set of semantic markers. The author docs not even 
want to try himself. He dooms others also to failure even if they try. With 
this kind of biased and defeatist attitude, no science can even begin, let 
alone develop. Semantics of individual language is culture-bound but semantics 
of L, the universal language, the common endowment of human species, 
is not culturc-bound but universal. Male-female is one such universal feature. 
This has led the author also to conclude that concepts precede words. No 
such claim has ever been made by Chomsky and his associates. The theory 
is not located in a temporal space but in logical space. The author remarks 
(p. 93) that Chomsky no longer upholds innatist account of meaning. | do 
not understand how surface structure constraining the deeper form with the 
resultant trace theory would Icad Chomsky to abandon deep structure or 
innatist hypothesis. In fact, trace theory infers in the surface structure what 
is there in the deep structure but was deleted from the surface structure 
as a result of same transformation. The author appears to be making a mistake 
of isolating innatist semantics from the innatist linguistic theory. In faet, the 
whole theory is onc integrated whole. Separating them would naturally lead 
to unwarranted conclusions as has happened in the case of the author. The 
author’s attempt to arrive at hidden mental processes by inductive extrapolation 
again shows his own preoccupalion and prejudice. Chomsky has time and 
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again shown that he belicved in deductive inquiry and in fact in Chomsky's 
view much of thc advancement of human knowledge has been possible because 
of deductive inquiry. The author discusses Scarlc’s intrinsic intentionality which 
is imposed by mind on linguistic cntitics like sounds and marks. This 10905 
the author to raisc the question whether thought precedes language and answers 
it negatively. The reviewer has answercd this question affirmatively in the 
context of translation and bilingualism (Translation : Convention and 
Innovation—Further remarks, December 1989, National Seminar on ‘Art and 
Science of Translation’ at Osmania University). In this paper, the reviewer 
has taken a Willgensteinian approach and reached a conclusion exactly opposite 
to what the author has said. The author invokes Willgensicin to oppose Scarle’s 
mentalism. The reviewer reaches mentalism through Wittgensteinian approach 
by justifying that thought structure precedes language. When Wittgenstein 
talks about rules of use, one can see mentalism in this as well. A Rule 
is a mental formulation. 


However, a linguistic theorctician is not interested per se in ‘Language 
and thought : which comes first’ controversy and would trcat language as 
a phonctic-semantic correlation following Chomsky. 


In the Sth and the last Chapter, ‘Language and Mind’, the author emphasizes 
language as a communicative mechanism, hence social in nature as against 
Chomsky's view of language as a communication-ncutral mechanism. Chomsky 
asserts that the communicative view has not yiclded any substantive proposals. 
Chomsky's view, therefore, has on the one hand led 10 language as being 
neutral between speaker and hearer and, on the other, to postulating mental 
competence and innateness. The communicative view has led to focussing 
on variation in language usc sincc the variables, speaker, hearer and the 
exterior context of each, have been introduced in the study of language. 
His illustration of 5 sentences of the use of the verb ‘cut’ demonstrates 
the consequence of such variation. 


Chomsky would have none of this variation to begin with and would 
like to analyse the word ‘cut’ as having ४ constant underlying meaning in 
all 5 sentences. The author's insistence to force upon Chomsky his conception 
of language is a futile exercise. He cites Labov's work on American Black 
English dialects which are called by standard speakers as ungrammatical. 
However, I do not think that Chomsky has ever called American Black English 
as ungrammatical. What Chomsky would say that all English speakers have 
a competence and the dialects—Black, White, British, America, are derived 
from it systematically. 1 think, Labov creates a straw-man, then exerts to 
shoot it down and the author falls for the feat Labov has performed. The 
author again hits out at the role of intuition in Chomsky’s theory and quotes 
Labov in support claiming intuitions are diulect-bound and scholars disagree 
on data. Author's eagerness in abandoning Chomskyan paradigm as a solution 
is understandable, since he is interested in language performance in social 
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context, not competence in which Chomsky is interested. He also attacks 
Husserl's mentalism which postulates a transcendental cgo which gives meaning 
to the world. In this formulation language using consciousness is scparatcd 
from sociality and culture. The author argues that consistency of use of language 
requires somcthing transcendental to consciousness : a community of speakers. 
It may be argued otherwise and said that consistency of usc of language 
in.a community is a myth, it is variation within permissible limits which 
arc sct by the norms internalized by the language using consciousness. His 
pointing out to Husserl’s problems with intersubjectivity and existence of others 
in the context of transcendental ego leads the author to again affirm the 
dimensions of sociality and culture. However, the present reviewer feels that 
in the formulation of transcendental ego, Husserl is aware of ambiguities 
and inconsistencies of ordinary speech and it is precisely to introduce 
unambiguity and consistency in the social and cultural context of communication 
that Husserl has postulated transcendental ego, very much akin to Chomsky's 
competence. The author then claims that transcendence really is a cultural 
phenomenon with intersubjectivity and that he is not an abstract individual 
but an individual in the society. Having studied anthropology formally for 
a number of years, the reviewer wants to point out that the author as an 
individual as a physical object has no value apart from one the abstract 
cultural system places on him. It is this symbolic value of an individual which 
matters to the cultural pattern. In. fact, the reviewer has consistently felt 
that anthropology would benefit a great deal by adopting the competence 
approach of Chomsky. Some scholars have done some work in this direction. 
The reviewer also wishes to point out that the modular approach recently 
developed by Chomsky conccives of various types of capacitics encapsulated 
in scparate modules and that the interface between these modules needs 
to be investigated. In this sense language faculty consists of a cluster of 
modules as opposed to the cultural ones. As a result of interaction between 
the two, speech variations come about. Chomsky aims to investigate the nature 
of language faculty as a common endowment of the human race. The author 
on the contrary is prcoccupied with the speech variation resulting out of 
interacting modules. Recently Chomsky has remarked that language faculty 
is not a mystical mental entity and considers it physically as real as human 
being. A publication ‘Challenging Chomsky’ (1989, by R.Botha, Basil Blackwell) 
gives a critical review of such recent developments. 

To conclude, the reviewer feels that the author confuses language with 
speech and sets store by sociality. and culture and has no faith in mentalism. 
He appears to be a materialist. He is entilled to have his views. However, 
there is no escape [rom mentalism in Chomskyan sense whether doing linguistics 
or anthropology since the crux of the problem is discovering the systemic 
symoblic capacily of human beings in the face of infinite behavioural variation. 
To the credit of Chomsky, it must be pointed out that an all-encompassing 
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cohcrent approach that Chomsky has been able to present motivating scholars 
in different and diverse ficlds to pursue his linc of approach has not been 
matched by any other scholar so often critical of him. As Chomsky has 
said often, if somcbody dilfers, let him come up with a modified competing 
theory. Gauntict has been thrown. Let those who disagree pick it up. 


Vasant S. Khokle 


CETOVINODANAKAVYAM OF DĀJĪ JYOTIRVID, edited by P. प. JOSHI 
and S. Y. WAKANKAR, published by Oriental Institute, M. S. University 
of Baroda, Vadodara, First Edition 1991, pages 108, Rs. 30/-. 


It is well-known that^the concept of Dharma in ancient. Dharma-sistra 
was a very comprehensive one emphasising the Sidharana Dharma. Although 
Vedic Samhitisand Dráhimanas do not allude to trthiayatra, Visnu Dharma-Sütra 
(2.16) as well as later Dharma śīstra works and Purapascefer to Tirthdnusarana 
alongwith gurususrusd, 1054, ksama, satya, cic. as part and parcel of Sddhdrana 
Dharmaand expected every person lo ucquire religious mcrit by visiting different 
places of religious importance. This tendency gradually grew amongst devotecs 
as well as sects, ultimately giving rise to a new form of literature in Sanskrit 
centering round the firthas and: their mahdtinyas. 


The present Cetovinodanakávyam is a typical example belonging to the 
above-mentioned category. This Kavya was composed by Daiji, a scion of 
Joshirao family of Karavira in Kolhapur district who travelled from his place 
to Kasi for performing pitrkāryas (verse 809, p. 83) visiting places of pilgrimage 
such as Kast, Gayà, Prayàga, Citraküta, etc. describing the gods and goddesses 
situated at those different places alongwith stories and characteristics mentioned 
in mythology. Such a work can hardly evince a certain continuous and cohesive 
character. 


Joshirao is a modernised form of JoSiraya, a title that members of this 
illustrious family got on account of their proficiency in Astrology from Chatrapati 
Shivaji. Later ‘Tarabai, the wife of Rajaram who established her kingdom 
at Kolhapur in 1707 A. D. patronized the then known member of (possibly 
Dasharatha, the son of the Mila Purusa) this family. It is clear from the 
colophon that the author completed this Kavya in Saka 1745 i. c., 1823 
A. D. Diji was a typical product of ancient India endowed with a versatile 
genius. Major D. C. Graham's book entitled ‘Statistical Report on the Principality 
of Kolhapur’ (1854 A. D.) supplies a list of 104 names of works in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit composed by seven learned men of Kolhapur. This document 
includes the name of the author of Cetovinodanakávya. As this work is primarily 
devoted to the description of the places of pilgrimage, the piecemeal character 
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of the composition, as indicated earlier does not allow the author's poctic 
faculty to blossom. Nevertheless, his acquaintance with not only Jyotisa but 
also with V)akarana, A yurveda, Purdpa-Katha is evident from this text. Verses 
like ‘Sasakaumasakagandakah vrkah' obtaining liberation by dying in Kàsr and 
hence kimuta manujàh twipurdrirdjadhainyam (verse 653, p. 65) - speak of 
author's religious fervour. Reference to carlicr authoritics on chess in the 
words जुवुभट्टवाजिपन्तौ ete. in verse 249 (although nothing is known about them) 
as well as allusions to dy dla and playing cards speak of the pastime of yatrikas 
on their way sanctioned by Dharma-sastra. Cctovinodunasesa added by the 
author after completing the text contains the author's review of his journey 
in the manner of siihdivalokana which is important for a general survey 
of the route followed by the author in his journcy. The present book also 
contains Artikya of Gangi and Dandaka of Mahālakşmī, the Ksetradevata 
of Kolhapur, composed in prose, another specialised feature. Aratzof Nrsimha, 
the drddhya devatz ot the Joshirao family fittingly concludes the work culogising 
him for his चण्ड अट्टहास at whose [ect the author remains clinging. 


This book is a reprint from the Journal of the Oriental Institute of Baroda 
(Vol. 36, Nos. 1-4, Vol. 39, Nos. 1-2). About text editing of this interesting 
book by Sarvashri P. H. Joshi and S. Y. Wakankar and its consequent inclusion 
in the famous M. S. University Oriental Series bearing No. 16 has certainly 
enhanced its value by making it available to all lovers of Sanskrit. स्थलनामादीनां 
सूचि: running over six pages as well as the excellent introduction presenting 
all information about the manuscripts of the work as well as that of the 
author deserve a special mention. The cditors alongwith the Oriental Institute 
of Baroda deserve the compliments of all admirers of Indology and lovers 
of Sanskrit. 


M. D. Paradkar 


STUDIES IN EARLY JAINISM (Selected Research Articles) 
JAGDISIICH ANDRA JAIN, publ. by Mrs. Nirmal Singal for Navrang, Booksellers 
and publishers, RB-7, Inderpuri, New Delhi - 110 012, 1992, pp. 241, 
Rs. 280/- 


The book under review is a collection of Dr. J. C. Jain's twenty-five 
research articles published from time to time in Indian and Foreign Oriental 
Journals. Of these, Seven articles deal with one aspect or another of 
Vasudevahindi, a Jain version of the lost Brhatkathi of Gunidhya; five, with 
Prakrit Jain Narrative Litcrature; four, with Jainism including Religion, Mythology 
and Worship; three, with Ancient Indian Culture; and one article cach deals 
with "Trade and Commerce in Ancient India,’ "The School of Sarvastivida 
from Jain Sources,’ ‘Prakrit in the Background of Hindi’, ‘The Science of 
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Prognostication : Nimittasastra', ‘Memorable Pilgrimage by Hieun Tsang - A 
Chinese Traveller’ and finally, ‘The Scope of Research in Jain Studies.’ 


"The above analysis would show that the title docs not quite fit the contents 
of the book. The title raises the expectation that the book mainly deals with 
Early Jainism in respect of theology, cthics, logic and philosophy (and seeds 
of the later principal schisms and sects) as compared with its canonical and 
post - canonical forms. Therc are only four articles which, properly speaking, 
treat of Early Jainism : 


1. Early Jainism 2. Two Great Religions of Magadha 3. The Role of Dharanendra 
in Jain Mythology and 4. Jain Worship : A Critical Vicw. A majority of 
the articles included in this book deal with Jain Narrative Literature. 


Dr. Jain is a renowned scholar of Prakrit and Jainism. He has been a 
Research Professor in the Department of Indology, University of Kiel and 
a Professor of Hindi in Peking. He is a reputed author. Numerous works 
on a variety of subjects are to his credit. The work under review is a valuable 
contribution to Jain Studies, especially to a critical and comparative study 
of Prakrit tales in the context of thcir original source and migrations to other 
countries of the world. The rescarch articles arc [ree from sectarian bias 
and attest to his objective attitude and high regard for truth in conducting 
research, His articles are very informative and of absorbing interest to inquisitive 
readers and scholars — especially to such readers who are keen on universal 
story literature as well as Jain religion and culture. 


It is regrettable that the book has unfortunately numerous spelling mistakes 
and inaccuracies. A few of them are 10100 below : 


p. 4, line 11 ‘After’ for ‘altar’. 
p. 4, para. 2, line 7 (from below) ‘Lightening’ for ‘lightning’. 
p. 7, para. 2, last line ‘Identical’ for ‘identical’. 
p. 21, para. 2 (last lines) ‘which can (be) only the BK’. 
p. 27, para. 4, line 6 ‘harsh’ (hard)... ‘stange’ (strange). 
p. 24, f. n., line 1.1 ‘peper’ for ‘paper’. 
p. 81, para. 3, linc 6 ‘behive’ for ‘bechive.’ 
p. 81, line 8 ‘woridly’ for ‘worldly.’ 
p. 83, para. 4, linc 4 (from below) ‘thew’ for ‘threw.’ 
p. 84, line p *multilated' for ‘mutilated.’ 
p. 93, para 3, line 15, ‘‘pursuade’ for ‘persuade’. 
line 19 ‘undergound’ for ‘underground.’ 
p. 125, line 13. *,.. truth is many sides.’ 


for ... ‘many-sided.’ 
p. 146, para 2. line 6 (from below) ‘(The Science of) deviation’ for ‘devination.’ 
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p. 148, line 4 (from below) ‘indiscrimate’ for ‘indiscriminate. 

p. 155, para. 3, line 1 ‘has very title to do with’ for ... ‘little.’ 
p. 173, line 2 (from below) ‘waving of fly-whisks’ for ‘waiving...’ 
p. 177, para. 1, linc 9 (trom below)  '(ive-pillered' for -pillared'. 

p. 184, last para. linc 3 'memoraliscd' for ‘memorialized.’ 

p. 195, sub-heading ‘unforgettful’ for *unforgetful'. * 

p. 198, last but one para. linc 4 ‘Scared Books’ for ‘Sacred Books.’ 

p. 200, line 5 ‘a renowened scholar’ for ‘renowned...’ 


Occasionally carelessness is noliced in citing printed Sanskrit names or 
quotations. For example on p. 182 we read : ‘henceforth he should call 
himself Satyakéma Jabala (her mother’s name was 15091). This sentence 
given in round brackets is simply meaningless. Satyakama's father's name 
is not known. His mother's name is Jabal. Satyaküma therefore calls himself, 
on his mother's advice, as Satyakama Jàbála. The name Jabala is metronymic 
and means ‘born from Jabala', 'Jabülà's son’. On p. 123 the author says 
: “In support of their view, Cirvikas have quoted a passage from the Chdndogya 
Upanisad' And on p. 127 under notes he cites the passage : 


इदं महद्भूतमनन्तपारं... सयुत्थाय... न प्रेन्य संज्ञास्तीत्यपरे द्रवीमीत्तिहोवाच याज्ञवल्क्यः (2.4.12). 


Now, the citation is not from Chandogya Upanisad but Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad. Further the quotation is wrongly given. We should read the passage 
correctly as follows : 
इदं महदभूतमनन्तमपारं... समुत्थाय... न प्रेत्य संज्ञास्तीत्यरे ब्रवीमीति... 

In spite of such spelling/ printing mistakes and inaccuracies, Dr. Jain’s work 
is a welcome addition to studies on Jainism and Universal story literature. 


V. M. Kulkarni 


HISTORICAL TRUTHS & UNTRUTHS EXPOSED by JEEVAN KULKARNI, 
published by 10558 Patriki Praka$ana, Thane - 400 602. First Edition 
1991, pages 75, Rs. 25/-. 


This small book of 75 pages contains 12 articles that tell altogether a 
different story of our history and historians. Our caste system is often criticised 
for being responsible for the trajedy of Harijans. The article herein ‘False 
Notions of Atrocities committed on Harijans' quotes the words of the zealous 
Jesuit Missionary, Abbe Dubios from his book thut runs counter to this accepted 
notion. He is persuaded to believe that "It is simply and solely duc to the 
distribution of the people into four castes that India did not lapse in the 
state of barbarism” (p. 30). The author has also taken care to quote Dr. 
Ambedkar from the book ‘Who were the Sudras ?' wherein on preface page 
V, pp. 216 & 219 is the assertion that initially Sudras when their empires 
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were established severely persecuted the Brahmins. The article **Ceremonious 
Return to Hinduism’’ successfully controverts the remarks of Shri Nirad 
Chaudhari in his article published in Sunday Times of India dated 10.1.1982. 
The author of this book frankly admits that there was a certain orthodox 
section of Hindu population that opposed Suddhi ceremonies, but adds that 
it was morc duc to the mortal fear of Muslim rule for want of religious 
sanction. The article entitled *Hindu Woman through the eyes of An Englishman' 
brings out revealing truths about women in India in the unbiased commentary 
of Major H. Bevan in his enthralling autobiography entitled ‘Thiry years in 
India’ that was published in London in 1829. The article ‘Sati, whether Shame 
or Pride' contains important laudatory observations made by an officer of 
one of the highest rank in British India. Those who condemn Hinduism through 
and through, will certainly be shocked to know of the beautiful picture of 
indigenous educational institutes of the Hindus portrayed by 'An officer of 
Colonel Baillic's Detachment’ referred to on pages 55 and 56 of this useful 
book. In one of the articles on ‘Women in Bharata’ the author gives us 
to know that even prior to 1848, there were female schools existing and 
talks of a school in Agra where six widows and five young girls were instructed 
by a Munshee and he has quoted from ‘Modern Traveller of India’, Vol. 
IV, p. 43. James Duncan, London 1828 (page 61). In fact all the 12 articles 
included in this book finely offer an example of Mallinàtha's dictum "námülam 
Iikhyate Kincit. ' The article on Missionaries Vs. British Officials, very interesting 
and instructive, will prove to be an cye-opener to those who fall a victim 
to their propaganda. It ‘is in the fitness of things that this book comes to 
a close with the glorification of Tulsi Pooja by a British Surgeon which gives 
the readers an opportunity to read the letter written to London Times by 
Sir George Birdwood, professor of Anatomy, Grant Medical College, Bombay 
far back in 1903 (exact date being 2.5.1903) wherein species of 'rüntulasi' 
or ‘white tulsi’ are said to be efficacious in removing mosquito, making Tulsi, 
the Mosquito Plant. 


The value of this book is considerbly enhanced by the excellent thought- 
provoking introduction written by Dr. Bedekar, the President of Itihdsa Patrika 
Prakàéana. This introduction will convince impartial reader about the false 
notion about our culture created by our foreign rulers as well as their Indian 
admirers who many times slavishly followed them. Discerning students of 
Indian Culture will offer a hearty welcome to this book and congratulate 
the author as well as the publisher for providing the valuable information 
not casily available to them. 


M. D. Paradkar 
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MEANING, TRUTH AND PREDICATION - A Reconstruction of Nyaya Semantics, 
SUKHARANIAN SAIIA, published jointly by Jadavpur University and K. P. Bagchi 
& Company, Calcuttta in the year 1991, pages 304, Rs. 180/-. 


Professor Saha is Professor of Indian Philosophy at the Centre of Advanced 
Study at the Department of Philosophy, Jadavpur University. The book is 
published in the Second Series of Jadavpur Studies in Philosophy (JSP). 


In this book an attempt is made to reconstruct Nyáya Semantics by analysing 
the concepts of meaning, truth and predication. 


The author maintains that there is close relation between meaning and 
truth on the one hand and truth and predication on the other. In the light 
of this he interprets Nyàya theory of meaning. 


While giving a new interpretation to Nyàya theory of meaning, he has 
tried to remain closc to the basic thoughts of past, masters of Nyàya school. 
He has also tricd to interpret it in the light of other Indian School likc Grammarian 
and Mimamsa school as well as Western analytical tradition. 


The book consists of ten chapters. The first chapter "Thought and language’ 
and the second chapter ‘A reconstruction’ accept the point of view of Bhartrhari 
and other grammarians that thought is necessarily wedded to language. But 
at the same time, in these chapters the author has rejected the grammarians' 
view of language and the theory Of sub-vocal speech. 


According to the author, language is to be understood only as spoken 
language and its meaningful units, viz. words. Words are the letter sounds 
in an ordered sequence. Words are basic clements and are events in time 
and do not have any existence apart from speech. According to the author, 
therefore, sub-vocal speech is a flow of images of words and speaker's speech 
also involves lloating of words in imagination. When thinking is not actually 
connected with audible speech, but seems to be related to some inner dialogue, 
what is really involved are images of words. 


The author has shown that all the necessary conditions for knowing from 
words of old Nyàya School, also hold good for the speaker to make an 
audible speech. For establishing il, the author has restated the necessary 
conditions [or 'Sabdabodha', both from the side of hearer and also from 
the side of speaker. 


Chapter 3 ‘Gangesa on Sentence Meaning’ deals with Gangesa’s thought 
on sentence meaning and on the clements of word meaning. While giving 
new interpretation of Nyàya theory of meaning, the author has treated Gangesite 
idea as fundamental that relational understanding emerging from the sequence 
of words in the specch is a contribution to both the knowledge of meaning 
of words as well as to the sequence in which words are registered in hearer’s 
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mind. The author has stated Nyàya position that there is no sign or word 
‘to show the relation. But all the conditions of well-formedness show the 
relation and account for its figuring in the hearce’s understanding. The author 
adds further saying that the condition of well-(ormedness must also be satisficd 
by the spcakcr’s sentence, for unless it is well-formed, the occasion for the 
hearer's noticing it and thus coming to have an understanding of the relation 
will not arise at all. Hence when a speaker arranges words in a sentence 
for audible specch or for inner dialogue, involving images of words at the 
sub-vocal level he will have to observe the rules of well-formedness for 
manipulating the words for proper placement in the sentence. 


Gangesa presupposes the theory of deviant meaning (Jaksand) in addition 
to the theory of literal meaning (Saku). Laksand is usually presupposed in 
Nyüya for giving an analysis of the meanings of metaphors, conjugational 
verbal inflections, compound words and scelf-referring expressions. But in the 
chapters "Transfer of Meaning’, 'Gaüge$a and Transfer of Meanings’ and 
‘Self-referring expressions’ the author tries to state that even without Jaksana 
meaning of metaphors and conjugational verbal inflections etc. can be given. 


So in the reconstruction, the author tries to cstablish thal speech is to 
be understood always al its face valuc i.c., literal meaning or Sakti. It is 
the literal meaning which Icads to the knowledge of truth only if the sentence 
is truc. The knowledge of falsity of a sentence in deliberate speech may 
in appropriate circumstances lead to the understanding of something which 
the sentence does not mean and this clearly is a departure from the theory 
of deviant meaning. 


Chapter ‘Truth’ deals with the hearer’s understanding, which is closely 
connected with truth. The author has considered a theory of truth of Gangesa 
(Pramàtva). According to him pramdana is a truth-conducive evidence. He also 
deals with Vitsyiyana's deliberations about pramdnya and suggests a 
reconstruction out of these two theories. He ulso trics to bring out importance 
of Gangesa’s definition of truth in the following words : 


"Gangcsa's definition of truth as tadvati talprakarakatva is not absolutely 
new in our philosophical literature. In his Adhyāsabhāşya Samkara defines 
a false belief as. "atasmin tadbuddhih. "Sarikara must have in mind Valsydyana’s 
characterisation of pramiti as. tasmínstaditi pratyayah. But what deserves to 
be noted is that Gangesa was able to develop a sophisticated logical theory 
involving the concepts of vises)a, prakdraand saiisarga. He was also successful 
in developing a theory of inference including an analysis of vyāpti and 
paksadharmati. All these suggest that he was equipped with a theory of 
proposition and its division on the basis of its structural differences including 
quantifiers. His theory of different kinds of abhiva such as ubhayabhaàva, 
visistábhava and anyatarabhdva unmistakably suggests that he was also able 
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‘to develop a logic of unstructured propositions. If we view his definition 
of truth against the background of all these theories, we can say that he 
was aware of the presuppositions and implications of his definition of truth 
and this gives a new dimension to his definition. And we should not forget 
that he was able to disentangle the problem of definition of truth from what 
should be regarded as a theory of knowledge or justification and... Gangesa 
was consciously able to develop a theory of truth, which if suitably interpreted 
can be given a sophisticated look that we witness in some of the contemporary 
theories in the other tradition.” 


In the chapter ‘Nydya Theory of Predication,’ having analysed, and explained 
the terms Visistajfana, prakdra and viscsana the author deals with Garnge$a's 
definition of visesapaand upalaksana. According to him Gangoe$a has consciously 
offered his analysis of propositional beliefs in terms of concepts of visesya 
and prakaratà. The author maintains that Gaigesa’s definitions of vi$csana 
and upalaksana, may bc considered as representing a theory of proposition 
other than varicties of prakdra, and visista-buddhi, according to the author, 
corresponds to singular propositions. 


In the last chapter ‘Meaning, Truth and Predication’ he reconstructs the 
relation between meaning, truth and predication. For the author, reconstruction 
and reinterpretation of Nyàya theory of meaning is a result of satisfaction 
of the urge of adaptation and creativity. Even though the author aims at 
reconstruction, he does recognise the importance and significance of preserving 
purity of the tradition. He very clearly accepts that without the efforts of 
Indologists, who presented the tradition with its pristine purity, reconstruction 
would not have been possible. But reconstruction is also needed for him, 
without which no further progress is possible. That is why he tries to reconstruct 
where it is reasonable i. c., some way suggested by Nyàya theory of meaning 
itsclf. 


The subject of the book ‘Nydya Semantics’ is dealt with, by the past 
masters of Nyàya tradition in highly technical way. To make it accessible 
to readers, itself is a difficull task. The author aims at new interpretation, 
which further adds to the difficulty. The author himself is very much aware 
of this difficulty and thinks that things could have been expressed in casier 
terms, without making reference to intricate arguments used by the past masters, 
in substantialing their points. But then to justify his reconstruction, he could 
not. dispense with these intricate arguments. Though the book is written in 
technical jargon, it is a book which makes an attempt to reconstruct Nydya 
theory of meaning in the light of tradition of Vjakarana, Mimamsd as well 
as analytical tradition. 


The list of Sanskrit terminology along with its English cquivalents at the 
end of the book would have helped the readers to understand the subject 
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with traditional jargon e. g. words like sub-vocal speech or conjugational 
inflections, non-imperativists ctc. are uscd without mentioning the original 
Sanskrit terms. 


On the one hand thc author rightly claims that reconstruction is needed 
10 satisfy the urge of creativity and adaptation as well as for further progress. 
This is how, in India, traditional philosophy can be studied. But on the other 
hand, while reconstructing, the author trics to maintain rather apologetically 
that he has not deviated from Nyàya position. As the author himself has 
stated that Gange$a, the founder philosopher of Navya Nyàya has also done 
reconstruction, the author also is justificd in doing so. If hc maintains that 
it is a reconstruction, then he necd not apologctically admit that it is not 
a deviation, because without deviation, reconstruction is not possible. 


Shubhada Joshi 


PRAKRIT VERSES IN SANSKRIT WORKS ON POETICS, Volume 
I - Text (With Appendices and Index), Volume 1] - Translation (With 
Introduction, Glossary and Notes), by V. M. KULKARNI, published by 
D. L. Institute of Indology, Delhi, 1988, 1990; 24 X 18 cm. Vol. I, 
pp. 12 + 602 + 40 + 130; Vol. Il, pp. 13 + 47 + 702. Price not 
mentioned. 


Here we have the mature product of several years’ stupendous scholarly 
labour and paticnt exemplary diligence in the area of Classical Prakrit Studies. 
After Weber's Saptasatakam des Hala (1881) and Handiqui’s Pravarascna's 
Setubandha (1976) it will be rather difficult to name a few comparable 
contributions to Prakrit textual and literary scholarship. 


In the first volume Kulkarni has given the corrected or restored text, 
along with the Sanskrit Chaya, of some three thousand Prakrit verses which 
occur as illustrative citations in twenty well-known Sanskrit works on Poctics 
and their commentaries. These arc as follows : (/) Rudrata's Kavyalamkara 
and Namisddhu’s Tippana, (2) Dhvanyaloka and Locana, (3) Vakroktijivita, 
(4) Dasarüpaka and Avaloka, (5) Vyuktiviveka, (6) Srigdraprakasa (7) 
Sarasvati-kanthabharana, ($)  Kavyaprakasa, (€ Alamkdra-sarvasva and 
Jayaratha's Vimarsinr, (10) Sahityamimdmsd, (11) Vigbhatalamkara, (12) 
Hemacandra's Kāvyānuśasana (13) Kalpalataviveka, (14) Alarkaramahodadhi, 
(15) Vügbhata's Kavyánusasana (16) Sàhityadarpana (17) Rasarpavasudhàkara, 
(18) Alamkara-ratndkara, (19) Rasagangádhara, (20) Alamkarakaustubha. 

The citations, as far as could be identified by Kulkarni, have been taken 
by the authors from famous Prakrit works like Hala’s Saptasataka, Sarvasena's 
Harivijaya, Sciubandha, Gatidavaha, Mahumahavijaa, Lifavaikaha, 
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` Visamabanalilà, Karpüramaiijari and from a few well-known Sanskrit dramas. 
But a very large number of citations remains untraced as the source texts 
are lost to us. Now duc to increasing decline in the knowledge of Prakrit 
language in later centurics, the text of the citations has suffered a lot in 
transmission. Numcrous corruptions, careless omissions, arbitrary interpolations, 
violent altcrations have marred the text of the Prakrit verses to such an 
extent that at times we are faced with meaningless jumble of letters. The 
task of restoring these highly corrupt texts so as to have at least a semblance 
of meaningful verbal and metrical structure involves heroic scholarly efforts 
while the achieved result is likely to be uncertain or doubtful. Kulkarni has 
spared no pains in accepting and accomplishing as far as possible this daunting 
task. And his untiring efforts can be said to have been richly rewarded in 
that he has rescued a considerable mass of excellent Prakrit lyrical poetry 
that remained so far obscure or incomprehensible. * 


The second volume of the work contains the translation of all the verses, 
notes and introduction. The translation is careful and perceptive. It strives, 
morcover, successlully to catch the literary merils of the original lyrics, and 
hence it will be found quite enjoyable even by the non-specialist lovers of 
poetry. Critical notes discuss competently and meticulously various points 
and specific issues relating to the restorations and interpretations. Kulkarni's 
extensive knowledge of Sanskrit Poetics has been brought to bear on the 
discussion of various passages and thus thcy form a significant contribution 
to Prakrit textual exegesis. In his introduction Kulkarni has pointed out the 
fact that Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry were accorded equal status by pocts 
and poeticians in the Classical Indian tradition. Hc has shown with apt illustrations 
that the praises showered on Prakrit poetry by the pocts and rasikas as 
having high literary excellence were not just cdfuvdda and arthavada. 


The lion's share of Prakrit citations goes to the two encyclopaedic works 
of Bhoja viz, thc Spigdraprakisa (1654 citations) and the 
Sarasvati-kanthabharana (383 citations.) 


In a way we can look upon the present work by Kulkarni as an extensive 
and representative anthology of choicest Prakrit lyrics from a vast abundance 
produced during a span of some fifteen centurics. Thus it illuminates for 
us an important arca of unbelicvably and inexhaustibly rich Indian Classical 
poetry. 


An invaluable by-product of Kulkarni's researches in this subject is the 
partial rescue Irom oblivion of a lost Advya-ratna, viz., Sarvasena's Harivijaya, 
which is the carliest known Mehdkavya in Mahiristri. Bhoja has quoted it 
extensively in his Srigdraprakdsa and in view of its importance Kulkarni has 
separately brought it out in the form of a monograph. 


This wealth of citations is important from another point of view also. 
They make available numerous variants for the passages from the known 
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Prakrit works. This is helpful in numerous cases in improving their text. 
So also the Apabhrarh$a citations in both the Alamkdra works of Dhoja serve 
the purposes of providing us with a glimpse of the Apabhraméa poetry of 
the eighth to the tenth century with its metrical variety as also some hints 
about the likely sources of the Apabhrari$a illustrative citations in the Apabrarhsa 
section of Hemacandra's Siddhahema-Sabdanusasana. 


A considerable number of the cited Prakrit verses still defy efforts of 
textual restoration and ascertaining their meaning. With patient efforts and 
the guidance available from already restored verse texts, we may hope to 
succeed in a number of these tough cases. An attempt to deal with some 
of the tough cases will be made in a separate paper. 


Even though the vigorous tradition of Classical Prakrit scholarship has 
regrettably suffered a serious decline in recent years, we can be optimistic 
that a work like the present one which maintains in its depth and breadth 
high standards of Indological research may yet inspire and activate some 
researchers of younger gencration to take interest in Prakrit Studics. 


H. C. Bhayani 


A STUDY OF MAHIMABHATTA’S VYAKTIVIVEKA, C. RAJENDRAN, 
Professor of Sanskrit, University of Calicut (Keral), published by the author 
himself, Calicut 1991, pp. 214, price not mentioned. 


Mahimabhatta’s Vyaktiviveka is one of the masterpieces of the Alamkdra 
literature. Mahimabhatta wrote this work with a view to controverting Ananda- 
vardhana’s position as set forth in his famous Dhvanydloka that there is 
a new power or function of words, called vjazjana (besides abhidhd and 
Jaksand) and that the suggested sense is conveyed by it, and demonstrating 
that all kinds of suggested sense can be conveyed or understood through 
the process of inference fanumdna). 


Although a masterpiece it remained for long rather neglected. The credit 
of presenting Mahimabhatta's profound thought in Hindi, the widely understood 
modern Indian language, gocs to Professor Rewa Prasad Dwivedi who brought 
out his excellent edition of Mahimabhatta’s Vyaktiviveka with Ruyyaka's 
commentary, Vyaktivivekavyakhydna along with his own faithful and lucid 
translation and critical notes in Hindi called Vimarsa (Kashi Sanskrit Series 
121, Varanasi - 1, 1964). But there was no work in English — neither 
in the form of its translation nor of a treatise — presenting Mahimabhatta’s 
contribution to knowledge in the field of Grammar and Linguistics, Poctics 
and Aesthetics. 


The work under review is perhaps the first ever treatise in English presenting 
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an analytical, interpretative and critical study of Mahimbhatta’s Vyaktiviveka . 
It explains in lucid language Mahimabhatta’s theories regarding Poetry, Acsthetics 
and Linguistics in their historical setting with particular reference to the literary 
critics who preceded and succeeded him. [t also examines the impact and 
influence of Mahimbhatta’s theory of inference (anumàna) on later Sanskrit 
critics (including the two Keral writers, Mukhabhusanakdra and Kuttikrsna 
Marar). 


This study is divided into eight chapters. Chapter I, called Introduction, 
mainly deals with Sanskrit Poctics in the pre- dhvani period, Anandavardhana's 
theory of dhvani in its broad outline and the post- dhvani development. The 
author briefly describes Bhatta Nàyaka's criticism of dhvani theory and its 
refutation by Abhinavagupta in his Locana and Ab/finavabharaty commentaries. 
He then briefly describes Kuntaka's theory of Vakrokt, which according to 
Mahimabhatta is nothing but dhvani in disguise. He concludes the chapter 
with a bricf statement about Vyaktiviveka which stands foremost among the 
works criticising the dAvani theory. 


Chapter If deals with the author (Ist half of the cleventh century A. 
D.). He was an crudite scholar proficient in Kavya—tlitcrature, poctics, 
dramaturgy, grammar and philosophical systems (darsanas) He was greatly 
influenced by Saivism and Buddhism no doubt, but there is no definite evidence 
to identify him as a follower of any specific creed or school of thought. 
His work shows that he was eclelic and not exclusive in opinion. Besides 
Vyaktiviveka he wrote another work called Tattvoktikosa. He calls this work 
a Sastra and informs us that he has given an exposition of the Pratibha-tattva 
in it. We do not know what other topics were treated in this work, since 
it is not extant. Becausc of its originality and independent ideas, his Vyaktivivcka 
deserves to be ranked with Dhranyaloka, Vakroktijivita and Rasagangádhara. 


It has two commentaries in Sanskrit : Ruyyaka’s Vyakti- Viveka-Vyakhyana 
and Madhustidani-Vivrti, a modern Sanskrit commentary by Madhusüdana 
Sastri. The excellent edition of Professor Rewa Prasad Dwivedi with translation 
and notes in Hindi has been already mentioned above. There is yet another 
commentary in Hindi called VaikAiar? by Dr. Brahmunand Tripathi, published 
in 1979. It however covers only the first. Vimarsa (chapter) of the text. 


Chapter वा presents an analytical survey. Dr. Rajendran first describes 
the structure of Vyaktivivcka. It is written in prose intermingled with verse. 
There are 141 Samgraha- Slokas and five Samgraha - dryas which summarise 
the discussion that precedes them. In addition to these, there are some verses 
called antara-slokas and antara-adryds which add to the discussion. Furthermore, 
there arc several Karikas dealing with topics of poetics which are probably 
the compositions of Mahimabhatta himself. He then discusses the authenticity 
of the text by referring to some textual problems. He then describes divisions 
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of chapters (Vimnarsas) and their subject matter. The work is divided into 
three. Vimarsas. They are entitled 7. dhvani-laksandkscpa (the defects in the 
definition of dhvani) 2. Sabdanaucitya-vicdra (discussion about the improprieties 
pertaining to Sabdz) and 3. dhvanch  anumdndantarbhavapradargana 
(demonstration of the inclusion of dhvani under anumdana). The titles are 
significant and very well agree with thc main contents of the three Vimarsas 
respectively. 


Vimarga | quotes the definition of dhvani and points out ten defects 
in it. Mahimabhatta then discusses the various aspects of language like word 
and sentence. He holds that word (Sabda) has only onc power, abhidha 
and rejects the so-called powers of a word, gunavriti, Jaksand and vyanjakatva 
(vyaijana). The purpose of these powers is best served by anumdna (inference). 
The meanings got at through these so-called powers we, in fact, get through 
the process of anumana. Mahimabhatta also rejects Kuntaka's theory of vakrokti 
and argues how like dAvani it has to be included in anumàna. In Vimarsa 
II Mahimabhatta considers the conception of azaucitya (impropricty). It is 
of two kinds : 1. relating to meaning fartha) and 2. relating to sound (Sabda). 
He leaves out of consideration the azaucitya pertaining to artha as it has 
been claborately dealt with by Ananduvardhana and others. He treats of five 
types of anaucitya pertaining to Sabda : (i) Vidheyavimarsa (ii) Prakramabheda 
(iii) Kramabheda (iv) Paunaruktya and (v) Vacydvacana. This Vimar$ais mainly 
concerned with explanation and illustration of these five dosas (faults) amidst 
various digressions. In Vimarsa MI Mahimabhatla takes about forty examples 
of dhvani cited in Dhvanyáloka and demonstrates how they are just cases 
of anumina. As regards rasas he observes that their apprehension also falls 
under anumàna : the apprehension of vibhivas, anubhivas and vyabhicaribhavas 
is really the means (sadhana) of the apprehension of rasa, bhava cic. (the 
sddhya). He concludes his treatment of the topic with the sentence "tadevam 
dhvancr anumandantarbhavabhyupagamah sreyan iti.” 


Chapter IV deals with Mahimabhatta’s Theory of Language. The contribution 
of ancient Indian thought to Linguistics is substantial. The value of Indian 
contribution to Semantics has been acknowledged even by modern linguists 
from the West. In India grammarians, literary theorists and philosophers were 
all concerned with problems of meaning and much was thought and written 
on the subject. The theory of Mahimabhatta is thus summed up by Dr. Rajendran 
at the end of this chapter : ""Mahimabhatta. accepts sddhya-sddhana-bhdva 
as the basic logical pattern within language, pervading its literal and inferred 
meaning. All ideas conveyed through language are based on some demonstrable 
reason and no meaning other than logically warranted by language can bc 
recognised in it. Sentences convey the meaning denoted by them and all 
idcas cognised by the reader afterwards are the result of the mental process, 
inference. The worldly and bookish knowledge is a must for the operation 
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of this reasoning faculty in the mind.” 

Chapter V treats of Mahimabhatta’s concept of poetry. According to him 
rasa is the be-all of poetry. Consequently he denies any place in poctry 
to citrakavya and prahclikas which are devoid of rasa. Furthermore, he rejects 
the idea of gunibhdtavyangya that the suggested sense can sometimes become 
subordinate to the expressed sense. 


Chapter VI mainly deals with Mahimabhatla’s fivefold concept of anaucitya 
(impropriety) : 1. Vidheyavimarsa 2. Prakramabheda 3. Kramabheda 4. 
Paunaruktya and 5. Vacyavacana. Mahimabhatta's exposition of these anaucityas 
has deeply influenced later d/umkdrikas like Mammata, Vi$vanatha, ctc. as 
is clear from their treatment of dosas in their respective works. 


Chapter VII treats of Mahimabhatta’s influence on later writers such as 
Ruyyaka, Mammata, Vi$vanatha, elc. 


Chapter VIII, called Conclusions, bricfly recapitulates what has been said 
and discussed in the preceding Chapters. At the end are added Sclect 
Bibliography, Name Index, Subject Index and Errata. 


The present work is undoubtedly a noteworthy contribution to studies 
in Alamnkára-Sástra. It presenis an analytical, interpretative and critical study 
of the linguistic and aesthetic thought of Mahimabhatta, set forth in Vyakuviveka, 
an admiticdly difficult text in Sanskrit Poetics. Dr. Rajendran has rightly 
emphasized the linguistic and aesthetic philosophy, relegating polemical portions 
of the text to a secondary position. All students of Sanskrit Poctics will warmly 
welcome the present study which brings within their compass in lucid language 
the originality and profundity of Mahimabhatta’s linguistic and aesthetic theories. 
It would not be out of place to draw the author's attention to one or two 
points. 


P. 125, L 4 (trom below) : Abhinavagupta shows... how his teacher, 
presumably Bhatta Tauta, criticises ‘imitation theory.” Dr. Rajendran's 
observation made cautiously because of the not-so-clear reference made by 
Abhinava needs to be modified in the light of the passage from Hemacandra : 
tad fdamapyantastativa Sünyam na vimardaksimam iti 01717 Totah-Mahàvira 
Jaina Vidyalaya edn. Bombay, 1964, p. 93. See also Kalpalataviveka, L. 
D. Institute, Ahmedabad 9, 1968, p. 306, para. l, p. 199, para. 2 : “The 
most salient feature... by Abhinavagupta.” In the relevant discussion before 
arriving at this conclusion, the author should have examined the following 
passage which ably summarises Saükuka's position :  samyogat 
gamya-gamaka-bhaáva-rüpat anumiyamano pi vastu-saundarya-balad rasantyatv 
endnyanumniyamidna vilaksanah sthdyitvena sambhidvyamáno ratyādir bhàvas 
tatrasannapr sámajikanam vasanaya carvyamano rasa iti Saikukah. 

- Mammata, Kavjaprakasa, BORI cdn., 1950, p. 90 

It is curious thal the author skips over Hemacandra, the author of 
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Kàvyànusásana when he examines the influence of Mahimabhatta on later 
literary critics. It deserves special mention that of all later literary critics 
it is Hemacandra who shows the greatest impact and influence of Mahimabhatta. 
He quotes over a score of his Sangraha-ślokas and over a century of illustrative 
verses with his brief comments, and occasionally even long paragraphs, mostly 


when treating of Doyas in the third chapter of Kavyanusasana. 


It is a pity that this splendid study should have been disfigured by 
innumerable errors (printing/spelling mistakes). The errata, added at the end 
records scores of errors. Still scores and scores of errors remain to be noticed. 


Here only a few of them may be noted by way of example : 


Page 
Foreword, p. 5, linc 4 


p 
n 


p. 
p. 
p. 
p- 


p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 


p. 
p. 
p- 


. 8, para. 2, line 5 
. 17, para. 2, line 2, 

line 18 
19, line 5 (from below) 
41, para. 2, line 1-2 
56, line 8 
68, para. 4, line 2, 

line 5 
87, para. 3, line 1 
93, last para, line 7 (from below) 
119, line 3 
120, para. 3, line 2 
127, para. 2, line 5, 

last line 

135, para. 2, linc 4 
153, para. 3, line 2 
157, line 3 (from below) 


Read 

poetry 
indcbted 
protagonists 
theoreticians 
separate 
ascertained 
occurring 
prostrating 
prostration 
discrepancy 
corollary 
simultaneity 
acquaintance 
believe 
facilitate 
extension 
transgression 
contours 


In spitc of thesc deficiencies the fact remains that Dr. Rajendran's work 


is a noteworthy contribution to Sanskrit 


commendation. 


truly deserves 


V. M. Kulkarni 
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